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THE WINDHARP. 


I TREASORE in secret some long, fine hair 
Of tenderest brown, but so inwardly golden 
T half used to fancy the sunshine there,— 
So shy, so shifting, so waywardly rare,— 
Was only caught for the moment and holden 
While I could say Dearest / and kiss it, and then 


In pity let go to the summer again. 


I twisted this magic in er strings 

Over a windharp’s Delphian hollow ; 
Then called to the idle breeze that awings 
All day in the pine-tops, and clings, and sings 

"Mid the musical leaves, and said,‘ Oh, follow 
The will of these tears that deepen my words 
And fly to my window to waken these chords!’} 


So they trembled to life, and doubtfally 

Feeling their way to my sense, sang—" Say whether 
They sit all day ‘neath the greenwood tree, 
The lover and loved, as it wont to be 

When we” but grief conquered, and all together 
They swelled such weird murmur as haunts a shore 
Of some planet dispeopled,—“ Nevermore !” 


Then from deep in the past, as seemed to me, 
The strings gathered sorrow and sang forsaken, — 

“ One lover still waits ‘neath the greenwood tree, 

But ’tis dark”—and they shuddered—* where lieth she, 
Dark and cold! For ever must one be taken?” 

But I groaned,—“ O, harp of all ruth bereft, 

This scripture is sadder,—the other left!” 


There murmured, as if one strove to speak, 

And tears came instead; then the sad tones wandered 
And faltered among the uncertain chords 
In a troubled doubt between sorrow and words ; 

At last, with themselves, the questioned and pondered, 
“ Hereafter ? who knoweth?” and so oe sighed 
‘Down the long steps that lead to silence, and died... 
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AUF WIEDERSEHEN! 


HE little ee was amen at last, 
B Half Y in dies fave the lane; 

@ pushed it wide and as she passed, 
A wistful look she backward cast, 

And said,—“ auf’ wiedersehen:!” 


m1. 
With hand on latch, a vision white 
Lingered, reluctant, and again 
Half do oubting if she did aright; 
Soft as the dews that fell that night, 
She said,—" auj’ wedersehen.” 


m. 
The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the stair ; 
I linger in delicious pain ; 
Ah, in that chamber, whose rich air 
To breathe in thought I scarcely dare, 
Thinks she,—“ auf wiedersehen ! ” 


Iv. 
Tis thirteen years; once more I press 
The turf that silences the lane; 
I hear the rustle of her dress, 


T smell the ar phen and—ah, yes, 
I hear “ auf’ wieder when}? 


v. 
— piece of bashful maiden art! 
The English words had seemed too fain, 
But these—they drew us heart to heart, 
Yet held us spoeryi s, 
She said, “ auf wieder i 


PALINODE. 
AUTUMN, 


4 
Still thirteen years: tis autumn now 
On field and hill, in heart and brain ; 
The naked trees at evening sough, 
The leaf to the forsaken bough 
Sighs not,—‘t We meet again !” 


I. 
Two watched yon oriole’s putes dome 
That now is void, and dank with rain, 
nd oné—O, hope more frail than foam ! 
bird to his deserted home 
Sings not,—‘* We meet again !” 
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Ii. 
“The loath gate swings with rusty creak ; 
Once, parting there, we ~~ at pain ; 
There came a parting, when the w 
And fading Lew brg to speak 
Vainly,—“ We meet again !” 


IV. 
Somewhere is comfort, somewhere faith, 
Though thou in outer dark remain ; 
One sweet, sad voice ennobles death, 
And still, for eighteen centuries saith 
Softly,—“ Ye meet again !” 


v. 
If earth another grave must bear, 

Yet heaven hath won a sweeter strain, 
And something whispers to despair, 
That, from an orient chamber there, 

Floats down, “ We meet again!” 
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DARLING project of the empress these were apparently adjusted, and the 

was now disclosed to our hero. She » wedding day arrived. Evening came, 
had long treasured the hope that her and the imperial halls were ablaze with 
beautifal grand-daughter should be Queen light and splendor. The great empress 
of Boeken. Negotiations prospered sat upon her throne, surrounded by the 
rapidly. A splendid hospitality awaited most gorgeous court in Europe, impa- 
a royal traveller, and the princess, gifted tiently awaiting the bridal procession. 
with surpassing beauty and a charming Where was Gustavus, the simple boy of 
wit, completely captured the heart of eighteen, whom the wily Russian had 
her youthful visitor. The regent, al- ledto the verge of the snare? An in- 
though a friend neither to Oatherine nocent bride trembled at the thought of 
nor to Russia, found no fault with his a faithless lover, when Gostavos, rust- 
enamored nephew, and the marriage ling in his wedding suit, demands to see 
contract was draws . Therehad been the contract. It had been 
difficulty about certain religious claises withheld from him under various ex- 
which roused the suspicions‘ € a Swe ish cuses, The young king demands at the 
bishop, the tutor of Gug ‘vus; ‘+ last hour that it be produced, and lo! a 
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bold treachery comes to light. He sees 
himself about to be pledged to make 
war upon the French,—he, the first ally 
of their republic; and what amazed him 
even more, he is to give his royal war- 
rant to the Greek faith of a Swedish 
queen. Enraged at a monstrous strata- 
gem, he tore himself from love and 
hope, sacrificing all for country, and the 
humbled empress was the victim of the 
plot. A funeral pageant usurped the 
splendor of the wedding feast. Rage, 
mortified pride, unspeakable disappoint- 
ment reaped the whirlwind, and the 
sorrowing bridegroom had scarcely re- 
gained his home, before the heart of the 
mighty empress was still for ever. 

t us hasten to acquit Stedingk. No 
hand of his had meddled in these sad 
nuptials. Special ambassadors had been 
their master’s stewards; and we read 
of Russian gold, of course, amonf the 
persuasive arts of this as of other pe- 
riods. Stedingk had a far more difficult 
task. He was to allay the troubled 
waters. Success would have been later, 
had Catherine lived; but happily the 
new Emperor Paul was tractable. He 
loved Stedingk; his ‘‘ preux chevalier,” 
as he always styled him. Reconciliation 
was not long delayed, and the young 
Gustavus was comforted with a fair- 
haired German bride, the most lovely 

ueen, we are told, that had yet adorned 
the Swedish throne. 

a 


* * * 


A prominent event in the career of Sted- 
ingk during the reign of Paul, was his 
negotiation with Rostopchin of a famous 


treaty of armed neutrality. It was 
signed at St. Petersburg, on the 16th 
December, 1800, and although destined 
to. be blown. to atoms at Copenhagen by 
the guns of Nelson, its influence in the 
world’s affairs will ultimately surpass 
the naval victory. The sublime justice 
which our own 
nations, and which this famous treaty 
meant to engraft upon general law is 
admitted, at last, by its late arch 
enemy. 

The alliance of Sweden and Russia, 
closer at this period than ever before 
or since, may be illustrated by an anec- 
dote of the Emperor Paul, which, at 
the same time, speaks volumes for 
Stedingk. A report reached St. Peters- 
burg of rebellion in a neighboring 
Swedish province. The rumor was first 
spread upon a Thursday, the regular da: 
of a weekly dinner-party at the Swedis 
embassy. The guests were seated, and 


klin urged upon the , 


[Dee. 


“une trés bonne soupe,” “mais quel ex- 
cellent caviar,” were already buzzing 
about the table, when the host received 
@ pressing summons to the palace. Ex- 
cusing himself to his guests he hurried 
away,and found the emperor impatiently 
waiting in his cabinet. ‘Well, well, 
well,” he exclaimed, before Stedingk was 
fairly in the room, “here is a pretty 
business. I must not lose a moment to 
fly to the assistance of my friend, your 
ome king. He shall have fifty thousand 

ussians. I name you their commander, 
and my son Constantine your aide-de- 
camp. You shall marcly to-morrow. 
Sit there and write out a treaty; you 
and I will sign it.” Stedingk knew his 
friend well. There was but one way to 
manage his impetuosity—it must run 
itself outs Paul dictated, and Stedingk 
(impransus) wrote. The emperor and 
the ambassadors signed the treaty 
within the hour. The Grand Duke 
Constantine was summoned, and readily 
accepted service under the Swedish 
general. The emperor looked happy, 
and when he settled quietly to repose 
after the excitement, Stedingk ventured 
to propose that the troops should wait 
for confirmation of the rumor. Paul 
unwillingly consented, and presently 
came news that the whole story of re- 
volt was false. The troops were coun- 
termanded ; and on the following Thurs- 
day the guests at the Swedish embassy 
did not dine without their host. The 
treaty, completed and signed, a singular 
diplomatic curiosity, was brongnt away 
by Stedingk, and preserved, a legacy to 
his family. 

Another interesting document found 
among the Stedingk papers, was a de- 
tailed account of Napoleon’s winning the 
partisanship of this unhappy Paul. His 
fantastic imagination was completely 
won away from Great Britain by the 
First consul gravely proposing a Russian 
and French conquest of India. A plan 
for the expedition was written out, and 
at the time of his death, Paul had abso- 
lutely ordered troops for the service. 
Ascheme so wild and senseless might 
well shake the confidence of all about 
the emperor’s m, and already, in- 
deed, after a long series of folly and 
tyranny combined, his deposition had 
come to be ded as a state necessity. 
His son, the Grand Duke Alexander, 
suffered himself to join the conspiracy, 

rsuading himself of patriotism, and 

istorians release him from the charge 
of parricide. Stedingk had long been 
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by the imperial family in the 
light sethir’ of an old family friend than 
a foreign ambassador ; and accordingly, 
on the morning after the murder o 
Paul, we find his successor hastening to 
the Swedish embassy, throwing himself 
upon Stedingk’s neck, and sobbing aloud 
—*Tam the most wretched of man- 
kind!” “You must be, indeed!” was 


the answer of the honest old soldier. 
* * * * % * 


* * * bod * * 


“The Emperor Paul,” says Monsieur 
Thiers, “an intellectual and not a bad 
man, was, however, extreme in all his 
feelings, and like all such men, was ca- 
pable of good and bad deeds, according 
to the impulse of the moment. If such 
a temper is unhappy in private life, 
what must it be among princes, and 
especially among those whose power is 
absolute. In these cases it results, at 
length, in insanity, often of a bloody dye. 
Everybody in St. Petersburg began to 
tremble. The emperor’s greatest favor- 
ites of to-day thought of Siberia and 
exile to-morrow.” 

Sympathetic and chivalrous, Paul felt 
a lively sympathy for the victims of the 
French revolution, and cherished hatred 
against its abettors. Oatherine endea- 
vored to rouse Europe against France, 
but never equipped a Russian soldier in 
the quarrel. Paul sent Suwarrow and 
a hundred thousand men into Italy. He 
forbade every import into France; 
books, fashions, dresses, alike, and Rus- 
sian nobles thought it an excess of anti- 
revolutionary The wind changed, 
and the weathercock turned. Portraits 
of the republican Bonaparte covered the 
imperial walls: his health was the pub- 
lic toast, and war was declared against 
Great Britain. This time the Russian 
pe were @ The loss - 
fashions, gloves, and the perfections o: 
civilization, they had borne with pa- 
tience; but how should they turn their 
hemp and tallow into money if at war 
with England? Domestic cruelties fol- 
lowed—a crowd of unfortunates were 
hurried to Siberia, and Paul, touched 
with their lamentations, called them 
back, but forgot to restore their confis- 
cated homes. Worse lamentations filled 
the ears of the emperor, and in a rage he 
sent them back again to Siberia. No 
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man’s life was safe. Ministers, the em- 
press, the imperial children were threat- 
ened alike. Four empresses, since the 
great Peter, he remembered, had taken 
their husband’s crowns, and poor Paul, 
mn himself with ‘salique decrees, 
still locked his wife’s door at night. 
His palace was a citadel, and his hangh- 
tiness, of which Stedingk witnessed a 
curious instance, overstepped all bounds. 
The emperor was seen one day to 
whisper mysteriously to his grand cham- 
berlain, M. De Narishkin, who was so 
well known to stand ill in the imperial 
graces, that the circumstance created no 
little surprise, and no little curiosity. 
The diplomatic corps stood on tiptoe, 
until M. de Narishkin put them at ease. 
“ He told me I was durack” (fool), said 
he, “and not another word beside.” 
Next day, the emperor, in conversation 
with Stedingk, began to abuse his 
‘“ durack ” chamberlain, and our Swede, 
true to his instincts, ntly defended 
an absent friend. Unluckily, however, 
he styled him ¢“ grand seigneur.” At 
this imprudent word the emperor 
changed countenance, and raising his 
voice, “Mr. Ambassador,” said he, 
‘know that in Russia there is no grand 
— except him to whom I speak, 
and he is only such while I speak.”* 
The unhappy Paul was to be mur- 
dered. Many a Russian knew it; and 
Stedingk, probably, did not doubt it. A 
plot was hatched ~ the governor of the 
city, Count Pahlen, who, with consum- 
mate skill, carried out his purpose with- 
out delay. The yofing prince Alexander 
consented to Seater bie father, but he 
exacted from the conspirators the most 
solemn oath to spare his father’s life. 
The second chief of the conspiracy was 
the celebrated Benningsen, a German 
officer, and commander-in-chief of the 
Russian army. Poor Paul began to read 
his doom. “ Were you in St. Petersbur, 
when my father was assassinated ?” sai 
he to the chief of the police. “I was, 
sire.” “ What were you then?” “A 
subaltern cavalry officer, serving with 
my regiment, your majesty.” “Very 
well,” continued Paul, eyeing his minis- 
ter suspiciously, “ there is a plan, to-da: 
to play that tragedy over again.” ‘“ 
know it, sire: I am in the plot.” 
“ How! you are in the plot?” “I am,” 





* A similar speech of Paul is related in the memoirs of Count Ségur, as ha 
Dumouriez. The story was given second-hand to Ségur, who had long before 
probable) Paul used such words on more than one occasion, it is most likely that 

neral. The anecdote as given above, was related by Stedingk 


for the Swedish fone 
in the work of t Bjérnstjerna. 


been addressed to Count 
Russia, and unless (as is 
Ségur mistook the French 
to his family, and appears 
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was the answer, “but only to fathom it— 
to be better able to care for your ma- 

.” Paul was reassured by the calm- 
ness of the | Score res ‘or such he 
was, the ier of the band. 

On the 23d of March, 1801, there was 
a dinner party at the. residence of this 
chief of police. Pablen and Benningsen 
alone, of sixty guests, drank nothing at a 
feast where conscience was to be drowned 
in wine. Midnight came, and the con- 
spirators stole to the palace. Gates and 
doors were unbarred to the high digni- 
taries of the empire. Two faithful ser- 
vants watched and defended their master’s 
bed-room. One was silenced with a 
dagger, but the other sprang to give the 
alarm. The emperor, startled at the 
noise, leaped out of bed. The door to 
the empress he had himself barricaded. 
Escape was hopeless, and he crouched 
trembling in the folds of a screen.—Ben- 
ningsen stumbled upon his hiding-place, 
and sword in hand presented the act of 
abdication.. “On this condition,” says 
he, “I answer for your life.”—Paul re- 
fused, implored, struggled; and the lamp 
which shone upon this frightful scene 
was overturned by the half-drunken con- 
spirators. a went to the ante- 
chamber for another, and returned to 
find the emperor yielding his last breath. 
The scarf of an imperial guardsman had 
done the work of the bowstring. 

‘ahlen had remained without. He 
went to the prince, whose grief, the se- 
cret torment of his subsequent life, burst 
in bitter reproaches. He was conducted 
to the troops. Shouts of proclamation 
rent the city,—but with the first pause 
of repose, the wretched Alexander 
sob as we have seen, upon the neck 
of Stedingk. 

Here let us pause with the historian 
Thiers, to look at institutions. At ano- 
ther end of Europe, adds the philosophi- 
cal narrator.of this terrible event,—upon 
@ great and ancient throne, there also sat 
a mad prinee;—a king whose reason. for 
whole months would be in eclipse,—often 
in moments critical for empire. Did 
the thought of murder cross an English 
mind? "Ket, let it be repeated, men are 
far less to blame than institutions. Ifin 
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Russia, fifty years ago, an emperor must 
be throttled to set policy aright, in Eng- 
land a policy of could succeed a 


policy of war by the quiet going out of 
tt, and the quiet coming in of Ad- 
dington. 
oS aki 8 * et 

* * * * * 


e212 
— was now in his sixty-second 
year 


2 vigorous constitution, and 
cheerful temper, gave éclat and grace to 
the experience of so many years passed 
among the most prominent of the events 
of the ; and his natural wisdom and 
talents had richly profited by great op- 
portunities. Of all his countrymen at 
this period he was probably the most 
capable of conducting the war; but 
Gustavus the Fourth Sous not seem to 
have had a proper estimate of his mili- 
tary talents. Six years later, in the 
great campaign of 1814, he was selected 
by one of the best of modern captains 
to command the Swedish army; and in- 
deed there is no room for doubt that if 
Bernadotte had been king in 1808, and 
Stedingk his field marshal, Sweden would 
not have been despoiled of its oldest and 
most cherished province. Finland was 
conquered not by Russian force, which 
did not at first exceed 20,000 men,* nor 
by Russian skill, for in the field the 
Swedes were victorious; but was lost 
through the unpardonable mismanage- 
ment and treachery of those whom Gus- 
tavus intrusted with its defence. 

In the meantime Stedingk entered upon 
his administrative duties as one of the 
Regents of Sweden. The king, who 
chose to affect the character of Charles 
XII., had gone to Aland, intending to 
direct the operations of his army in per- 
son. It does not appear that he ever 
confronted the enemy ; but, on the con- 
trary, remained passively in an island 
fortress, surrounded by troops and gun- 
boats, watchful of his personal safety and 
fast undermining all foundations of the 
loyalty of his people. No king ever 
hastened more blindly to his own de- 
struction and the ruin of his country. 
It is customary in Sweden to attribute 
his misfortunes to insanity, and the seve- 
rity of his judges should be moderate 





* I have been told that there was formerly current in Stockholm a story of a trick successfully played by 


the Russian ministry, by which Stedin 
overwhelming. The invasion was wi 
was to be made. 


detour, altered some trifling part 


ever be the truth of the story, I have not found in Stedingk’s dispa 
seared as to give him anxiety for the result. On the 14th 


that at any time the force a him so 


was deceived into a belief that the force sent 
ut announcement, although Stedi: 
The troops on their way to Finland marched 


to make their numbers formidable in Stedingk’s dispatches, eac' » 
of their equipment, and marched a second time under his windows. What- 


Finland was 
and eve ly knew that it 

the Swedish Legation, and in order 
regiment having once passed, made a 


tches that the ruse was successful, or 


to 
February, 1808, he wrote the Commanding General in Finland that the invading army would net amount to 
20,000 men. On the 20th they crossed the frontier, and Stedingk immediately demanded his passports. 
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therefore. This insanity, moreover, was 
apparent before as well as after the loss 
of Finland, and the remedy was as much 
in the hands of the Diet before as after. 
His dethronement was postponed three 
years too a. a the fault oy lay 
not with the king. When Stedingk ar- 
rived in Stockholm, Sweden seemed 
tottering to destruction. Surrounded 
with enemies, she made face on every 
side, North, . and South.—17,000 
Russians occupied lower Finland, op- 
posed by an equal number of Swedes 
,and Finns on their own und, and 
anxious to defend the cause. A 
strong Swedish reserve was at hand also 
in the islands of Aland, while the Rus- 
sians, dispirited and without supplies, 
hesitated to advance. At this moment, 
against all reason and sense, according 
at least to the opinion of his aide-de-camp, 
Count Bidrnstierna, the Swedish General 
Klingsparre ordered a retreat, abandon- 
ing half the province to an enemy who 
needed but a single blow to complete his 
ruin, The great Gibraltar-like fortresses 
of Swartholm and Sweaborg were sur- 
rendered by their commanders; the first, 
in overt treason, and the latter veiled for 
appearances, but unquestionably in real 
treachery. These are sore points in 
Swedish history.* 

It was at this hopeless period that 
Stedingk entered, in some degree, upon 
the scene of action. He was summoned 
by the king, not to command the arm 
nnfortunately, which was still left wit 
Klingsparre, but to give his counsels and 
experience at the royal headquarters. 
The obstinacy and infirmities of Gusta- 
vus, however, increased day by day. 
He had the unparalleled folly to reject 
an offer of 11,000 English troops, because 
their English general did not suit his 
fancies. ith more than 100,000 men 
under arms, he managed never to have 
10,000 together. They were continually 
exhausted in forced marches across the 
length and breath of the kingdom, from 
Norway to Russia, and again from Rus- 
sia to the strait of Elsinore. All system 
was set at naught. English subsidies 
and Swedish supeiien, lavishly afforded 
by his allies and by his patient people, 
were squandered senselessly and ungrate- 
fully ; and in the midst of all, we read 
that he absolutely sold ammunition and 
stores ——- to the Russian quarter- 
masters. 
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Stedingk often hazarded remonstrance. 
His counsels were given with the frank- 
ness and fearlessness of his character, 
but always fruitlessly. The king an- 
swered hotly that he made his own 
decisions—nothing should them, 
and that never in this world would he be 
at peace with that ‘“‘Anti-Ohrist Bona- 
parte.”—“ Then,” said Stedingk, losing 
all patience, “if it must be war, learn at 
least how to make war.” The rebuke 
was not forgotten. 

In the meantime the patience of the 
country was exhausted. Among respon- 
sible men there was but one opinion in 
all Sweden ; that nothing was left but to 
depose and banish the king. A plot 
ripened fast, and its chiefs are held up to 
history as the liberators of their country. 
“ Sire,” said Baron Adlercreutz, entering 
the royal apartment at the head of the 
resolute band, “in the name of the 
nation I demand ‘your sword.” Gusta- 
vus drew it undaunted, and would have 
struck down the audacious speaker. Ser- 
vants and guard sprang to the side of the 
king, who struggled and fought like a 
madman; but overpowered, at last, he 
was borne away a prisoner, foaming with 
rage, to the castle of Gripsholm, Nota 
drop of blood was shed. The people of 
Stockholm heard the news with perfect 
satisfaction, and in the evening thronged 
to the theatres as if the day had been the 
feast day of the nation. In Dalecarlia, 
where the first Vasa declaimed against 
tyranny, a sentiment of loyalty for his 
decendant rose to the surface; but rea- 
son and right were soon manifest to the 
noble Dalesmen, and the revolution 
was unanimous. The conspirators has- 
tened to the uncle of Gustavus, the 
prudent and skilful Regent who had 
governed Sweden during the late mino- 
rity. He was made protector, and finall 
elected by the Diet King Charles q 
Stedingk was loyal as a Dalecarlian, He 
had heard early ramors of the reyolt, 
and hastened to put Gustavus on his 


guard. “ Traitor,” cried the nay ry 
king, drawing his sword upon his pd 
ful white-haired old servant, and threat- 
ening to plunge it in his breast.— 
“ Traitor!” 

Stedingk often related to his famil 
circle the effect of this ungrateful word. 
“Should I,” said he, “like the Sture of 
old, pierced by the sword of Erio,— 
should I have drawn it from my breast, 





* Two years afterwards, Stedingk wrote home from St, 








r the emperor with a p ° 
the enemy even before they crossed the frontier 


Petersburg that the commandant of was 
dollars; and that Swartholm had been seid to 
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kissed it reverently, and replaced it in 
the hands of my gracious sovereign? No, 
I could be no such dastard.” His hand 
indignantly sought the hilt of his own 
weapon, and the movement sufficed to 
poe Pe agg of the king back to its 
scabbard. 


Gustavus and his innocent son were 
banished by acclamation. The son, a 
child of eleven years, was innocent, in- 
deed ; but the crown of Sweden has ever 
been elective; and the house of Gustavus, 
a distant branch of the lineal Vasas, had 
itself been elected within fifty years, to 
= De pe oven wih es se ding, 

nded claims to legitimacy. Steding' 
and all others whose instincts might have 
clung to the succession, believed that 
they saw in the boy early traces of his 
father’s infirmities, and shuddered at the 
prospect. Results have abundantly 
ae the wisdom of a total revolution. 

Diet pronounced it unanimously, and, 
voting to the exiles a generous annuity 
$26,000), dismissed them across the 

tic. Gustavus contemptuously de- 
clined the pension, and died in 1887 a 
proud exile,—poor and lonely among the 
mountains of Switzerland. His son, an 
Austrian soldier, is the present prince of 


Vasa. 

Oharles XIII., Duke of Sudermania, 
was elected to the crown of his unfor- 
tunate nephew in 1809, when the present 
complicated and laborious Constitution 
came into existence. The new king had 
passed along life profiting by the expe- 
rience of brother’s and nephew’s errors 
and misfortunes. He was now sixty-one 
years of age. His countrymen have 
thought him a weak prince,—distin- 
guished, however, for prudent and 
cautious policy. As Regent he had been 
the first to recognize the French Repub- 
lic, and the kings of Europe called him 
Jacobin. He has been recklessly accused 
of connivance in the murder of his bro- 
ther, Gustavus III., and in the deposition 
of his nephew, the late king; but neither 
of these ch it seems to me, is sus- 
tained, and in royal misfortunes there is 
usually a speculative mystery which 
spares no convenient survivor. He had 
lived for several years in retirement at 
his country palace of Rosersberg, entirely 
disapproving the policy of his nephew ; 
and his first measures on coming to the 
head of affairs, were to hasten peace with 
Europe. To this end, Stedingk, respected 
and beloved by four successive sovereigns, 
under whose reign his manhood passed, 
was immediately requested to accept the 
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direction of foreign affairs. It was de- 
clined. Our hero found it repugnant to 
his loyalty to risk even the icion of 
sharing a revolution which, however 
necessary he may have judged it, had 
not yet been able to reconcile his heart, 
Much urged at length to return to service, 
and seeing its necessity, he undertook to 
make peace with Russia, whose armies 
were marching, with the consent of 
Napoleon, to make the conquest of 
Sweden. It was the saddest task of 
Stedingk’s life. Finland, lost by the 
fortune of war, could not be reconquered 
by diplomacy. Peace, however, was the 
extreme need of his country; no one, 
probably, could patch up a better one 
than Stedingk, and hoping only to save 
the islands of Aland, he set out with a 
heavy heart to meet a Russian negotiator 
at Frederickshamn. Bent er the single 
object of recovering the islands, he had 
demanded and obtained the promise of 
king, cabinet, and the Diet itself, that 
they should never be yielded. Foreign 
influence, however, stood uppermost at 
home; and Aland, whose. Russian guns 
to-day almost echo along the Swedish 
fiords, was bitterly signed away with 
that precious and long happy Finland 
where, eight hundred years before, the 
Swedish priests taught Christianity to 
pagans. There was no choice for 
Sweden but this dear-bought peace of 
1809. Its consequences, luckily, were 

also with Denmark, and at leugth 
with Napoleon, who, in return for entire 
acquiescence in his “‘ continental system,” 
gave back Pomerania and Rugen. 
Stedingk returned to the embassy at 
St. Petersburg, from which he had beer 
absent a little more than a twelve-month, 
and was received by the emperor with 
all the distinction and affection of past 
years. Decorations, dignities, rewards 
of every description, comforted his in- 
creasing age. His own king promoted 
him a grade in the rank of nobility. He 
became “ Count von Stedingk,” as well 
as “* His Excellency a Seigneur of the 
Kingdom;” and covered with Grand 
Crosses of Northern Europe, he was 
presently also named field-marshal of 
the Swedish army. From his letters at 
this period may be selected the following 
extracts, rendered especially interesting 
by subsequent events. 


St. Petersburg, 9th February, 1810. 
which your majesty has 
France created much sensa- 
The emperor remarked to 
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made wi 
tion here, 
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the French ambassador that Napoleon 
had granted us good terms: and the 
reply, I understand, was that Sweden 
was rather far from France. Oount 
Romanzoff has congratulated me, and 
insists that it is all a consequence of the 
peace of Frederickshamn ; and assumes 
it, therefore, to be in part his own cre- 
ditable handiwork. I cannot well con- 
ceive how we can long exist a neighbor 
of this colossus, unless either his strength 
be diminisheder ours increased. Norway 
would be a great prize for us, and with- 
out it we shall be lost before half a cen- 
tury. The Russians will never rest 


until they reach the German Ocean: 
but if Napoleon lives, which he seems 
inclined to do, there will probably turn 
up some miscount in the Russian calcu- 
lations.” 
* 


* * * * * 
January 17th, 1810. 

“The great news of the intended 
marriage of Napoleon arrived here on 
Thursday. The French ambassador, 
Caulaincourt, is much cast down about 
it; having had it greatly at heart that 
his sovereign should choose a Russian 
princess (the Grand Duchess Anne). It 
would have been a great windfall for him; 
whereas the present marriage will in- 
crease neither his credit nor his influence. 
The Russians are no less stupefied by it. 
Their vanity looked complacently upon 
the prospect of a Russian princess on 
the throne of France, and they believed 
it certain. When I say the Russians, I 
mean only the party uppermost in the 
emperor’s council. The bulk of the 
nation, in fact, detested the idea, and 
they say the empress-mother would not 
tolerate it; but vanity and self-interest 
would have carried the day if the demand 
had been pressed. The grand duchess 
will have to content herself now with 
her old lover, the Prince of Coburg; who 
was here last winter and made imself 
very agreeable to the dowager empress. < 


Wedding gossip being always more or 
less attractive, we are the more bound 
to correct these predictions. The grand 
duchess, whom Stedingk would have 
given alternately to the French emperor 
and the Prince of Coburg, might, indeed, 
have made her choice. According, at 
least, to M. Thiers, Napoleon exerted 
every means to get a Russian bride both 
at Erfurt and afterwards; and his de- 
mand of the Austrian archduchess was 
but an angry and sudden pique. The 
Russian emperor promised his sister, and 
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promised also his mother’s consent, ‘with 
a little delay; but it is likely that neither 
promise would have been kept. At all 
events, Napoleon chose to think so. The 
Prince of Ooburg prospered no better, 
and the beautiful prize was carried off 
by the late king of Holland. 

Soon after the election of Charles XIII, 
a Crown Prince was also elected in the 
person of Prince Oharles Auguste of 
Augustenburg. The sudden death of this 
beloved and # niyo successor to the 
throne, and the murder of Count Fersen 
by the people of Stockholm on suspicion 
of his having poisoned the prince, are 
events which, as affecting the memoirs 
of Stedingk, we have already noted 
sufficiently. 

A grand event in modern Swedish 
history, the election of Bernadotte, is 
next in the order of our narrative; and 
although Stedingk was quietly in St. 
Petersburg, looking on at a distance, and 
at first not a partisan of the French 
marshal, whose election took him, like 
many others, by surprise, there had been 
no circumstance yet in his career which 
so immediately affected his interests, and 
which so signally led on to the highest 
destinies of his life. 

The following is from his letter con- 
gratulating the king :— 


“ St. Petersburg, August 22, 1810. 
“ Srrz,—The two couriers arrivin 
successively on the 15th and the 
instant, have brought me news of an ex- 
tremely different character. The first 
taught me to think that your majesty’s 
wishes and those of the nation were 
united in favor of the Prince of Augus- 
tenburg [brother of the late Orown 
Prince], and now I am informed by his 
Excellency Baron Engestrém that the 
Prince of Ponte Corvo has been elected 
unanimously. Not being advised of 
what can have occasioned a change so 
sudden and unexpected, I confine myself’ 
to-day to the earnest hopes that it may 
be for the good of the country and to 
your majesty’s satisfaction. These things 
x 4 my heart most in this world. 

“ The sensation produced here by this 
great event surpasses all idea. Ministry, 
grandees, the whole people, look upon it 
as crowning the misfortunes which 
threaten the country. Everybody be- 
lieves the moment at hand when French 
influence will compel Russia to abandon 
every usurpation of the last century. 

= * — It is quite cer- 


tain, I think, that Russia as well as Den- 
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mark, is in despair at the choice; a good 
omen, it seems to me, for Sweden.” 


The Russian anxiety does not how- 
ever appear to have lasted long. Two 
months later, Stedingk wrote, that, 
“ Prince Kourakin, just returned from 
his mission to Paris, brings news highly 
satisfactory to the emperor, who is quite 
reassured of the friendship of Napoleon ; 
and, in fact, the terror at first excited 
by the election of the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo is entirely dissipated.” The idea 
had been almost universal that the elec- 
tion of Bernadotte was a consequence of 
Napoleon’s direct influence; a singular 
error, in fact, although a general belief 
of its being the wish of the French em- 

r operated conclusively in the result. 
apoleon was indifferent, or at least in- 
active.- The Swedish king sent a special 
messenger to Paris to find out the em- 
peror’s wishes, and the reply was he had 
none. A few years afterwards he said, 
at St. Helena, that the true Swedish 
king, for his pe and for French in- 
terests, would have been the King of 
Denmark [an early candidate], “‘ because 
I should then have governed Sweden 
simply through my contact with Danish 
rovinces. * * Berna- 
otte came to me for my consent, affect- 
ing great dependence upon my pleasure. 
I told him he had better profit by the 
wishes of those who proposed him ; 
that I desired to go for nothing in the 
election, but that he had my consent and 
my wishes.” 

The first person to conceive the pro- 
ject of elevating Bernadotte to the 
throne of Sweden, was a young lieu- 
tenant in the army, by name Baron Carl 
Otto Mérner. This gentleman, who is 
still living, published in 1829 a memoir, 
of which I co the good fortune to pos- 
sess @ copy ;* and it occurs to me that a 
sketch of the accession of the new dy- 
nasty may be drawn with profit from 
the narrative of its projector. 

In the choice of a new sovereign, the 
party in favor of the House of Augusten- 

urg, comprising most of those who had 
deposed Gustavus, was at first decidedly 
in the ascendant, It was natural to 
look to a worthy brother of the late 
popular prince, whose many virtues had 
won their way into the people’s hearts, 
and whose family were endeared there- 
fore to Sweden, The king, easily per- 
suaded of this, sent off an express to 
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Paris with a letter to Napoleon, asking 
his opinion. The courier left Stock- 
holm on the 6th of June, accompanied 
by young Moruer, travelling on furlough, 
but at the same time charged to take care 
of the courier’s dispatches in case of 
accident. The mind of the young travel- 
ler was filled with secret speculations, 
and strayed boldly into the idea that 
Sweden needed a prince possessed of 
something more than the accident of 
royal blood. Brooding on the great 
thought, he became satisfied that a party 
could easily grow up in Sweden in favor 
of some tried French soldier. Berna- 
dotte was not at first in his mind ex- 
clusively. His imagination dwelt as 
much upon Macdonald, and others; and 
the Prince Eugene, whose daughter has 
since brought to the Swedish throne the 
rich inheritance of her father’s and 
grandmother's virtues, is equally named 
in the memoir as among the worthiest 
in his fancy. 

Morner’s travelling companion, bear- 
ing the secret dispatch of the king, was 
a fellow-soldier in the Swedish service, 
Colonel Ankarsvird. Their conversa- 
tion during a long journey naturally 
turned often upon the grand topic of 
their country, the royal election; and 
by the time they arrived in Paris, Mér- 
ner seems to have pneanyses's 4 ¢ eon 
actively upon a project which had en- 
greed. his thoughts thus far in perfect 
secresy. He had an old and much re- 
spected friend in Paris, an aide-de-camp, 
and confidential secretary to Napoleon, 
a Colonel Lapie, whom he resolved to 
make his first confidant. He found Lapie 
on the evening of his arrival, and pro- 
ceeded at once to discover which of the 
great Frenchmen then in Paris his old 
friend might think most capable of a 
sceptre. All this sounds much like the 
vagary of a boy, and so indeed it was; 
but it was a vagary nevertheless which 
resulted in the destiny of the Swedish 
crown, and it is a vagary, therefore, 
worthy of record. Mérner was the son 
of an influential Swede, the governor of 
the province of Upsala. The youth, 
moreover, was a member, by inherit- 
ance, of the legislature of his country. 
These circumstances, together with his 
sudden arrival in Paris, bearing secret 
dispatches, may have impressed Lapie 
with more respect for the subject pro- 
posed to his attention than probably 
would otherwise have been the case. 





oan It is entitled Kort berattelse om ursprunget till thronféljare-valet i drebro, ar 1810; upsatt af Carl Otto 
rner, ; 
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Morner began the conversation with 
a sketch of the precarious state of affairs 
at home, and presently astonished his 
hearer with an abrupt announcement 
that Sweden was in need of the best 
man in France for king; who should it 
be? Bernadotte, Macdonald, Beauhar- 
nais; Lapie must say who is most wor- 
thy. The Frenchman mused for a little 
while. He would not too hastily com- 
mit an opinion, which might one day 
pass fora crime. He had gone unharmed 
through the revolution, and he now 
prudently invited his friend to come 
next morning to breakfast. After a 
night’s reflection, and with the secret 
conviction that his imperial master 
looked to undermine the power of Rus- 
sia, his mind came to rest, and he pro- 
nounced unequivocally for the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo. A long conversation en- 
sued, and the friends separated, mutually 

ledged to work discreetly and secretly ; 
érner to seek new sympathisers in his 
dream, and Lapie, as Mérner hoped, 
probably to tell the story to the emperor. 

The young Swede next visited his 
consul, Mr. Signeul, to whom he also 
committed his secret; and who, after a 
day’s reflection, joined heart and hand 


in the enterprise. Signeul had long pre- , 
sided over the Swedish consulate in ‘ 


Paris, and was thoroughly versed in 
state affairs affecting the external rela- 
tions of his country. His adoption of 
the project was a grand step in its suc- 
cess; and it was owing to his manage- 
ment that Mérner, three days afterwards 
(on the 25th of June, 1810), obtained a 
secret interview with the great man 
whose royal destiny he had thus rough- 
hewn. In the words of Mérner, the 
prince “ manifested much indifference, 
suspecting the whole to be a snare. 
Napoleon, he knew, was privately not 
his friend, and while certainly flat- 
tered by a proposal which might lead to 
a crown, he prudently affected great in- 
difference. Indeed, had I not been some- 
what prepared,” continues Mérner, “for 
such a reception, I should have been 
persuaded that the prince had no ambi- 
tion for a throne; but when, at length, 
after further conversation, he professed 
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a readiness to chan 
order to be eligible, I had no longer dif- 
ficulty in seeing through this appearance 
of indifference.” 

Almost at the moment of this inte- 
resting interview, General Fabien Wrede, 
Swedish ambassador at the French court, 
was in private audience with Napoleon, 
exerting himself to obtain some conclu- 
sive answer to the royal letter proposing 
the Swedish dynasty to the opinion and 
advice of the then arbiter of Europe. 
It is a question if Napoleon’s indifference 
was more real than Bernadotte’s.* Swe- 
den was more remote from France than 
now, and the part she should adopt in a 
war with Russia was ibly less im- 
portant in the mind of Napoleon I. than 
of Napoleon III. General Wrede, ac- 
cording to Mérner, obtained from the 
emperor nothing beyond an assurance 
that the Swedish election should be 
“ free;” that he, the emperor, would 
meddle with nothing affecting it. 

This reply, corresponding perfectly 
with Napoleon’s declaration at St. Helena 
already quoted, was immediately disco- 
vered, and communicated by Laois to 
Moérner. The young intriguer then felt 
encouraged to confide his secret to the 
Swedish ambassador, whom he had 
known at home. It was a bold measure, 
but boldness only could achieve his end. 
There was an expression of anxiety and 
—— on the countenance of Mérner, 
when he presented himself to the am- 
bassador. He must have had the air of 
being in some youthful scrape. “ How 
now, Morner, have you a duel on your 
hands?” ‘No General,” was the answer, 
“T have something rather more import- 
ant ;” and having obtained a promise of 
secresy, he disclosed frankly all he had 
pow and = he rn thus far effected. 
" ave, to-day,” he added, “spoken 
with the Prince of Ponte Oorvo, and I 
have his reply, that with the permission 
of the emperor, he is ready, if elected, 
to become Lutheran and ebm Prince 
of Sweden.” 

It is extraordinary how, immediately 
the project of this inexperienced, and as 
it were, obscure young soldier, carried its 
way with every Swede to whom it was 


his religion, in 





* Mr. Alison, who, by the way, seems to have had no knowledge 
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to the throne of a monarchy bord: 
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committing himself in his cause. The extreme anxiety,” continues the Scotch historian, ‘‘ which 
evinced for some time afterward to convince the cabinet of St. Petersburg that he had taken no concern in 
the election of Bernadotte, renders it the more probable that he was in reality at the bottom of the transac- 


tion.” —Alison’s History, chapter Ixv. 


It is certain, as we shall presenly see, that an agent from France did conduce much to the event, and it 
appears certain that this agent did profess to be employed by Napoleon; who, however, disavowed tha, and 
whose whole conduct in the matter from the first appears to have been inconsistent. 
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confided. It was like some new light, 
which a necromancer might have com- 
pounded for suddenly illuminating the 
minds of a nation at fault. The Swedish 
ambassador pledged himself at once, and 
unconditionally ; he would labor, he said, 
to the utmost extent of his power, in the 
election of the Prince of Ponte Corvo. 

In the meantime the future Crown- 
Prince and king repaired to St. Cloud, 
to consult the emperor, to obtain his 
opinion, and to make sure that he should 
be the first to disclose to him the idea. 
Morner saw the prince for the second 
time, immediately after his return from 
this audience, and was assured that the 
emperor had not only made no objection, 
but while he seemed determined not to 
influence the election, promised to op- 
pose no obstacle to its results, as planned 
by Morner. 

The ambassador, after communicating 
the secret to the Duc de Gadore, and 
through him to Savary, prepared a dis- 
patch relating the circumstances, as in 
duty bound to his own government. This 
dispatch, it was agreed, should be borne 
by Mérner, who, on the day of his depart- 
ure had a third interview with his future 
sovereign. “Say to your king,” said 
Bernadotte, into whose heart the pro- 
spect had now worked its way, “that the 
emperor makes not only no objection, 
but in case of my election. he will per- 
mit me to receive the flattering confi- 
dence of the Swedish people. Say, also, 
that I will accept it with its constitutional 
conditions, and change my religion.” 

“T quitted Paris,” Mérner afterwards 
wrote, “in very agitated spirits. The 
difficulties of my plan seemed to increase 
in imagination, but I soon forgot such 
gloomy fears as I reflected that the cause 
was one through which Sweden should 
have the best of kings. If it fail, I 
thought, posterity will lament the doom 
which must close my days—a fate which 
seemed in my heart the sweetist of all,— 
death for the good of the Fatherland.” 

Thus far everything had prospered. 
It seems probable that all hitherto in the 
secret, suspected Mérner to have more 
or less of authority from home, for what 
he agitated; and the impulse of all was 
at least compliance. Mérner alone knew 
the wy wy A his proceeding. He alone 
knew that his life hung upon the stake; 
and it was with no common courier’s 
sensations that he entered Stockholm, 
and bore his dispatches to the office of 
foreign affairs. e was received in the 
private bureau of the minister, Baron 
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Engestrém, who, as he read, changed 
om: and at intervals glanced angrily at 
the bearer. ‘* Who bade you, sir, mingle 
yourself in these matters? How have 
you dared, sir, to do this?” 

Before Mérner could speak, two others 
of the State Council entered the room, 
and were informed of what was passing. 
They questioned the youth closely, and 
told him that if he went further, it would 
cost him his head ;—thus far, they said, 
the matter might be harmless, because 
the king had already chosen his succes- 
sor. Mérner answered, that come what 
might, he feared nothing; ‘‘ other heads,” 
he said, “ will pay, perhaps, the cost of 
mine.” Undismayed by frowns and 
threats, he knew that no successor had 
been chosen. His resolution was un- 
shaken. Moreover, there had been some- 
thing in the air of one of his questioners, 
Count von Essen, which hinted that he' 
at least did not entirely resent what had 
passed in Paris. The other ministers, 
presently, in a milder tone, advised 
Morner to banish the thought of Berna- 
dotte, which they called a giddy youthful 
dream (Ungdomsyra), otherwise it would 
be necessary to order his arrest. Mérner 
resolutely replied, that in that case the 
people would rescue him; and finding 
that he could not be intimidated, the 
ministers at length dismissed him, with 
renewed recommendations to get the 
better of a boyish delirium. 

Disregarding all such counsel, Mérner 
went diligently to work in search of 
partisans. He first appealed to the offi- 
cers of his own regiment. The colonel 
(Lagerbring), with'whom he was a favor- 
ite, openly declared for the French mar- 
shal. The lieutenant-colonel and several 
junior officers immediately, also, and 
zealously embraced the project. Leading 
members of the House of Peasants next 
became his converts, all pledging them- 
selves to win over their colleagues in the 
Diet. Several of the House of Olergy, 
and of the Burghers, also promised their 
their votes and influence. In a word, 
the indefatigable Mérner created in a 
few -_— a powerful faction. His friends 
seeing his danger, for the resentment of 
the government could not be long with- 
held, earnestly advised him to leave the 
city, pledging themselves to work faith- 
fully in the cause. The old king was 
exceedingly angry. His choice had 

ed upon the Prince of Augustenburg, 
and a French party plotting against the 
royal will, might well incur royal re- 
venge. 
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Mérner retired to Upsala, where he 
labored among all classes, but where the 
malice of the government pursued him. 
The colonel of his regiment was ordered 
to put him under arrest, but contented 
himself with the promise of the young 
officer not to leave Upsala. The diet 
assembled, and Morner’s parliamentary 
right was withheld. He remained a 
prisoner of state within the limits of his 
native town. 

Meanwhile, the revolution in the Swe- 
dish mind worked apace. The king, 
however, demanded the Prince of Au- 
gustenburg, and a committee to which 
the proposal was referred were almost 
unanimous in adopting it. At this crit- 
ical moment, General Wrede, just re- 
turned from Paris, was added to the 
committee, and a French emissary ar- 
rived with documents which gave color 
‘to the growing belief, that Napoleon 
desired the election of his marshal. A 
portrait of the youthful son of the 
French candidate was also received and 
circulated, and the boy-features of his 
present excellent majesty, won their 
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way also in the service of his father. A 
vigorous and stirring pamphlet, well- 
written, by Mérner, appeared and spread 
through Sweden. The army seemed to 
fire with the thought of Bernadotte. 
The committee fal rose, and re- 
assembled to declare for the Prince of 
Ponte Oorvo, whom the king, carried 
away at last with the fl formerly 
begged his faithful Diet to give him as 
his heir. 

The vote was taken on the 21st of 
August, 1810, and resulted unanimously. 
The House of Peasants were first to give 
in their adhesion, early in the mo! q 
Nobles, clergy, burghers, followed 
eloquent succession; and, from Hapa- 
randa to the southernmost cape of Scania, 
the name of Bernadotte rang with accla- 
mation. The prince answered the sum- 
mons in person. The indefatigable Mér- 
ner, enriched with broad lands and pro- 
motion, became his Royal Highness’s 
adjutant-in-chief; and Sweden, happy in 
an independent king, re-entered on her 
sometime broken career of progress, 
victory, and honor, 
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FROM THE EARLIEST AGES DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


| ie is not to be doubted that the prac- 
tice of eating was introduced at a 
very early period of man’s existence. 
Adam was directed to eat, and a 
liberal allowance was assigned to him, 
that is, of the vegetable kingdom, for it 
is not said that on the fowls of the air, 
the fishes of the sea, or the cattle of the 
field, he was permitted to feed. It 
might be that the teeth were not yet pre- 
pared to masticate grosser food than 
fruit, which requires only the incisors, 
or front teeth; but as soon as man foun 

the use of the eye, or canine teeth, he 
began on solid food, which being trans- 
ferred to the molars, the system of grind- 
ing took place, and meat was in a state 
fit for nutrition. It is not said how soon 
the eye teeth appeared ; those of late 
generations come very early, particu- 
larly in this country; itis certain those 
of Eve came late in life. Alas! too late 
for posterity. However, this is no busi- 
ness of ours; all tiat can be said is, that 
man immediately became carnivorous, 
and so remains to this day. Still this 


carnivorous power was materially 
checked in its tendencies by want of 
knowledge of the art of cooking. As 
yet restaurants were not, oysters could 
be eaten raw, as they are now; but 
science which had not dawned could not 
be applied even to the simplest process 
of roasting a sirloin or frying smelts. 
No individual was able to prepare a-la- 
mode beef, or serve up & stuffed 
with sage and onions. Oivilization was 
greatly advanced before new Fa gece 
were discovered, before m turtle 
one or mince pies could be presented. 
he first mention of meat as diet is 
when Isaac, near his end, directs his son 
Esan to kill some venison; and, although 
he was grossly deceived, by kid being 
substituted in its place, it seems to have 
strengthened the old patriarch, simple 
though the food was, for no mention is 
made of currant jelly for the one, or 
mint sauce for the other. The next 
direct notice of the use of animal food 
was immediately previous to the sonar 
ture of the Hebrews from Egypt. - 
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slaved, as they had long been, by the 

yes their food was probably 

t; and as they had reason to believe 
the journey before them would be long 
and painful, they wisely endeavored to 
obtain physical strength by a large sup- 
ply of food more nourishing than that 
on which they had been forced to live. 
Accordingly they supped on roast lamb 
and spinach. The lamb was fairly 
roasted with fire, “uot raw nor sodden 
at all with water:” and what is more, 
one entire roast was made of the entire 
animal. This, it is true, was an incipi- 
ent step in the culinary art, though not 
in accordance with our rules, deduced, 
as they are, from a combination of theo- 
retical science and practical experience. 
Ofthis repast, thus prepared, the Hebrews 
partook largely, as they were directed 
to do, and as they were further required 
“to let nothing of it remain until the 
morning.” It was hardly necessary to 
lay upon them the first injunction, for 
they were hungry, and had long lived 
upon less nourishing diet; neither is it 
matter of surprise that they should be 
unwilling their task-masters should know 
how well their own private larder was 
stored, nor the manner their meat was 
cooked. That they were unaccu-tomed 
to such delicate food, and in fact, little 
used to animal diet, may be inferred 
from the circumstance that when, some- 
what later, while on their wearisome 
journey, they murmured at being obliged 
to eat of one vegetable substance morn- 
ing, noon, and night, for breakfast, din- 
ner, and supper, they sighed over the 
remembrance “of the fish, cucumbers, 
melons, onions, leeks, and garlic they 
had so freely eaten during heir abode 
in Egypt.” No mention is here made 
of meat. From this time forward, flesh 
became a standing dish; and although 
the Hebrews, when settled in their new 
abode, are said in their entertainment of 
strangers to have set before them bread, 
~. and wine, it is pretty certain that 
the first course was of some more solid 
substance. It is, however, singular that 
in the approaches made by the Hebrews 
and nations immediately succeeding, the 
culinary art, simple as it was with them, 
made slow eee, and in some in- 
stances actually retrograded. The Be- 
douins dried their meat in the sun, and 
the Croats, of more modern days, employ 
a method quite simple, and one that does 
not in the slightest degree interfere with 
their habitual pursuits. It is, that 
when they kill an animal, they cut a 
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morsel of the fattest part, strew over it 
a little salt, place it under the saddle, 
when, after a gallop of a few hours, it is 
brought forth well heated and tender 
enough to be eaten without further pre- 
paration. We are fond of recurring to 
the past, and praising the simplicity of 
former times ; this we often do without 
sufficient reflection. This primitive 
mode of —— wycony not commend- 
able, and happily is no longer necessary, 
The march ve Lind, the boast of our 
times, has led to refinement, and to more 
intimate knowledge of an element, the 
judicious use of which has developed 
science and enlarged our enjoyments, 
We allude to fire. 

The first man was, as we are told, 
created in a warm climate; of course it 
was not likely he should early learn the 
use, or even make the discovery of an 
element that his feelings told him was 
not necessary, although one which civil- 
ized moderns of all climes cannot now 
exist without. It is not the father of 
cookery, but it may be called its god- 
father, for it certainly stands sponsor 
for the most of the aliments that sustain 
us. One thing leads to another: no 
sooner was it discovered that fire in al- 
most every department of cookery was 
necessary, than cookery in grateful ac- 
knowledgment introduced chemistry, 
and this in turn led to pharmacy. See, 
then, what blessings, moral and physical, 
have been bestowed on the world by 
cookery as produced by fire, and how 
much our happiness is promoted by the 
union of the two. It is true, fire has 
occasionally been grossly perverted from 
its original beneficent purpose by being 
employed to produce conviction on the 
mind of unbelievers of particular dog- 
mas; but this is not cooking ; and cook- 
ing, which may be considered as the 
chief cause of bringing fire into service, 
is in no way chargeable with the ill-use 
of the properties of its auxiliary. It 
appears, then, that the cook, the che- 
mist, and the apothecary, act in unison 
for the benefit of those who eat; and the 
number of these is not only quite large, 
but is constantly increasing; the cook, 
by converting the elements into nutri- 
ment, the chemist by analyzing their 
properties, and the apothecary by re- 
moving them when they do harm te the 
system. 

Having in these preliminary remarks 
referred to the early habit of eating, and 
the period when meat was first brought 
on table, we shall endeavor to show the 
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method practised in rendering this new 
article of food palatable: in other words, 
ive an insight into the art or science 
(as it is called by its st of cook- 
ing. Here we are forced to leave the 
most early records, as they are deficient 
in details, and must be content with 
gleaning from profane history such facts 
as may shed light on this interesting and 
highly important topic. We have con- 
8 Greek and Roman history (we are 
tired of Babylon and Nineveh), but do 
not discover, except in a few instances, 
accounts sufficiently minute for our pur- 
The habits and mode of life of 

these ancient people were entirely dif- 
ferent from those of the moderns; to be 
sure, they made speeches almost as long 
as ours, but as they fought and killed 
game with bows and arrows, instead of 
muskets that produce fire, they were 
— of the many uses to which this 
element may be applied. The advance- 
ment of civilization and intelligence has 
brought us to the knowledge, that while 
it is a powerful instrument in taking 
away life, it is also a means of sustaining 
it. Nor do we find that these people, 
enlightened as they undoubtedly were, 
could waltz, or dance the polka, both of 
which so much enliven the spirits, refine 
the taste, and, above all, sharpen the 
appetite. The earliest notice of Grecian 
cooking is found in the 9th book of the 
lliad. It is known to all scholars that 
Achilles and the commander-in-chief of 
the army had a bitter quarrel about a 
lady, called each other hard names, 
and separated deadly foes. Achilles be- 


ing of a.fiery temper, left the army, 
which, in consequence, suffered many 

thought necessary to 
success, that he should resume his ‘lane 
as one of the chiefs, three envoys were 


reverses. It being 


dispatched to urge his return. The 
deputation consisted of Ulysses, Ajax, 
‘and an old man named Phenix, a calm 
country member, who was doubtless 
selected for the purpose of standing be- 
tween the cunning of Ulysses and the 
ardent temperament of Ajax. Achilles, 
on the lookout, seeing them approach, 
immediately desired his friend, Patroclus, 
to fill the largest bowl with the best 
wine, and knowing they would be hun- 
Saw him to prepare refresh- 
men 


“ He said. Patroclus o’er the blazing fire, 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire ; 
The brazen vase Antomedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep, and goat contains.” 
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This of course was a stew. After- 
wards,— - 
“ Then when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strews a bed of glowing embers wide ; 


Above the coals the smoking fragments turns 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns.” 


This was a broil. As yet gridirons 
were not. y 
The party ate and drank plenteously. 
Madame Dacier and other commentators 
are pleased with the simplicity of the 
entertainment, and remark with admira- 
tion on the free and easy style in which 
it was conducted. Patroclus, the friend 
of the host, was the chief cook; no ser- 
vants appeared, each guest helping him- 
self as he liked. It is to be sup as 
Achilles and Patroclus both la in 
the preparation, it was intended the 
festival should be worthy of the exalted 
personages who were to partake of it; 
these were no less than a king, the son 
of a king, and three renowned Grecian 
generals, All seemed pleased; yet by 
closely viewing the matter, it will be 
seen that this was only outward show, 
for it did not produce the effect intended. 
If fleas were then as numerous and as 
nimble as those of the present day, each 
ambassador returned home with one in 
his ear; and this, exclusive of the fe 
was all that was obtained, while Achilles 
resisted their entreaties, and remained as 
obstinate as ever. How is this to be 
accounted for? Simply thus—there was 
a defect in the cooking. Had they com- 
menced with a potage @ la Reine, or even 
a with a glass of sparkling 
Catawba immediately after, it would have 
roduced an eeable feeling; then 
alli and turbot, or anguille a la 
Tartare, with a few hors-d’euores, and 
a genial spirit would have been created ; 
these, followed by lamb or kid (leaving 
out the pork) as réti, it cannot be 
doubted the party would have risen 
from table in harmony with each 
other, the object of the meeting being 
accomplished, and the war more speedily 
terminated. It is, however, unfair to 
condemn people for ignorance; the 
Greeks could compose a poem which 
is still the admiration of the lettered 
world, bnt they had never been taught 
the art of cooking on scientific prin- 
ciples; had not discovered the new com- 
binations science has developed. Let 
us add, too, to their praise, that they 
were the original inventors of the sau- 
sage. Their first attempt was made by 
mingling with a moderate quantity of 
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pork, the flesh of rabbit, pheasant, and 
peacock, which being spiced with me 
ment, the whole was made very taste: 
and was imitated with great success by 
the moderns down to the sixth century. 
A distinguished Italian poet who flourish- 
ed about the same period, composed, in 
honor of the sa a song that enjoyed 
much <> taper among all gourmands. 
It is neither convenient nor necessary to 
continue the account of Grecian gastro- 
nomy. It probably improved by inter- 
course with foreign nations, and by the 
increase of wealth, which generates 
luxury. Let us pass to others. 

The Romans were a hardy race of 
people, of strong minds,—what we should 
call a go-ahead people,—but deficient in 
refinement. Much of their literature, 
and nearly all their cookery, were derived 
from the Greeks, after time had produced 
an improvement in Grecian art. In their 
early career, their best cooks were from 
Sicily, ms rwpd nicest dishes vg 
signated by the name Sicule dapes. Ye 
although taus provided, their tables > 
loaded with solid materials rather than 
with skilfully compounded dishes. The 
profusion was marvellous; they thought 
to dazzle by display rather than to win 
good will and appetite by delicate food 
scientifically prepared. No better proof 
need be given of the want of delicacy of 
the Roman appetite, than their great 
fondness for pork; a hard, slow of di- 
gestion, substance that should rarely be 
eaten. Their method of killing, intend- 
ed, no doubt, to remove this objection, 
did not make the meat any better. They 
thrust a spit red hot through the body 
of the pig, and suffered it to die without 
bleeding. Even if by this method the 
flesh was made tender, the retention of 
the blood changed its color, and disposed 
it to more speedy putrifaction. It may 
be said, en passant, that pork was not im- 
proved bya moderninvention. A living 
pig was taken (only about two hundred 
years ago) made to swallow vinegar, 
water, a great variety of herbs, all boiled 
together, then immediately whi; to 
death, and roasted forthwith. None of 
these practices, we are happy to say, 
prevail at present. 

The Romans eat of many dishes we 
are accustomed to, many we are not, 
and many we never think of as food. 
Game was always in repute. Wild and 
domestic fowls were much liked, as they 
are with us, except the nightingale, the 
cuckoo, and the peacock. Of these last 
the tongues were in vogue down to the 
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time of William the Conqueror, and 
were considered a great delicacy. Fish 
was abundant, and of t variety, yet 
cod, haddock, and halibut do not ap- 
pear to have been known, or if so, were 
not valued. Of the solid meats, the 
most of them were the same as those 
we eat; but the young of the common 
ass (asinus) and Jone puppies (cabuli 
lactantes), were they never so well fat- 
tened, we could never tolerate. Yet 
the last were evidently thought a deli- 
cacy, for they formed part of the enter- 
tainment given by Mecenas to Augustus 
and Horace. It was not that the 
Romans were deficient in comestibles ; 
these were abundant and various; what 
they lacked was judgment in the choice, 
and art in combining them. They 
could well discipline large armies, that 
conquered wherever they were led, yet 
they had not the skill necessary to sus- 
tain life agreeably; or, in other words, 
they were deficient in knowledge of 
pan My They could make wise laws 
for general government, yet lacked skill 
to give fresh zest to food. Many of 
their laws are adopted into our code, 
but we eschew their kitchen. They 
were wanting in invention. The 
were good eaters, but this is not enou 
to form a man of pure taste. The 
French professors say, — “* L’homme 
mange : Footman desprit sait manger.” 
And then their sauces! It is painful to 
think of them. Modern adepts will 
wonder at their taste. It is doubtful if 
what delighted patrician palates would 
with our plebeian ideas. The most 
celebrated of their sauces was the garum. 
This was composed in the’ following 
manner:—“The intestines of fish are 
thrown into a vessel, salted, laid before 
the sun, frequently turned ; when suffi- 
ciently heated, the garwm is drawn from 
them.” ‘This was highly esteemed; yet 
it will at once be perceived that, leaving 
out the seasoning, it is no other than our 
common fish oil, of a most rancid odor. 
Other sauces were made, rendered even 
more pungent by a sprinkling of asa- 
foetida (silphium), the odor of which we 
have no terms for. It is matter of sur- 
prise that the Romans should have been 
so long contented with combinations of 
so gross, and, to us, so repulsive a nature, 
more especially as they had so intimate 
an intercourse with the more refined 
Greeks. During the early period of 
their history, they sent a deputation to 
Athens to request a copy of the laws of 
Solon, besides which, many of the 
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Roman youth were sent there to study 
belles-lettres and philosophy ; it is hardly 
to be supposed these individuals, in 
search of knowledge, would return with- 
out bringing with them correct notions 
of the fare they had been accustomed 
to, with the manner it had been pre- 
pared. In fact, this intercourse did at 
last bring forth a change ; and when, by 
their all-conquering arms, the world was 
at their feet, and riches accumulated, the 
Romans became refined in their taste, 
and the luxury of the table kept pace 
with the mighty power of the state. 
Then the universe was ransacked for 
rarities, and the ingenuity of men was 
tasked to discover new modes of grati- 
fying the new and varied tastes that 
were formed. Poultry and truffles were 
brought from Africa, rabbits from Spain, 
pheasants from Greece, and peacocks 
trom the extreme parts of Asia; exclu- 
sive of this, increased attention was 
given to the cultivation of fruit, as well 
exotic as indigenous, so that nothing was 
left undone to make Rome the focus of 
gastronomy, as she was the mistress of 
the world. Thus she remained many 
centuries, supreme in power, the centre 
of art, the seat of literature, the home of 
eloquence, and last, though by no means 
least, the abode of a class of men who, by 
their scientific labors, gave dignity to a 
hitherto neglected department of domes- 
tic economy, made it the means of in- 
fusing a kindly spirit, and taught man- 
kind the salutary precept that reconcili- 
ation is often produced, benevolence 
awakened, and many of the passions 
that disturb social life calmed by a 
copious dinner, scientifically prepared. 
Time rolled on, and the flame of the 
culinary art burned long and bright to 
cheer the world; but the kitchen fire, 
like man, is as liable to trouble, as the 
sparks to fly upwards. Sad, very sad, is 
the thought that, just as we have ac- 
quired a pure taste of earthly pleasures, 
a chilling blast of adversity comes into 
the midst of our enjoyment, withers the 
sweet flowers we have tended with so 
much care, and robs us of our delight. 
The morning dawn may display its 
brightness, filling us with hope, the noon 
may be clothed in splendor, but the 
evening be shronded in gloom ; and so it 
was with ancient Rome. Her night 
came; her glowing hearths (particularly 
the kitchen hearths) became solitary, or 
were ed by new and uncouth forms, 
who knew nothing but hunger: her 
harvests were trodden by the horses of 
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the stranger. The immigrants scorned 
the delicacies before them, the art b 
which they were created, and the han 
that had labored to combine them. 
Palaces were destroyed, and with them 
the cooks who had made them joyous 
abodes, By the irruption of the barba- 
rians, the internal as well as the external 
glories of Rome were effaced, and this 
was followed by a period of darkness 
that rested long over the civilized 
world. Everything fell before Alaric 
and his rough hordes; nothing was re- 
spected. ee and science, fish and 
fine arts, bouilli and belles-lettres, pastry 
and poetry, all shared alike in one com- 
mon fate, were involved in the same uni- 
versal ruin, and ages elapsed before the 
light of knowledge and the art of cook- 
ing were restored, to brighten the mind 
with one, and refine the appetite of man- 
kind with the other. The conquerors 
were for a time constant to their horse 
flesh, or meat of domestic animals, 
which they eat raw; but climate and the 
example of the vanquished ere long 
brought about a change. They found the 
delicately prepared meats of the south 
more Leoargy 1 gs o taste than wae 
own coarse food, and by mingling in the 
repasts of the conque tay ations 
insensibly tinctured with civilization, 
and learned, at last, to estimate the gen- 
tleness of social life. “A general improve- 
ment took place about the fifth century 
of our era, a period when the councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon were in session, 
for the pu of settling certain con- 
tested religious dogmas. As these coun- 
cils were composed of from six to eight 
hundred pious priests, who for a long 
time were engaged in most solemn dis- 
cussions, cénducted frequently with angry 
debates, it is fair to believe their appe- 
tites were rendered keen by their 

ous labors, and, judging by the effects 
produced, it is highly probable that in . 
satisfying these appetites, which roof 
certainly did, this large assembly of cul- 
tivated persons afforded, by example, 
quite as much aid to the canse of good 
ookery as they did by precept to the 
general interest of the church. We 
mention these two circumstances toge- 
ther to show that good feeding and 
orthodoxy are not unfrequently found 
hand in hand. 

Although the progress of amelioration 
was occasionally checked, it Lind quod 
ally gained ground. It was 
spicuous in France, where it took a stand 
under the enlightened government of 
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Charlemagne, and continued to advance 
during the reigns of his successors. But 
a@ most notable change took place from 
the moment Chivalry commenced to 
bring an influence on social manners. 
Then, among many of its achievements 
was that of the introduction of females 
into social circles, which not only soft- 
ened the harsh features in the character 
of men, but tended still further to im- 
prove the gastronomic taste of the age. 
Cookery was immensely the gainer. The 
fair and noble dames, who embellished 
the court, or smiled on suitors, did not 
disdain to cast an eye on the kitchen, 
whence now issued aliments made more 
alluring by varied embellishments be- 
stowed upon them. Pheasants appeared 
on table, their claws gilt with gold, and 
the peacock was presented with its gor- 
geous tail expanded, to charm the eye, 
while it enticed to a more material sense. 
Fair hands, hitherto unused to toil, now 
assisted in some of the minor details of 
the kitchen, and pastry soon occupied a 
station which succeeding ages have con- 
firmed. The Venetians furnished the 
spices of the East, and the Arabians the 
perfumed liquids. Meats were served up 
in fantastic forms, and fish was some- 
times boiled in rose-water. 

Gookery, like some of the best quali- 
ties of our nature, may be diverted from 
its true purpose, by being carried to ex- 
tremes. So thought some legislators, 
who attempted to apply a corrective, by 
presing sumptuary laws. These, people 
aughed at and evaded, so that at last 
they became, like other historical monu- 
ments, thought of, but neither read nor 
observed. e world moved on, and 
every one lived as well as he could. 
The meat in the pot simmered—the joint 
turned with the spit—the stew frothed 
—the fry uttered its welcome sound, and 
the gridiron stood a fire which even Tay- 
lor or Scott would have winced at. If 
historical report be true, excellent fare 
was always to be found within the ab- 
beys, convents, monasteries, and like es- 
tablishments, which, being well endowed, 
[Ne aipne: by people of discernment, and 

ittle subjected to the gaze of the pro- 
‘fans, enjoyed culinary prerogatives de- 
nied to worldly communities. 

Having brought our batterie de cuisine 
thus far into good company, a place is 
now open to present cookery in another 
and highly important point of view. It 
is astonishing to perceive the aid chro- 
nology has received from cookery, and 
how well it traces the progress of, civili- 
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zation. The early stage of manhood is 
marked by men cutting slices from the 
living animal and eating them raw; the 
second period is when the meat is broiled 
or stewed; the third, when the mind be- 
comes enlarged, and human skill is exer- 
cised in forming combinations to foster 
the desire cf all created beings to reach 
a point beyond the one on which they 
rest. Here is civilization. Here is the 
world’s progress clearly defined by Cook- 
ery, which thus has a merit unnoticed 
even by its most zealous partisans. 

The present offers a fit occasion to hold 
a little téte-d-téte with our readers, for 
the purpose of showing what we consid- 
er our duty, and what they may reason- 
ably expect from us. We do not profess 
to be historians or biographers—to give 
the life and adventures that have passed 
in various kitchens—furnish a date for 
each event, or follow a chain of years 
link by link. This would check the easy 
freedom we like to take to ourselves, 
and greatly weary those who are kind 
enough to listen. Nevertheless, we shall 
observe a certain degree of order, for the 
purpose of giving what we have to say 
somewhat the air of an historical treat- 
ise. We shall be diligent in research, 
faithful in relation, and draw our facts 
from every accessible source. It is the 
habit (some call it the mission) of these 
United States, our beloved country, to 
wander far and take whatever they can 
lay their hands on; it is equally the ele- 
vated mission of the culinary art to pro- 
mote civilization and refinemert, by 
bringing from far the effect of skill and 
experience home to the bosoms and 
stomachs of those on whom the light of 
science has not yet shone. As we ad- 
vance in our narrative, we find cookery 
and refinement of manners keep com- 
pany. Germany was slow in its progress, 
and it was only till the armies of France 
carried with them victery and cookery, 
that gastronomic taste was infused into 
the nation. Still it was long obstinately 
bent on plain roast and boiled, and even 
to this day simplicity and solidity are the 
characteristic traits uf this people. Hol- 
land would not raise its head above its 
marshes. Caviar, sourcrout, and gin, 
were the favorite diet; and although 
within almost speaking distance of the 
fountain of taste, resisted its culi- 
nary blandishments with the same vigor 
it withstood its armies. Her manners 
were in harmony with her diet. Eng- 
land, the “Defender of the Faith” the 
champion of free government and ardent 
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promoter of civilization, could not be 
allured to the refinements in cookery, 
which the age was striving to bring 
forth. The food of the highest of the 
Plantagenets was more coarse and ill- 
dressed than what is now given to negro 
slaves, nor when their power fell to 
the house of Tudor, was improvement 
visible. Henry VIII. was a regular 
beef-eater—his successor, Queen Eliza- 
beth, was not more delicate, while her 
maids of honor breakfasted on stock-fish 
and beer. What could be expected from 
a people with such antecedents? One 
whose digestive powers had never been 
brought under a systematic course of ed- 
ucation. To these habits they steadily 
clung many years. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century a partial 
improvement was made. Charles II., 
who had passed much of his life abroad, 
although not always able to buy a dinner 
for himself, saw enough to teach him to 
appreciate a good one. The return of 
this king gave an impulse to the genius 
of cookery, and taught the nation—what. 
they did not know before—that man is 
not made merely to digest. Still John 
Bull was rugged, which made an ambas- 
sador of Louis XIV.’s, of France, com- 
plain that he was sent among barbarians 
who had a dozen religions and only one 
sauce—inelted butter. This very tardy 
progress is the more remarkable, as a few 
signs of refinement of manners, if not 
of cookery, were visible as early as the 
middle of the fourteenth century. This, 
it must be noted, was observable only 
in convents, where, as may be supposed, 
more attention was bestowed upon this 
point than in the open world, where 
moved the rongh barons who governed 
it. The following is a description of a 
female at her meat, as given by Chau- 
cer :— 
THE NUN. 


“ At mete was she well ytaught with alle— 
She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette hire fingers in hire sauce depe, 

Wel coude she carie a morsel and well cepe, 
Thatte no droppe ne felle upon hire brest, 

In curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest. 
Here over lippe wiped she se clene, 

That in hire cuppe was no farthing sene 

Of grese, when she drunken had hire draught 
Full ly after hire mete she raught.” 


We are now arrived at a period when 
art, science, and cookery attained to dis- 
tinction by their intrinsic merits. The 
impulsion was first visible in France the 
early part of the Seventeenth per 
during the reign of Louis XIV. To 
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France belongs the honor of being the 
guiding star in an untrodden path, of 
being the great patron of the aspiring 
genius of cookery, and bringing home to 
the bosoms of men the pleasure to be 
derived from the cultivation of the culi- 
nary art. This elevated position she 
still retains by common consent, reflect- . 
ing persons perceiving her singular apti- 
tude for the higher branches of the art, 
and that she possesses a clear perception 
of the wants and wishes of a large por- 
tion of the civilized world. At this time 
coffee was introduced; it was brought 
into Europe by the Dutch; sugar ap- 
ed in larger quantity than formerly. 
t is doubted among economists whether 
the ancients were acquainted with sugar 
as we use it, it being a work of art; but 
it was early found by the moderns to be 
an essential ingredient in many prepara- 
tions for eating and drinking, Brandy 
was known some time befgre, but not 
till now was its use extended; and to- 
bacco, hitherto confined to a few, was 
now brought forward to complete the 
list of stimulants. Whether the world 
is benefited by these two last discover- 
ies is very doubtful. Happily, refine- 
inent kept pace with gastronomy. The 
physical strength of Louis XIV. declin- 
ing as he advanced in years, various 
restoratives were invented which still 
hold place among the ligueurs of the 
day. The spirit of good cheer, with its 
improvements, was not however con- 
fined to France. Queen Ann of England 
had the reputation of being fond of good 
living. It was said she had frequent 
conferences with her cook, and the 
“ Tracts for the Times” make mention 
of several dishes prepared after “Queen 
Ann’s fashion.” 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate clos- 
ing scenes of the life of Louis XIV., the 
culinary art and the public taste did not 
decline. But it was reserved for the 
commencement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to cheer the continent of Euro 
after a long war, by presenting to 
world the enlivening display of the dinde 
auz truffes (turkey stuffed with truffles). 
This was an achievement of the Regent 
Orleans for which his memory is still 
cherished, and his moral irregularities 
forgotten. Other discoveries were made, 
great amelioration was introduced into 
the arrangements of the dinner table, a 
spirit of conviviality was fostered, the 
dinner hours were changed, so that more 
time might be given for social inter- 
course ; at the same time, domestic affairs 
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and political discussions were found to 
be better understood and arranged when 
the parties were under the influence of 
agood dinner or a déjetiner dla fourchette. 
Even the Revolution, with all its horrors, 
did not sensibly check the disposition to 
convivial reunions, and many who, in 
the morning had denounced a political 
opponent in the Assembly, sat down 
without thought, while eutting his meat, 
that the sharp axe of the guillotine was 
in readiness to take away his appetite 
and head together. 

Having brought our notice down to a 
comparatively recent period, chiefly con- 
fined, it is trae, to the state of the culi- 
nary art, with its influence in Europe, it 
seems proper to ccusider what progress 
we of this Great Republic have made in 
this notable element of civilization. It 
is humiliating to be forced to admit that, 
notwithstanding our numerous advan- 
tages, we are in this respect behind 
many of the minor cities of Europe. 
Nature has been most bountifal, but art 
is deficient to render her gifts enticing. 
This backwardness to adopt new modes 
may have been caused by too close an 
observance of the wise axiom in our De- 
claration of Independence which says, 
‘“* Prudence will dictate that governments 
(modes of cooking) long established should 
not. be changed for light and transient 
causes ; and, accordingly, all experience 
hath shown that mankind are more dis- 
posed to suffer while evils (bad modes) 
are snfferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed.” The words within 
brackets will show how the axiom is to 
be ‘applied to our subject. In whatso- 
ever manner the patriots of our Revolu- 
tion argued, it is still matter of surprise 
that we did not begin to feel a desire 
for improvement while an intimate inter- 
course was maintained with the French, 
when they came to our aid. Lafayette 
came from aluxurious court, and no doubt 
was able to give useful hints; then came 
DEstaing, with an ambassador, both 
men of rank, who, to their civil and mi- 
litary abilities, must have added taste 
and judgment in culinary art sufficient 
to offer many sound precepts. Yet their 
example or advice, presuming they gave 
both, had no effect; in proof of which, 
we need only refer to a dinner given by 
Washington at West Point, a few months 
after their arrival, to a few of his friends. 
This consisted of boiled pork, roast beef, 
beans, greens, and apple pies, all put on 
to the table pell mell, and eaten off of 
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plates once tin, but then iron ; this, too, 
in the midst of a country rich in the 
products of forest, field, and flood. If 
the commander-in-chief of the army fared 
no better than this, is it to be supposed 
those of inferior rank fared even so well, 
and how must it have been with the 
public in general? Count de Grasse and 
the polished Rochambeau came a little 
later with troops, yet no improvement 
appeared. Far be it from our intention 
to disparage the character of the ever to 
be praised natives, the sons of liberty. 
They were a noble race, and the tood 
they lived upon was no doubt well 
adapted to give them energy, mental and 
physical, to withstand the assaults of 
their enemies, Their fare, though 
neither delicate nor well served, was 
nourishing, and this was all the times 
required. Yet, admitting that this re- 
t might, for the most ~part, be a 
ealthy diet, we must demur to the 
vegetable portion of it. Another cause 
of the backwardness of our people to 
fraternize in a gastronomic way with the 
auxiliaries, was a lurking dislike to the 
French as a nation. The Americans, a3 
colonists, had been much annoyed by 
them, and this they remembered; to 
this was added a portion of the mother’s 
hatred which the children had inherited. 
This ill feeling was openly manifested in 
the intercourse between the American 
and French officers in Rhode Island, 
which, but for the efforts of Washing- 
ton, and the conciliatory disposition of 
Lafayette, might have produced unfor- 
tunate consequences. The Americans 
were willing the French should fight for 
them, but would not be prevailed upon 
to eat with them. During the whole 
course of our struggle, fish was seen only 
in its most simple form; en matelote it 
was unknown, of course its virtues un- 
prized. How we were able to continue 
on such friendly terms with the French 
during their stay of two years and a half, 
without imbibing any of their refinement, 
can be explained only by the extreme 
necessity we were under for their mili- 
tary aid, not for their culinary know- 
ledge. That they rendered us god ser- 
vice during the contest is beyond dispute ; 
whether we profited by their taste and 
skill in cookery, it must be confessed, is 
very doubtful. It may not be difficult 
to account for the pertinacity with which 
our predecessors adhered to their accus- 
tomed fare, when we take into view the 
force of education, climate, and occupa- 
tion; beyond this, there is another ele- 
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ment which has a material influence on 
our character, this is not merely the food, 
but chiefly the manner it is prepared. 
Herein we fail, and herein we are sub- 
jected to the reproof of foreigners. 
French food is light—the French are a 
sprightly people. English food is heavy, 
and the English are solid and serious, 
while the Americans are so little guided 
by scientific rules in their cookery as to 
give Europeans occasion to accuse them 
of being wanting in national character. 
It is not intended to be understood that 
we entirely neglected the bright ex- 
ainpies set before us, but rather that we 
were too much wedded to established 
habits, and admitted change with reluc- 
tance. Still, changes did take place, as 
will hereafter appear. 

We got so well out of the war, the 
spirits of the people were raised, and the 
dinner table felt the influence. As soon 
as peace was proclaimed, currant jelly 
was served with venison; this was an 
improvement introduced by Governor 
Hancock, who, to his many patriotic 
qualities, added that of being an excellent 
caterer; fish was occasionally dressed 
with port wine; sauces received atten- 
tion, though much was left unfinished ; 
and among the higher circles sugar was 
used in the making of pumpkin pies in- 
stead of molasses, as heretofore. This was 
doing well for a beginning; even Lord 
Bacon would have noticed “ the advance- 
ment of learning ;” yet a still more favor- 
able symptom appeared, and this was a 
desire to do even better. People were 
uneasy ; local politics were in confusion, 
which tended to make matters worse; 
besides which, the confederacy was found 
insufficient to keep the nation together 
in harmony. During this anxious state, 
in happy hous, mock turtle soup was 
invented, and immediately our present 
excellent Constitution was framed. Be- 
ing young as a people, just out of lead- 
ing strings, unaccustomed to entire self- 
government, it was not to be expected 
close attention could be paid to culinary 
art. We had just built our house, we 
had now to see how its interior economy 
should be ordered ; and as to food, each 
one got according to his means. Few 
could stop to think how it should be 
dressed ; still, a few did think, and well 
for us there were such persons ; the con- 
sequence was, that improvement slowly 
and quietly crept on. In the course of 
this progress, pea soup, which had 
hitherto been presented with the pea 
partially boiled lying at the bottom, with 
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the hull floating on top, was now strain- 
ed, by which process the teeth were not 
clogged, and more could be eaten without ~ 
jarring the palate. Chowder, a national 
dish peculiar to the Eastern States, was 
first produced by the inventive genius of 
our venerable and pious ancestors at 
Plymouth. Our reverence for them 
created a fondness for this dish, and we 
still cherish it for that and its intrinsic 
merit. The refinements introduced into 
its composition, while they have added 
to our enjoyment, have not entirely 
effaced its simplicity, or diminished our 
gratitude. The French matelote is an 
imitation, but is so much tinctured with 
monarchical ornament as to be far re- 
moved from the simplicity of the original. 
While on the subject of fish, it is not 
ainiss to remark on the astonishing va- 
rieties that inhabit the waters. we 
may believe Hindoo philosophy, the 
ocean is the source from which sprang 
all living beings ; that the human species 
were brought forth in the waters, and 
that it is by change of air and habit 
alone men were brought to rest in a ter- 
restrial element. However this may be, 
we certainly feel no reluctance to feed- 
ing on our cousins of the deep, and al- 
though their flesh is less nourishing than 
that of animals, it offers a pleasing variety” 
in our gastronomic festivals. Anchovy 
sance and lobster salad were now pre- 
sented. The last is an agreeable hors- 
@euvre, combining a marine aliment 
with a vegetable substance, offering a 
pleasant zest to a light nourishment. 
This may be said of sandwiches, a deli- 
cacy devised for the special benefit of 
ladies of feeble health and small appetite. 
Puddings, of which all were fond, are of 
doubtful character; they may be light 
and nutritive, or heavy and indigestible. 
They are of English origin entirely, were 
brought over in the Mayflower, and con- 
stitute an important item in the list of 
our eatables. Sober minded men,-accus- 
tomed to reflect before they act, ponder 
before they partake of them, and it is 
only the young and vigorous who can 
take them without discrimination. Pork, 
in a few forms, is with many a favorite 
dish. Our forefathers, as soon as the 
could raise animals at Plymouth, 
it an essential article of food. In their 
forlorn condition they were glad to feed 
on a substance so easily procured; be- 
sides which, their relish for it was 
heightened by knowing that it was held 
in abhorrence by unbelieving Jews, on 
the same principle as that which made 
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them avoid celebrating Christmas, be- 
cause it was a religious festival of Oatho- 
lics. About fifty years ago, some of our 
exquisites boiled — in Madeira wine. 
This was an expensive luxury which met 
with little encouragement. It took its 
rise from an incident that occurred in 
Prussia, Frederick the Great once con- 
descended to partake of a festival pre- 
pared for him by one of his courtiers, 
and among many dishes of exquisite 
flavor, he was particularly struck by 
that of aham. He partook of it copi- 
ously, accompanying each mouthful with 
great praise, not only of the meat, but 
of the cook who~had prepared it. A 
short time afterwards, his majesty di- 
rected a ham to be cooked that should 
have the same flavor as the one he had 
so much enjoyed. On being told how it 
had been boiled, he expressed astonish- 
ment.at the novel method; yet, not to 
lose the pleasure he promised himself, 
ordered the cook to apply to the courtier 
for the requisite quantity of wine. The 
king being an absolute monarch, the 
liquor and lives of his subjects were at 
his disposal; and being of a despotic 
temper, ‘no one thought of disobedience ; 
the wine was furnished, but to check 
future like requisitions, the practice of 


boiling ham in wine was discontinued, 
and it is believed has not been renewed. 
The aliment under immediate notice 
shadows forth a topic which we would 
willingly pass over, but in our quality of 
faithful annotators we may not shrink 


from the duty this title imposes. 
Sausages are a delicate question. We 
took occasion to mention them when 
treating on Grecian art, from which they 
date their birth. ‘“ Westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” and so it was 
with sai . They passed from 
Greece to Rome, and rested long in 
various parts of Italy. Bologna, where 
the famous painters Oaracci, Guido, and 
Domenichino founded aschoc! of painting 
enriched by their works—a city that 
gave several popes to the church—was 
the centre of art, science, and sau- 
a distinction it still retains. 
Thence they (the sausages) passed to 
Lyons, in France, where, with occasion- 
ally an exception, they form an agreeable 
condiment; they then traversed the 
ocean to our western hemisphere, and it 
is painfal to add they suffered by the 
voyage, being now greatly deficient in 
delicacy. Our sausages are made chiefly, 
if not altogether, of pork, are indiffer- 
ently seasoned, without care to reject 
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gristle or tough morsels, besides being 
wanting in that fine flavor which gives 
so much reputation to those of the 
eastern world. Another cause operates 
powerfuily to lessen the merit of our 
American sausage. Sinister remarks 
are thrown out on the ingredients of 
which it is composed, and when spoken 
of, or brought on table, allusions are 
whispered to its supposed illegitimate 
parentage. 

It is unnecessary to dwell longer on 
the various substances that constitute 
our food; we have them in profusion; 
our defect lies in the want of scientific 
knowledge in their preparation—the 
ptoper method of displaying them on a 
table, so as to produce a good effect, and 
skill in adding side dishes (hors 
@eurres), to give fulness to the group. 
Mistakes are made in placing the courses; 
& 76ti sometimes comes in before an 
entrée ; and what ought to be aside dish 
is often made to figure out of its proper 
place. In the eyes of the uninitiated these 
are slight defects, which time may re- 
move, and they are not mentioned to 
depreciate the fare that -is presented. 
But it should be known, for the benefit 
of our successors, that a well-ordered 
table affords refreshment to the mind 
while it presents nourishment to the 
body. If, as some people assert, the seat 
of the soul is in the stomach, how import- 
ant it is that the etherial part should be 
properly cherished. It is not, however, 
the kind of food one eats, or the more 
or less skill with which it is prepared, 
that is the essential point; there is an- 
other consideration comes in worthy of 
equal notice, this is the manner the food 
should be eaten. There are five kinds 
of eaters. 1. There is your dull man, 
who seems to eat merely from habit, 
mainly because his parents did so before 
him, and he expects his children will 
follow his example. 2d. Your impatient, 
fidgety being, who is all activity, and 
who falls to at once on the dish that 
happens to be before him. 38d. Your 
careless eater, without education, who 
considers so much time as lost that is 
passed at the table, puts all dishes on the 
same level, and hardly knows the differ- 
ence between the breast and the drum- 
stick. 4th. Next comes your ravenous 
animal, who thinks only of quantity, 
takes everything that comes in his way, 
as if anxious to show the capacity of his 
stomach. 5th. Lastly, come the profes- 
sors, men of taste, who cast a practised 
eye Over the table before they eat, use 
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judgment in the choice of such dishes as 
suit their habits, and eat sparingly of 
each, that their palate may be gently ex- 
cited by variety. These are the guests 
who are the best dinner-table talkers. 
And here we take the liberty of present- 
ing a precept given by an ancient philo- 
sopher, whose name we do not remem- 
ber, neither is it of consequence, that the 
mouth is the vestibule of the soul, the 
gate of discourse, the portico of thought ; 
of course nothing unclean (of course un- 

alatable) should go in or come out. 
To this we beg leave to add that nothing 
unclean should be about the mouth, that 
is, if napkins’are to be had. 

It is time to bring our remarks to a 
close, and some of our friends may think 
we have already said too much. But, 
exclusive of the interest we take in what 
we consider an essential matter, and 
even at the risk of wearying those 
whose friendship we value, we shall 
throw out a few hints on what we con- 
ceive to be the most classical mode of 
forming an agreeable dinner party. It 
should consist of eight or nine—more 
would require a parade which would be 
tiresome; in this number Jadies must 
certainly be included. Care should be 
taken to seat the guests that are conge- 
nial to each other. It is not advisable 
to talk much when one begins to eat. 
Each person is placed at table to per- 
form a service, and the first course has 
the effect to give an idea of the work to 
come; then the guest has time for reflec- 
tion, his mind becomes composed, after 
which he may gradually unfold it. If 
the party be large, conversation can be 
held only with the person near oy if 
small, it may be made general. Don't 
touch champagne until the commence- 
ment of the second course, if you do ypu 
will be gay at the wrong time. Above 
all, violent emotions should be avoided 
in the early stage of the repast; as_ this 
proceeds, hilarity will naturally follow ; 
the soul as well as body will exhibit the 
effect by fresh color to the countenance, 
brightness to the eyes, and lively sallies, 
while a gentle warmth will pervade the 
whole system. The conversation should 
be on the common topics of the day, 
music, poetry, the opera, painting, men, 
women, and books, on politics very little. 
The greatest care should be taken to 
prevent argumentation. If a guest feels 
inclined to commit this misdemeanor, 
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the host may feel justified in recommend- 
ing another glass of brown stout, with 
another piece of cheese. e y 
should leave the table all together, and 
take coffee in the drawing-room; when 
there, individuals may, if they wish, take 
each other aside to converse on any spe- 
cial topic; there will always be 4 
left to chat with ladies, who wish to 
talk instead of reposing. All this dis- 
plays, as we believe, the happy moral 
and physically favorable effect of a good 
dinner, with achoice selection of guests. 

The general course of these our re- 
marks leads,us to the thought that an 
essential part of education is neglected 
in this city. We have schools where 
book-learning is poured into the heads 
of scholars in streams; we abound in 
lecturers, who treat on all possible sub- 
jects ; and we have societies for the en- 
couragement of religion and ‘:morals, 
besides associations and laws to teach 
people what they shall drink and how 
much they shall drink. How is it, then, 
that in the great desire to ameliorate 
the moral and physical condition of our 
people, no society has been formed to 
regulate their eating? Few things are 
more needed. Almost all men eat more 
than they ought; and this is done in a 
hasty manner. In the midst of com- 
mercial anxiety, literary irritation, or 
moral vexation, a nan will sit down and 
eat ravenously, his plate filled with every 
variety that the table affords, all put to- 
gether. The next day he feels uneasy, 
and wonders what is the matter. 
In a month or two our gormandizer 
finds he las the dyspepsia, which lingers 
about him for years, and affects his mind. 
All things are bright when you have 
eaten‘ enough—they are gloomy when 
you have eaten too much. Now, we 
cannot but believe a remedy might be 
applied that would relieve the mind and 
save the lives of many of our suffering 
brethren. We abound in pure philan- 
thropists : let them lose no time in unit- 
ing for the purpose. If what we have 
written shall have the effect to awaken 
them to the performance of this act of 
humanity, we shall hail the bright day, 
amply recompensed for our labors by 
seeing our disinterested efforts made the 
means of teaching the ignorant, enlight- 
ening the partially instructed, and in- 
creasing the enjoyment of a large portion 
of the community. 
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OHAPTER XVII. 


THEY CALL AT THE EARL OF SELKIRK’S; AND AFTER- 
WARDS FIGHT THE SHIP-OF-WAR DRAKE, 


HE meager now stood over the Svl- 

way Frith for the Scottish shore, and at 
noon on the same day, Paul, with twelve 
men, including two officers and Israel, 
landed on St. Mary’s Isle, one of the 
seats of the Earl of Selkirk. 

In three consecutive days this element- 
al warrior either entered the harbors, or 
landed on the shores of each of the 
Three Kingdoms. 

The morning was fair and clear. St. 
Mary’s Isle lay shimmering in the sun. 
The light crust of snow had melted, re- 
vealing the tender grass and sweet buds 
of spring mantling the sides of the cliffs. 

At once, upon advancing with his party 
towards the house, Paul augured il for 
his project from the loneliness of the 

t. No being was seen. But cocking 
his bonnet at a jaunty angle, he conti- 
nued his way. Stationing the men si- 
lently round about the house, followed 
by Israel, he announced his presence at 
the porch. 

A grey-headed domestic at length re- 
sponded. 

“Ts the earl within ¢” 

“ He is in Edinburgh, sir.” 

* Ah—sure?—Is your lady within ?” 

“ Yes, sir—who shall I say it is?” 

“A gentleman who calls to pay his 
r ts. Here, take my card.” 

nd he handed the man his name, as 
a private gentleman, superbly engraved 
at Paris, on gilded paper. 

Israel tarried in the hall while the old 
servant led Paul into a parlor. 

Presently the lady appeared. 

“Charming Madame, I wish you a 
very morning.” 

“Who may it be, sir, that I have the 
happiness to see?” said the lady, censor- 
jously drawing herself up at the too 
frank gallantry of the stranger. 

“Madame, I sent you my card.” 

“Which leaves me equally ignorant, 
sir,” said the lady ars v9 twirling the 

i pasteboard. 

“ A courier dispatched to Whitehaven, 
charming Madame, might bring you more 
particular tidings as to who has the ho- 
nor of being your visitor.” 

_. Not comprehending what this meant, 


and deeply displeased, if not vaguely 
alarmed at the characteristic manner of 
Paul, the lady, not entirely unembarras- 
sed, replied, that if the gentleman came 
to view the isle, he was at liberty so to 
do. She would retire, and send him a 
guide. 

‘Countess of Selkirk,” said Paul, ad- 
vancing a step, “I call to see the earl. 
On business of urgent importance, I call.” 

“The earl is in Edinburgh,” uneasily 
responded the lady, again about to 
retire. 

“ Do you give me your honor as a lady 
that it is as you say?” 

The lady looked at him in dubious 
resentment. , 

“ Pardon, Madame; I would not light- 
ly impugn a lady’s lightest word; but I 
surmised that, possibly, you might sus- 
pect the object of my call; in which case, 
it would be the most excusable thing in 
the world for you to seek to shelter from 
my knowledge the presence of the earl 
on the isle.” 

“T do not dream what you mean by 
all this,” said the lady with decided 
alarm, yet even in her panic courageous- 
ly maintaining her dignity, as she retired, 
rather than retreated, nearer the door. 

‘“* Madame,” said Paul, hereupon wav- 
ing his hand imploringly, and then ten- 
derly playing with his bonnet with the 
golden band, while an expression poetic- 
ally sad and sentimental stole over his 
tawny face; “it cannot be too poignant- 
ly lamented, that in the profession of 
arms, the officer of fine feelings and 
genuine sensibility should be sometimes 
netessitated to public actions which his 
own private heart cannot approve. This 
hard case is mine. The earl, Madame, 
yon say is absent.—I believe those words. 

ar be it from my soul, enchantress, to 
ascribe a fault to syllables which have 
proceeded from so faultless a source.” 

This probably he said in reference to 
the lady’s mouth, which was beautiful 
in the extreme. 

He bowed very lowly, while the lady 
eyed him with conflicting and troubled 
emotions, but as yet all in darkness as to 
his ultimate meaning. But her more 
immediate alarm had subsided; seeing 
now, that the sailor-like extravagance 
of Paul’s homage was entirely unaccom- 
panied with any touch of intentivnal dis- 
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respect. Indeed, hyperbolical as were 
his phrases, his gestures and whole car- 
riage were most heedfully deferential. 

Paul continued: “The earl, Madame, 
being absent, and he being the sole ob- 
ject of my call, you can not labor under 
the least apprehension, when I now in- 
forin you, that I have the honor of being 
an officer in the American navy, who, 
having stopped at this isle to secure the 
person of the Ear]. of Selkirk as a hostage 
for the American cause, am, by your 
assurances, turned away from that in- 
tent; pleased, even in disappointment, 
since that disappointment has served to 
prolong my interview with the noble 
lady before me, as well as to leave her 
domestic tranquillity unimpaired.” 

“Can you really speak true?” said the 
lady in undismayed wonderment. 

“ Madame, through your window you 
will catch a little peep of the American 
colonial ship-of-war, Ranger, which I 
have the honor to mena With my 
best respects to your lord, and sincere 
regrets at not finding him at home, per- 
mit me to salute your ladyship’s hand 
and withdraw.” 

But feigning not to notice this Parisian 
proposition, aud artfully entrenching her 
hand, without seeming to do so, the 
lady, in a conciliatory tone, begged her 
visitor to partake of some refreshment 
ere he departed, at the same time thank- 
ing him for his great civility. But de- 
clining these hospitalities, Paul bowed 
thrice, and quitted the room. 

In the hall he encountered Israel, 
standing all agape before a Highland 
target of steel, with a claymore and foil 
crossed on top. 

“ Looks like a pewter platter and knife 
and fork, Oaptain Paul.” 

“So they do, my lion; but come, 
curse it, the old cock has flown; fine 
hen, though, left in the nest ; no use; we 
must away empty-handed.” 

“ Why, ain’t Mr, Selkirk in?” demanded 
Israel in roguish concern. 

“Mr. Selkirk? Alexander Selkirk; 
you mean. No, lad, he’s not on the 
Isle of St. Mary’s; he’s away off, a her- 
mit, on the Isle of J nan Fernandes—the 
more’s the pity ; come.” 

In the porch they encountered the two 
officers. Paul briefly informed them of 
the circumstances; saying, nothing re- 
mained but to depart forthwith. 

“ With nothing at all for our pains?” 
murmured the two officers. 

‘- What, pray, would you have?” 

“ Some pillage, to be sure—plate.” 


* 


Israel Potter ; or, Fifty Years of Ezile. 


“Shame. I thought we were three 
gentlemen.” 

“So are the English officers in Ame- 
rica; but they help themselves to plate 
whenever they can get it from the private 
houses of the enemy.” 

“Come, now, don’t be slenidenvina, 
said Paul; “these officers you speak of 
are but one or two out of twenty, mere 
burglars and light-fingered gentry, us- 
ing the king’s livery but as a disguise to 

their nefarious trade. The rest are men 
of honor.” 

“Oaptain Paul Jones,” responded the 
two, “we have not come on this - 
dition in much expectation of reg 
pay; but we did rely upon henalile 
plunder.” 

“ Honorable plunder ! 
thing new.” 

But the officers were not to be turned 
aside. They were the most efficient in 
the ship. Seeing them resolute, Paul, for 
fear of incensing them, was at last, as a 
matter of policy, obliged to comply. 
For himself, however, he resolved to 
have nothing to do with the affair. 
Charging the officers not to allow the men~ 
to enter the house on any pretence, and 
that no search must be made, and nothing 
must be taken away, except what the 
lady should offer them upon making 
known their demand, he beckoned to 
Israel and retired indignantly towards 
the beach. Upon second thoughts, he 
dispatched Israel back, to enter the 
house with the officers, as joint receiver 
of the plate, he being, of course, the 
most reliable of the seamen. 

The lady was not a little disconcerted 
on receiving the officers. With cvol de- 
termination they made known their 
purpose. There was no escape. The 
lady retired. The butler came; and soon, 
several silver salvers, and other articles 
of value, were silently deposited in the 
— in the presence of the officers and 

srae 

“ Mister Butler,” said Israel, “let me 
go into the dairy and help to carry the 
milk-pans.” 

But, scowling upon this rusticity, Or 
roguishness—he knew not which—the 
butler, in high dudgeon at Israel’s re- 
publican familiarity, as well as black as 
a thunder-cloud with the general insult 
offered to an illustrious household by a 
party of armed thieves, as he viewed 
them, declined any assistance. In a 
quarter of an hour the officers le(t the 
house, carry:ng their booty. 

_ At the porch they were met by a red- 


That’s some- 
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cheeked, spiteful-looking lass, who, with 
her brave lady’s compliments, added two 
-child’s rattles of silver and coral to their 
load 


Now, one of the officers was a French- 
man, the other a Spaniard. 

The Spaniard dashed. his rattle indig- 
nantly to the ground. The Frenchman 
took his very pleasantly, and kissed it, 
saying to the girl that he would long pre- 
serve the coral, as a memento of her 
rosy cheeks. 

When the party arrived on the beach, 
they found Captain Paul writing with 
pencil on paper held up against the 
‘smooth tableted side of the cliff. Next 
moment he seemed to be making his sig- 
nature. With a reproachful glance ‘to- 
-wards the two. officers, he handed the 
slip to Israel, bidding him hasten imme- 
diately with it to the house and place it 
in Lady Selkirk’s own hands. 

The note was as follows :— 


“ MapAME,— 
“ After so courteous a reception, I am 
disturbed to make you no better return 
than you have just experienced from 
the actions of certain persons under my 
command, Actions, lady, which my 
profession of arms obliges me not only 
to brook, bat, in a measure, to counte- 
nance. From the bottom of my heart, 
my dear lady, I deplore this most melan- 
choly necessity of my delicate position. 
However unhandsome the desire of these 
men, some complaisance seemed due 
them from me, for their general good 
conduct and bravery on former occasions. 
I had but an instant to consider. I trust, 
that in unavoidably gratifying them, I 
have inflicted ‘less injury on your lady- 
ship’s property than t have on my own 
bleeding sensibilities. But my heart will 
not allow me to say more. Permit me 
to assure you, dear lady, that when the 
plate is sold, 1 shall, at all hazarde, be- 
come the purchaser, and will be proud 
to restore it to you, by such conveyance 
as you — hereafter see fit to appoint. 

“ From hence I go, Madame, to engage, 

morrow morning, his majesty’s ship 
Drake, of twenty guns, now lying at 
Carrickfergus. 1should meet the enemy 
with more than wonted resolution, could 
I flatter myself that, through this un- 
handsome conduct on the part of my 
officers, I lie not under the disesteem of 
the sweet lady of the Isle of St. Mary’s. 
But unconquerable as Mars should I be, 
could I but dare to dream, that in some 
green retreat of her charming domain, 
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the Countes of Selkirx offers up a chari- 
table prayer for, my dear lady countess, 
one, who coming to take a captive, him- 
self has been captivated. 
“Your ladyship’s adoring enemy, 
“ Joun Pav Jonzs.” 

How the lady received this super-ar- / 
dent note, history does not relate. But 
history has not omitted to record, that 
after the return of the Ranger to France, 
through the assiduous efforts of Paul in 
buying up the booty, piece by piece, 
from the clutches of those among whom 
it had been divided, and not without a 
pecuniary private loss to himself, equal 
to the total value of the plunder, the 
plate was punctually restored, even to 
the silver heads of two pepper-boxes; 
and, not only this, but the earl, hearing 
all the particulars, magnanimously wrote 
Paul a letter, expressing thanks for his 
politeness, In the opinion of the noble 
earl, Paul was a man of honor. It were 
rash to differ in opinion with such high- 
born authority. 

Upon returning to the ship, she was 
instantly pointed over towards the Irish 
coast. Next morning Carrickfergus was 
insight. Paul would have gone straight 
in; but Israel, reconnoitering with his 
glass, informed him that a !arge ship, 
probably the Drake, was just coming out. 

“What think you, Israel, do they 
know who we are? Let me have the 
glass.” 

“ They are dropping a boat now sir,” 
replied Israel, removing the glass from 
his eye, and handing it to Paul. 

“So they are—so they are. They 
don’t know us. I'll decoy that boat 
alongside. Quick—they are coming for 
us—take the helm now yourself, my 
lion, and keep the ship’s stern steadily pre- 
sented towards the advancing boat. 
Don’t let them have the least peep at 
our broadside.” 

The boat came on; an officer in its 
bow all the time eyeing the Ranger 
through a glass. Presently the boat was 
within hail. 

“Ship ahoy! Who are you?” 

‘Oh, come alongside,” answered Paul 
thfough his trumpet, in a rapid off-hand 
tone, as though he were a gruff sort of 
friend, impatient at being suspected for 
a foe. 

In a few moments the officer of the 
boat stepped into the Ranger’s gangway. 
Cocking his bonnet gallantly, Paul ad- 
vanced towards him, making a very po- 
lite bow, saying: ‘Good morning, sir, 
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good morning; delighted to see you. 
That’s a pretty sword you have; pray, 
let me look at it.’ 

“T see,” said the officer, glancing at 
the ship's armament, and turning pale. 
“T am your prisoner.” 

“No—my guest,” responded Paul, 
winningly. ‘Pray, let me relieve you 
of your—your—cane.” 

Thus humorously he received the offi- 
cer’s delivered sword. 

‘Now tell me, sir, if you please,” he 
continued; “ what brings out his majes- 
ty’s ship Drake, this fine morning? Go- 
ing a little airing ?” 

“ She comes out in search of you; but 
when I left her side half an hour since, 
she did not know that the ship off the 
harbor was the one she sought.” 

“You had news from Whitehaven, I 
suppose, last night, eh ?” 

“Aye: express; saying that certain 
incendiaries had landed there early that 
morning.” 

“ What ?—what sort of men were they, 
did you say?” said Paul, shaking his 
bonnet fiercely to one side of his head, 
and coming « Bon to the officer. ‘“ Par- 
don me,” he added derisively, “I had 
forgot; you are my guest. Israel, see 
the unfortunate gentleman below, and 
his men forward.” 

The Drake was now seen slowly com- 
ing out under a light air, attended by 
five small pleasure-vessels, decorated 
with flags and streamers, and full of 
gaily-dressed people, whom motives simi- 
lar to those which draw visitors to the 
circus, had. induced to embark on their 
adventurous trip. But they little 
dreamed how nigh the desperate enemy 
was. 

‘‘ Drop the captured boat astern,” said 
Paul; “see what effect that will have on 
those merry voyagers.” 

No sooner was the empty boat descried 


by the pleasure-vessels, than forthwith ~ 


surmising the truth, they with all dili- 
gence turned about and re-entered the 
harbor. Shortly after, alarm-smokes 
were seen extending along both sides of 
the channel. 

“They smoke us at last, Captain 
Paul,” said Israel. 

“There will be more smoke yet before 
the day is done,” replied Paul gravely. 

The wind was right under the land ; 
the tide unfavorable. The Drake worked 
out very slowly. 

Meantime, like some fiery-heated du- 
ellist calling on urgent business at frosty 
daybreak, and long kept waiting at the 
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door by the dilatoriness of his antagonist 
shrinking at the idea of getting up to be 
cut to pieces in the cold,—the Ranger, 
with a better breeze, impatiently ed 
to and froin the channel. At last, when 
the English vessel had fairly weathered 
the point, Paul, ranging ahead, courte- 
ously led her forth, as a beau might a 
belle in a ball-room—to mid-channel, 
— then suffered her to come within 
hail. 

“She is hoisting her colors now, sir,” 
said Israel. 

“ Give her the stars and stripes, then, 
my lad.” 

Joyfully running to the locker, Israel 
attached the flag to the halyards. The 
wind freshened. He stood elevated. 
The bright flag blew around him, a glo- 
rified shroud, enveloping him in its red 
ribbons and spangles, ‘ike upspringing 
tongues, and sparkles of flame. 

As the colors rose to their final perch, 
and streamed in the air, Pav] eyed them 
exultingly. 

“T first hoisted that flag on an Amer- 
ican ship, and was the first among men 
to get it saluted. If I perish this night, 
the name of Paul Jones shall live. Hark! 
they hail us.” 

‘“* What ship are you?” 

“Your enemy. Come on! What 
wants the fellow of more prefaces and 
introductions ?” 

The sun was now calmly setting over 
the green land of Ireland, The sky was 
serene; the sea smooth; the wind just 
sufficient to waft the two vessels steadily 
and gently. After the first firing, and a 
little manceuvering, the two ships glided 
on freely, side by side; in that mild air 
exchanging their deadly broadsides, like 
two friendly horsemen walking their 
steeds along a plain, chatting as they go. 
After an hour of this running fight, the 
conversation ended. The Drake struck. 
How changed from the big craft of sixty 
short minutes before! She seemed now, 
above deck, like a piece of wild westerr. 
woodland into which choppers had been. 
Her masts and yards prostrate, and 
hanging in jack-straws; several of hér 
sails ballooning out, as they dragged in 
the sea, like great lopped tops of foliage. 
The black hull and. shattered stumps of 
masts, galled and riddled, looked as if 
gigantic woodpeckers had been tapping 
them. ‘ 

The Drake was the larger ship; more 
cannon; more men. Her loss in killed 
and wounded was far the greater. Her 
brave captain and lieutenant were mor- 
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tally wounded. The former died as the 
prize was boarded ; the latter, two days 
after. 


It was twilight; the weather still se- 
vere. No cannonade, nought that mad 
man can do, molests the stoical imper- 
turbability of nature, when nature 
chooses to be still. This weather, hold- 
ing on all through the following day, 
greatly facilitated the refitting of the 
ships. That done, the two vessels, sail- 
ing round the north of Ireland, steered 
towards Brest. They were repeatedly 
chased by English cruisers; but safely 
reached their anhcorage in the French 
waters. 

“A pretty fair four weeks’ yachting, 
gentlemen,” said Paul Jones, as the 
Ranger swung to her cable, while some 
French officers boarded her. “I bring 
two travellers with me, gentlemen,” he 
continued. ‘ Allow me to introduce you 
to my particular friend, Israel Potter, 
late of North America; and also to his 
Britannic Majesty’s ship, Drake, late of 
Carrickfergus, Ireland.” 

This cruise made loud fame for Paul, 
especially at the court of France, whose 
king sent Paul a sword and a medal. 
Bat poor Israel, who also had conquered 
— and all unaided too—what had 

e? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE EXPEDITION THAT SAILED FROM GROIX. 


Taree months after anchoring at 
Brest, through Dr. Franklin’s negotia- 
tions with the French king, backed by 
the bestirring ardor of Paul, a squadron 
of nine vessels of various force were 
ready in the road of Groix for another 
descent on the British coasts. These 
eraft were miscellaneously picked up; 
their crews a mongrel pack ; the officers 
mostly French, unacquainted with each 
other, and secretly jealous of Paul. The 
expedition was fall of the elements of 
insubordination and failure. Much bit- 
terness and agony resulted to a spirit 
like Paul’s. But he bore up; and though 
in many particulars the sequel more than 
warranted his misgivings, his soul still 
refused to surrender. 

The career of this stubborn adventurer 
signally illustrates the idea, that since 
all human affairs are subject to organic 
disorder ; since they are created in, and 
sustained by, @ sort of half-disciplined 
chaos; hence, he who in great things 
seeks success, must never wait for 
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smooth water; which never was, and 
never will be; but with what straggling 
method he can, dash with all his de- 
rangemems at his object, leaving the rest 
to Fortune. 

Though nominally commander of the 
squadron, Paul was not so in effect. 
Most of his captains conceitedly claimed 
independent commands. One of them in 
the end proved a traitor outright; few 
of the rest were reliable. 

As for the ships, that commanded by 
Paul in person will be a good example 
of the fleet. She was an old Indiaman, 
clumsy and crank, smelling strongly of 
the savor of tea, cloves, and arrack, the 
cargoes of former voyages. Even at that 
day, she was, from her venerable gro- 
tesqueness, what a cocked hat is, at the 
present age, among ordinary beavers, 
Her elephantine bulk was houdahed with 
2 castellated poop like the leaning tower 
of Pisa. Poor Least, standing on the 
top of this poop, spy-glass at his eye, 
looked more an astronomer than a mari- 
ner; having to do, not with the moun- 
tains of the billows, but the mountains 
in the moon. Galileo on Fiesole. She 
was originally a single-decked ship; that 
is, carried her armament on one gun- 
deck. But cutting ports below, in her 
after part, Paul rammed out there six 
old eighteen pounders, whose rusty muz- 
zles peered just above the water-line, like 
a parcel of dirty mulattoes from a cellar- 
way. Her name was the Duras; but, 
ere sailing, it was changed to that other 
appellation, whereby this sad old hulk 
became afterwards immortal. Though 
it is not unknown, that a compliment to 
Doctor Franklin was involved in this 
change of titles, yet the segret history 
of the affair will now for the first time 
be disclosed. 

It was evening in the road of Groix. 
After a fagging day’s work, trying to 
conciliate the hostile jealousy of his 
officers, and provide, in the face of end- 
less obstacles (for he had to dance attend- 
ance on scores of intriguing factors 
and brokers ashore) the requisite stores 
for the fleet, Paul sat in his cabin in a 
half despondent reverie; while Israel, 
cross-legged at his commander's feet, was 
patching up some old signals. 

“ Captain Paul, I don’t like our ship's 
name.—Duras? What’s that mean ?— 
Duras? Being cribbed up in a ship 
named Duras! a sort of makes one feel 
as if he were in durance vile.” 

“ Gad, I never thought of that before, 
my lion. Duras—Durance vile. I sup- 
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pose it’s superstition, but I'll change it. 
Come, Yellow-mane, what shall we cail 
her?” 

“ Well, Captain Paul,” don’t you like 
Doctor Franklin? Hasn’t he been the 
prime man to get this fleet together? 
Let’s call her the Doctor Franklin. 

“Oh no, that will too publicly declare 
him just at present; and Poor Richard 
wants to be a little shady in this busi- 
ness.” 

“ Poor Richard !—call her Poor Rich- 
ard, then,” cried Israel, suddenly struck 
by the idea. 

“Gad, you have it,” answered Paul, 
springing to his feet, as all trace of his 
former despordency left him ;—‘ Poor 
Richard shall be the name, in honor to 
the saying, that ‘God helps them that 
help themselves,’ as Poor Richard says.” 

“ Now this was the way the craft‘came 
to be called the Bon Homme Richard ; 
for it being deemed advisable to have a 
French rendering of the new title, it as- 
sumed the above form. 

A few days after, the force sailed. 
Ere long, they captured several vessels ; 
but the captains of the squadron proving 
refractory, events took so deplorable a 
turn, that Paul, for the present, was 
obliged to return to Groix. Luckily 
however, at this junction a cartel arrived 
from England with upwards of a hun- 
dred exchanged American seamen, who 
almost to a man enlisted under the flag 
of Paul. 

Upon the resailing of the force, the old 
troubles broke out afresh. Most of her 
consorts insubordinately separated from 
the Bon Homme Richard. At length 
Paul found himself in violent storms 
beating off the rugged southeastern 
coast of Scotland,with only two accom- 
panying ships. But neither the mutiny 
of his fleet, nor the chaos of the elements, 
made him falter in his purpose. Nay, 
at this crisis, he projected the most dar- 
ing of all his descents. 

The Cheviot Hills wereinsight. Sundry 
vessels had been described bound in for 
the Firth of Forth, on whose south shore, 
well up the Firth, stands Leith, the port 
of Edinburgh, distant but a mile or two 
from that capital.’ He resolved to dash 
at Leith> and lay it under contribution 
or in ashes. He called the captains of 
his two remaining consorts on board his 
own ship to arrange details. Those 
worthies had much of fastidious remark 
to make against the plan. After losing 
much time in trying to bring to a con- 
clusion their sage deliberations, Paul by 
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addressing their cupidity, achieved that 
which all appeals to their gallantry could 
not —_ a = —— the 
grand prize of the Leith lottery at no 
less a rome than £200,000; that being 
named as the ransom. Enough: the 
three ships entered the Firth, ly and 
freely, as if carrying Quakers to a Peace- 


Con : 

rs both startled shores the: panic 
of their approach spread like the cholera. 
The three suspicious crafts had so long 
lain off and on, that none doubted they 
were led by the audacious Paul 
Jones. At five o’clock, on the fo! 
morning, they were distinctly seen from 
the capital of Scotland, quietly sailing 
up the, bay. Batteries were hastil 
thrown up at Leith, arms were obtwined 
from the castle at Edinburgh, alarm 
fires were kindled in all directions. Yet 
with such tranquillity of effrontery did 
Paul conduct his ships, concealing as 
much as possible their warlike character, 
that more than once his vessels were 
mistaken for merchantmen, and hailed 
by passing ships as such. 

In the afternoon, Israel, at his station 
on the tower of Pisa, reported a boat with 
five men coming off to the Richard from 
the coast of Fife. 

“They have hot oat-cakes for us,” 
said Paul, “let °em come. To encourage 
them, show them the English ensign, 
Israel, my lad.” 

Soon the boat was alongside. 

‘* Weil, my good fellows, what can I 
do for you this afternoon?” said Paul, 
leaning over the side with a patronizing 
air. 

“Why, captain, we come from the 
Laird of Orokarky, who wants some 
powder and ball for his money.” 

“What would you with powder and 
ball, pray ?” 

“Oh! haven’t i heard that that 
bloody pirate, Paul Jones, is somewhere 
hanging round the coasts?” 

“ Aye, indeed, but he won’t hurt you. 
He’s only going round among the nations, 
with his old hat, taking up contributions. 
So, away with ye; ye don’t want any 
powder and ball4o give him. He wants 
contributions of silver, not lead. Pre- 
pare yourselves with silver, I — 

“Nay, captain, the Laird ordered us 
not to return without powder and ball. 
See, here is the price. It may be the 
taking of the bloody pirate, if you let 
us have what we want.” 

“ Well, pass ’em over a keg,” said Paul 
laughing, but modifying his order by a 
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sly whisper to Israel; “ Ob, put up your 
price, it’s a gift to.ye.” 

But ball, captain, what’s the use of 
powder without ball?” roared one of the 
fellows from the boat’s bow, as the keg 
was lowered in. ‘ We want ball.” 

“Bless my soul, you baw! loud enough 
as itis. Away with ye, with what you 
have. Look to your keg, and hark ye, 
if ye catch that villain, Paul Jones, give 
him no quarter.” 

“But, captain, here,” shouted one of 
the boatmen, “ There’s a mistake. This 
is a keg of pickles, not powder. Look,” 
and poking into the bung-hole, he 
dragged out a green cucumber dripping 
with brine. “Take this back, and give 
us the powder.” 

“Pooh,” said Paul, “ the powder is at 
the bottom, pickied powder, best way 
to keep it. Away with ye, now, and 
after that bloody embezzler, Paul Jones.” 

This was Sunday. The ships held on. 
During the afternoon, a long tack of the 
Richard brought her close towards the 
shores of Fife, near the thriving little 
port of Kirkaldy. 

“There's a great crowd on the beach, 
captain Paul,” said Israel, looking through 
his glass. “There seems to be an old 
woman standing on a fish-barrel there, 
a sort of selling things at auction, to the 
people, but I can’t be certain yet.” 

“Let me see,”'said Paul, taking the 
glass as they came nigher. “ Sure enough, 
it’s an old lady—an old quack-dociress, 
seems to me, in a black gown, too. I 
must hail her.” 

Ordering the ship to be kept on to- 
wards the port, he shortened sail within 
easy distance, so as to glide slowly by, 
and seizing the trumpet, thus spoke :— 

“ Old lady, ahoy! What are you talk- 
ing about? What's your text ?” 

“The righteous shall rejoice when he 
seeth the vengeance. He shall wash his 
feet in the blood of the wicked.” 

“Ah, what a lack of charity. Now 
hear mine;— God helpeth them that 
help themselves, as Poor Richard says.” 

“Reprobate pirate, a gale shall yet 
come, to drive thee in wrecks from our 
waters.” - 

“The strong wind of your hate fills 
my sails well. Adieu,” waving his bon- 
net—* tell us the rest at Leith.” 

Next morning the ships were almost 
within cannon-shot of the town. The 
men to be landed were in the boats. 
Israel had the tiller of the foremost one, 
waiting for his commander to enter, 
when just as Paul’s foot was on the 
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gangway, a sudden squall struck all three 
ships, dashing the boats against them, 
and creating indiscribable confusion. 
The squall ended in a violent gale. Get- 
ting his men on board with all dispatch, 
Paul essayed his best to withstand the 
fury of the wind; but it blew adversely, 
and with redoubled power. A ship at 
a distance went down beneath it. The 
disappointed invader was obliged to turn 
before the gale, and renounce his project. 

To this hour, on the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, itis the popular persua- 
sion, that the Rev. Mr. Shirrer’s, of 
Kirkaldy, powerful intercession, was the 
direct cause of the elemental repulse 
experienced off the endangered harbor of 
Leith. 

Through the ill qualities of Paul’s asso- 
ciate captains: their timidity, incapable of 
keeping pace with his daring ; their jea- 
lousy, blind to his superiority to rivalship 
—together with the general reduction of 
his furce, now reduced, by desertion, from 
nine to three ships; and last of all, the 
enmity of seas and winds, the invader, 
driven, not by a fleet, but a gale, out of 
the Scottish waters, had the mortification 
in prospect of terminating a cruise, so 
formidable in appearance at the onset, 
without one added deed to sustain the 
reputation gained by former exploits. 
Nevertheless, he was not disheartened. 
He souglit to conciliate fortune, not by 
despondency, but by resolution. And, 
as if won by his confident bearing, that 
fickle power suddenly went over to him 
from the ranks of the enemy, suddenly 
as plumed Marshal Ney to the stupborn 
standard of Napoleon from Elba, march- 
ing regenerated on Paris. In a word, 
luck—that’s the word—shortiy threw in 
Paul’s way the great action of his life: 
the most extraordinary of all naval en- 
gageinents; the unparalleled death-lock 
with the Serapis. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THEY FIGHT THE SERAPIS. 


Tue battle between the Bon Homme 
Richard and the Serapis stands in bis- 
tory as the first signal collision on the 
sea between the Englishman and the 
American. For obstinacy, mutual 
hatred, and courage, it is without pre- 
cedent or subsequent in the story of 
ocean. The strife long hung undeter- 
mined, but the English flag struck in the 
end. 
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Thére would seem to be something 
singularly indicatory in this engagement. 
It may involve at once a type, a parallel, 
and a prophecy. Sharing the same 
blood with England, and yet her proved 
foe in two wars; not wholly inclined at 
bottom to forget an old grudge: intre- 
pid, unprincipled, reckless, predatory, 
with boundless ambition, civilized in 
externals but a savage at heart, America 
is, or may yet be, the Paul Jones of 
nations. 

Regarded in this indicatory light, the 
battle between the Bon Homme Richard 
and the Serapis—in itself so curious— 
may well enlist our interest. 

Never was there a fight so snarled. 
The intricacy of those incidents which 
defy the narrator’s extrication, is not 
illy figured in that bewildering inter- 
tanglement of all the yards and anchors 
of the two ships, which confounded 
them for the time in one chaos of devas- 
tation. 

Elsewhere than here the reader must 
go who seeks an elaborate version of the 
fight, Or, indeed, much of any regular 
account of it whatever. The writer is 
but brought to mention the battle, 


because he must needs follow, in all. 


events, the fortunes of the humble ad- 
venturer whose life he records. Yet 
this necessarily involves some general 
view of each conspicuous incident in 
which he shares. 

Several circumstances of the place and 
time served to invest the fight witha 
certain scenic atmosphere, casting a 
light almost poetic over the wild gloom 
of its tragic results. The battle was 
fought between the hours of seven and 
ten at night; the height of it was under 
a full harvest moon, in view of thou- 
sands of distant spectators crowning the 
high cliffs of Yorkshire. 

From the Tees to the Humber, the 
eastern coast of Britain, for the most 
part, wears a savage, melancholy, and 
Calabrian aspect. It is in course of in- 
cessant decay. Every year the isle which 
repulses nearly all other foes, succumbs 
to the Attila assaults of the deep. Here 
and there the base of the cliffs is strewn 
with masses of rock, undermined by the 
waves, and tumbled headlong below; 
where, sometimes, the water completely 
surrounds them, showing in shattered 
confusion detached rocks, pyramids, and 
obelisks, rising half-revealed from the 
surf—_the Tadmores of the wasteful 
desert of the sea. Nowhere is this deso- 
lation more marked than for those fifty 
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miles of coast between Flamborough 
Head and the Spurm. 

Weathering out the gale which had 
driven them trom Leith, Paul’s ships, for 
a few days, were employed in giving 
chase to various merchantmen and. col- 
liers; capturing some, sinking others, 
and putting the rest to flight. Off the 
mouth of the Humber they ineffectually 
manceuvered with a view of drawing out 
a king’s frigate, reported to be lying at 
anchor within. At another time a large 
fleet was encountered, under convoy of 
some ships of force. But their panic 
caused the fleet to hug the edge of 
perilous shoals very nigh the land, 
where, by reason of his having no com- 
petent pilot, Paul durst not approach to 
molest them. The same night he saw 
two strangers further out at sea, and 
chased them until three in the morning; 
when, getting pretty nigh, he surmised 
that they must needs be vessels of his own 
squadron, which, previous to his enter- 
ing the Firth of Forth, had separated 
from his command. Daylight proved 
this supposition correct. Five vessels of 
the original squadron were now once 
more in company. About noon, a fleet 
of furty merchantmen appeared coming 
round Flamborough Head, protected by 
two English men-of-war, the Serapis 
and Countess of Scarborough. . Descry- 
ing the five cruisers sailing down, the 
forty sail, like forty chickens, fluttered 
in a panic under the wing of the shore. 
Their armed protectors bravely steered 
from the land, making the disposition for 
battle. Promptly accepting the chal- 
lenge, Paul, giving the signal to his con- 
sorts, earnestly pressed forward. But, 
earnest as he was, it was seven in the 
evening ere the encounter began. Mean- 
time his comrades, heedless of his signals, 
sailed independently. along. Dismissing 
them from present consideration, we 
confine ourselves, for a while to the 
Richard and the Serapis, the grand 
duellists of the fight. 

The Richard carried a motley crew, to 
keep whom in order one hundred and 
thirty-five soldiers—themselves a hybrid 
band—had been put on board, com- 
manded by French officers of inferior 
rank, Her armament was similarly 
heterogeneous; guns of all sorts and 
calibres; but about equal on the whole 
to those of a thirty-two gun frigate. The 
spirit of, baneful intermixture pervaded 
this craft throughout. 

The Serapis was a frigate of fifty 
guns, more than half of which indivi- 
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dually exceeded in calibre any one gun 
of the Richard. She had a crew of some 
three hundred and tweny trained man-of- 
war’s men. ; 

There is something in a naval engage- 
ment which radically distinguishes it 
from one on the land. The ocean, at 
times, has what is called its sea and its 
trough of the sea; but it has neither 
rivers, woods, banks, towns, nor moun- 
tains. In mild weather, it is one ham- 
mered plain. Stratagems,—like those of 
disciplined armies, ambuscades—like 
those of Indians, are impossible. All is 
clear, open, fluent. The very element 
which sustains the combatants, yields at 
the stroke of a feather. One wind and 
one tide at one time operate upon all 
who here engage. This simplicity ren- 
ders a battle between two men-of-war, 
with their huge white wings, more akin 
to the Miltonic contests of archangels 
than to the comparatively squalid tussels 
of earth. 

As the ships neared, a hazy darkness 
overspread the-water. The moon was 
not yet risen. Objects were perceived 
with difficulty. Borne by a soft moist 
breeze over gentle waves, they came 
within pistol-shot. Owing to the ob- 
security, and the known neighborhood of 
othér vessels, the Serapis was uncertain 
who the Richard was. Through the 
dim mist each ship loomed forth to the 
other vast, but indistinct, as the ghost of 
Morven. Sounds of the trampling of 
resolute men echoed from either hull, 
whose tight decks dully resounded like 
drum-heads in a funeral march. 

The Serapis hailed. She was answered 
by a broadside. For half an hour the com- 
batants deliberately manceuvered, con- 
tinually changing their position, but al- 
ways within shot fire. The Serapis— 
the better sailer of the two—kept criti- 
cally circling the Richard, making loung- 
ing advances now and then, and as sud- 
denly steering off; hate causing her to 
act not unlike a wheeling cock about a 
hen, when stirred by the contrary pas- 
sion. Meantime, though with easy speak- 
ing distance, no further syllable was ex- 
changed ; but an incessant cannonade 
was kept up. 

At this point, a third party, the Sear- 
borough, drew near, seemingly desirous 
of giving assistance to her consort. - But 
thick smoke was now added to the 


niglit’s natural obscurity. The Scar- 
borough imperfectly discerned two ships, 
gnd plainly saw the common fire they 
made; but which was which, she could 
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not tell. Eager to befriend the Serapis, 
she durst not fire a gun, lest she might 
unwittingly act the part of a foe. As 
when a hawk and a crow are clawin 
and beaking high in the air, a secon 
crow flying near, will seek to join the 
battle, but finding no fair chance to en- 
gage, at last flies away to the woods; 
just so did the Scarborough now. Prn- 
dence dictated the step. Because several 
chance shot—from which of the com- 
batants could not be known—had al- 
ready struck the Scarborough. So, un- 
willing uselessly to expose herself, off 
went for the present this baffled and 
ineffectual friend, 

Not long after, an invisible hand came 
and set down a great yellow lamp in the 
east. The hand reached up unseen from 
below the horizon, and set the lamp 
down right on the rim of the horizon, as 
on a threshold; as much as to say, 
Gentlemen warriors, permit me a little 
to light up this rather gloomy looking 
subject. The lamp was the round har- 
vest moon; the one solitary foot-light of 
the scene. But scarcely did the rays 
from the lamp pierce that languid haze. 
Objects before perceived with difficulty, 
now glimmered ambiguously. Bedded 
in strange vapors, the great foot-light 
cast a dubious half demoniac glare across 
the waters, like the phantasmagoric 
stream sent athwart a London flagging 
in a night-rain from an apoth *s blue 
and green window. Through this sar- 
donical mist, the face of the Man-in-the- 
Moon—looking right towards the com- 
batants, as if he were standing in a trap- 
door of the sea, leaning forward leisurely 
with his arms complacently folded over 
upon the edge of the horizon,—this queer 
face wore a serious, apishly self-satisfied 
leer, as if the Man-in-the-Moon had some- 
how secretly put up the ships to their 
contest, and in the depths of his malig- 
nant old soul was not unpleased to see 
how well his charms worked. There 
stood the grinning Man-in-the-Moon, his 
head just dodging into view over the rim 
of the sea:—Mephistopheles prompter 
of the stage. 

Aided now a little by the planet, one 
of the consorts of the Richard, the Pal- 
las, hovering far outside the fight, dimly 
discerned the suspicious form of a lonely 
vessel unknown to her. She resolved to 
engage it, if it proved a foe. But ere 
they joined, the unknown ship--which 
proved to be the Scarborongh—received 
a broadside at long gun’s distance fr 
another consort of the Richard, the Al- 
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liance. The shot whizzed across the 
broad interval like shuttlecocks across 
a great hall. Presently the battledores 
of both batteries were at work, and 
rapid compliments of shuttlecocks were 
very promptly exchanged. The adverse 
consorts of the two main belligerents 
fought with all the rage of those fiery 
seconds who in some desperate duels, 
make their principal’s quarrel their own. 
Diverted from the Richard and the Sera- 
ps by this little by-play, the Man-in-the- 

oon, all eager to see what it was, some- 
what raised himself from his trap-door 
with an added grin on his face. By this 
time, off sneaked the Alliance, and down 
swept the Pallas, at close quarters en- 
gaging the Scarborough; an encounter 
destined in less than an hour to end in 
the latter ship’s striking her flag. 

Compared to the Serapis and the 

Richard, the Pallas and the ae i 3 
were as two pages to two knights. 
their immature way they showed the 
same traits as their fully developed su- 
periors. 

The Man-in-the-Moon now raised him- 
self still higher to obtain a better view 
of affairs. 

But the Man-in-the-Moon was not the 
only spectator. From the high cliffs of 
the shore, and especially from the great 
promontory of Flamborough Head, the 
scene was witnessed by crowds of the 
islanders. Any rustic might be par- 
doned his curiosity in view of the spec- 
tacle presented. Far in the indistinct 
distance fleets of frightened merchant- 
men filled the lower air with their sails, 
as flakes of snow in a snow-storm by 
night. Hovering undeterminedly, in an- 
other direction, were several of the scat- 
tered consorts of Paul, taking no part in 
the fray. Nearer, was an isolated mist, 
investing the Pallas and Scarborough—a 
mist slowly adrift on the sea, like a float- 
ing isle, and at intervals irradiated with 
sparkles of fire and resonant with the 
boom of cannon. Further away, in the 
deeper water, was a lurid jms inces- 
santly torn in shreds of lightning, then 
fusing together again, once more to be 
rent. As yet this lurid cloud was neither 
stationary nor slowly adrift, like the first 
mentioned one; but, instinct with chao- 
tic vitality, shifted hither and thither, 
foaming with fire, like a valiant water- 
spot careering off the coast of Mala- 

ar. 

To get some idea of the events enact- 
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ing in that cloud, it will be to 
enter it; to go and possess it, as a ghost 
may rush into a body, or the devils into 
the swine, which running down the 
stoop. pier perished in the sea; just as 
the Richard is yet to do. 

Thus far the Serapis and the Richard 
had been maneuvering and chasseing to 
yn other edviding ie By cotillon, 

e time indulging in rapid repartee. 

But finding at last that the superior 
managableness of the enemy’s ship en- 
abled him to get the better of the clumsy 
old Indiaman, the Richard, in taking 
position; Paul, with his wonted re- 
solution, at once sought to neutralize 
this, by hugging him close. But the 
attempt to lay the Richard right across 
the head of the Serapis ended quite 
otherwise, in sending the enemy’s jib- 
boom just over the Richard’s great tower 
of Pisa, where Israel was stationed ; 
who catching it rly, stood for an 
instant holding to the slack of the sail, 
like one grasping a horse by the mane 
prior to vaulting into the saddle, 

“ Aye, hold hard, lad,” cried Paul, 
springing to his side with a coil of 
rigging. With a few rapid turns he 
knitted himself to his foe. The wind 
now acting on the sails of the Serapis 
forced her, heel and point, her entire 
length, cheek by jowl, alongside the 
Richard. The projecting cannon scraped; 
the yards interlocked; but the hulls did 
not touch. A long lane of darkling wa- 
ter lay wedged between, like that narrow 
canal in Venice which dozes between 
two shadowy piles, and high in air is 
secret] pret by the Bridge of Sighs. 
But where the six yard-arms reciprocally 
arched overhead, three. bridges of sighs 
were both seen and heard, as the moon 
and wind kept rising. 

Into that Letbean canal,—pond-like in 
its smoothess as compared with the sea 
without—fell many a poor soul that 
night . for ever forgotten. 

As some heaving rent coinciding with 
a disputed frontier on a volcanic plain, 
that boundary abyss was the jaws of 
death to both sides. So contracted was 
it, that in many cases the gun-rammers 
had to be thrust into the opposite ports, 
in order to enter to muzzles of their own 
cannon. It seemed more an intestine 
feud, than a fight between strangers. 
Or, rather, it was as if the Siamese 
Twins, oblivious of their fraternal bond, 
should rage in unnatural fight. 


(To be continued.) 
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RAMBLES OVER THE REALMS OF VERBS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 


ERBAMBLE 


IDNEY SMITH—that “ wittiest of 

divines and divinest of wits*—has 
somewhere an amusing passage on the 
radical sensualism that underlies all, even 
supersensual, terms. ‘He alludes to our 
purely wsthetic application of such ex- 
pressions as “tact” (tango, tactum, to 
touch), “taste” &c., and observes that 
we will doubtless soon come to speak of 
& man with a fine “nose” for this or that 
province of physics or philosophy. And, 
to follow this out a little further, we 
have the same idea developing itself in 
that sublimation of everything that is 
highest in modes or morals—the bon 
goat of our Parisian friends. But this 
is not much to be wondered at, since they 
are constitutionally rather Epicurean in 
their philosophy ; and it is so natural for 
one, with the smack of Clos-Vougeot or 
Chateau-Laffitte on the lips, to transfer 
the figure, not without gusto, to his ad- 
miration of the colors of a Correggio, or 
his rapture over the divine poems of. 
Mons. Mirabilis Parnasse. However, 


sic sit !—since “de gustibus non est dis- 
” 


um. 

Now, besides all this, we are acquainted 
with at least one northern European 
nation (not to mention the Chinese), 
who hold that the soul lies in the addo- 
men, and in whose language those two 
distinctly divergent facts—soul and 
stomach—find expression in one and the 
same term. Moreover, the Greek for 
mind—¢p7v, ¢pévec—is (rather remark- 
ably for so intellective and introspective 
a people) that which also expresses mid- 
riff or diaphragm ! 

All this we mention as initiatory to 
the enunciation of our very simple pro- 
position, viz.: that in the formation of 
words, the real always lies beneath the 
metaphorical, and the physical is ever the 
basis of the metaphysical. 

The rationale of this is, we conceive, 
simple enough:—For, the sphere in 
which we live and move—the objective— 
is a physical one; we have our being 
within the phantasmagorical fetters of a 
sense-world. Now, the microcosm with- 
in being, as is said, none other than a 
reflex of the megacosm without; and 
language being, moreover, a veritable 
thought—product—every word must be, 
as it were, the symbol of a symbol. 
Ideas are symbolical of the outer—the 
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natural; language is symbolical of ideas, 
To us the phenomenal must ever be our 
basis—the metaphysical can have naught 
but a relative existence. And hence it 
is that men are—we do not say de na- 
turd, but de facto—so intensely mate- 
rial. Metaphysics are, and ever have 
been, as prodigiously “below par,” as 
stocks in the “South Sea Island scheme,” 
or investments in Dutch tulips would 
now be; and men as regularly lay aside 
all acknowledgment or belief in every- 
thing that is absolute and eternal—(ex- 
cepting, of course, in all cases, the eter- 
nal dollar)—as they do their Sunday 
vest or Sunday visage. For why ?— 
Because, forsooth, every one of our 
miserable “interests” is interwoven in 
an inextricable reticulation with the sen- 
suous and the grossly material. Hence, 
too, the inveterate antagonism between 
the man theoretical and the man practi- 
cal,—between the man of principle and 
the man of action. This, tov, it is that 
makes materialism (or, according to the 
modern phraseology —Sensationcalism) 
precisely no philosophy at all. We are 
ourselves indifferently fond of a pure 
transcendental Idealism; but of sympa- 
thizers we expect, and find, but few. 

Language, then, being the offspring of 
the entire united consciousness, will na- 
turally take its coloring from the field 
wherein that consciousness acts. It is 
on this fact that is founded the inherent 
veracity of words. This it is that gives 
to them their authority as profound 
moral teachers, and embalms within them, 
amber-like, great and noble poetries, 
histories, and philosophies. 

We have before stated that we will 
eschew controversy on the subject of 
the “origin of language,” as scrupulously 
as we would on the “origin of evil ;”— 
a remark, however, we would offer on 
the genesis of language as a thought— 
product. In a previous paper on novels, 
we attempted a development of the idea 
of every form of literature’s being re- 
sponsive to an inly want of the soul; and 
that the progression of literature in its 
various phases is not accidental;, but, ac- 
cording to rigid mathematical principles, 
based on absolute psychological facts. 
Now, nearly everything that can be said 
on the philosophy of literature, may also 
be applied to the philosophy of language, 
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art thereof, on which 
subject take a ne Fs obser- 
vation by Frederick Schlegel :— 

“In language, all the four principal 
powers have a nearly equal part and 
share. The grammatical structure, the 
rules for the changes and declensions of 
words, and their syntax, are furnished 
by the reason. From the fancy, on the 
other hand, is derived whatever is figu- 
rative ; and how very far does not this 
reach, extending as it. does into the 
primary and natural signification of 
words, which often no longer exists, or 
at least is rarely traceable? Lastly, the 
clear and distinct arrangement of the 
parts, the nicely finished and beautiful 
shape of the whole of any composition, 
whether poetical or rhetorical, civil or 
scientific, are the contributions of the 
understanding. 

“ And so also that deep spiritual signifi- 
cance, that characteristic meaning, which 
in the original stem-syllable and radical 
words of some rich old language, inva- 
riably is regarded as a beauty, must be 
ascribed to the understanding, which so 
profoundly seizes and precisely designates 
whatever is peculiar, unless perhaps it is 
preferred to assign to it an immediate 
feeling, which wonderfully harmonizes 
with, or responds to it,” ete. 

Bat, to return to our subject: Lan- 
guage we assume to be the spontaneous 
development of the entire consciousness, 
and the physical ever lies behind the 
metaphysical. 

It may not, perhaps, be uninterestin 
to illustrate this by an investigation of 
some of our most purely metaphorical 
and transcendental terms. ‘ Metaphys- 
ics” themselves are only the science 
which has relation to what is beyond 
physical nature (¢éorc), manifesting an 
inability to rise above matter except by 
compounding with it. Nor has the 
idealism of a Kant, a Fichte, or a Schell- 
ing, been able to give birth to anything 
purer than “transcendentalism”—that 
which transcends—trans and scando— 
climbs above—with a subauditur of em- 
piricism, or some such. “Idealism,” 
too, is from idea, which we know to be 
Platonic Greek (id¢a—ideiv, to see)—with 
the signification of nothing more ideal- 
istic than a form or species—something 
that is seen. That was a splendid con- 
ception of Plato, however, to make the 
idéac not mere forms, but perfect arche- 
types, or patterns, existing in the Divine 
mind—and of which all created exist- 
ences are but the antitypes or represent- 


as an integral 
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atives. “Spirit” is only a breathing— 
spiro—-(of the Almighty?); “Soul,” is 
the same word, but with a German 
origin (seele, through the Saxon sawl); 
the Latin “animus,” and “ anima,” 
both of them find their origin in a Greek 
verb, to blow ; —_ oo ry “psyche” 
(wox7—pixo, to breathe or blow) has a 
pe ll A identically analogous. §o, 
with “ understanding”—the verstand of 
the Germans—could anything be more 
sensuous? And its analogue, “intellect” 
—inter and lego, to choose from among 
—hence finely descriptive of this, the 
discriminating faculty. By the way, 
this is one of the cases (of which we 
will meet with thousands) where the 
simple etymology throws more light on 
the subject than any amount of volumes 
that could be written. “Genius” has 
nothing more of genius in it than what 
is inborn (gigno) or begotten along with 
the tissue and frame-work of one’s being. 
“Talent” is just rédAavrov—a sum of. 
money weighed out, and used by our 
Saviour as expressive of the quota of 
intellectual and psychal endowments 

by each individual. ‘“ Miud” 
is from the same root as mens—pévoe— 
Sorce, strength. “Wit” and “wisdom” 
(a fact which it might not be amiss to 
remember) are from one root (Saxon 
witan: German wissen—to know)—and 
that a sufficiently material one. The 
“wits” were formerly used in the ac- 
ceptation of the “senses,” a meaning 
which we can appreciate from the use 
of the phrase ‘to be out of one’s wits,” 
or, “to be out of one’s senses.” As il- 
lustrative of this, take the following, 
from the “Tale of Melebeus:” “ Thou 
hast don sinne again oure Lord Orist, 
for certes the three enemies of mankind, 
that is to sayn, the flesh, the fend, and 
the world, thou hast suffred hem entre 
into thin herte wilfully by the windowes 
of thy body, and hast not defended thy- 
self suffisantly agein hir assautes and 
hir temptations, so that they have 
wounded thy soule in five places; this 
is to sayn, the dedly sinnes that ben 
entred into thy thyn herte by thy five 
wittes,” etc. “Humor” in its double 
temperamental meaning, and also in its 
acceptation as one of the highest ener- 
gizings of the mind, springs from humor, 
moisture (humeo, to be moist). Its 
primary application, took its rise in a 
now abandoned pathological theory, ac- 
cording to which, the “temper” or 
“ distemper” of the mind was supposed 
to depend on the fluids of the body, a 
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certain proportion and combination 
thereof giving the “good,” and the 
contrary the “bad” humor. The trans- 
ition from the “ good humor ” to the hu- 
morous productions of the mind, was 
wp’ enough. 

Imost sufficient has been written on 
the subject of wit and humor to render 
darkness visible. This, by Swift, is trite 
enough : 


** Por sure by wit is chiefly meant 
Applying well what we invent: 
What humor is not, all the tribe 
Of logic mongers can describe : 
Here nature only acts her part, 
Unhelp’d by practice, books, or art.” 


Talking of bad humor puts us in mind 
of “spleen,” and that, of course, is sug- 
— of Ya but “ a 

e former, that very peculiar le 
called the “ Ancients,” comamnell tr be 
the seat of the latter. As for “melan- 
choly,” it is, according to its composition 
agg x0A#), naught other than black 

ile, and precisely equivalent to our 
atrabiliary, which, however, we receive 
through the Latin. And though, perad- 
venture, founded on false theories, they 
are yet all of them sufficiently indicative 
of that which Milton apostrophizes as 
“ moon-struck madness, moping melan- 
choly!” And in her softened and more 
plaintive phase, by Collins, thus; 


“ With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And from her wild sequester’d seat, 
In notes, by distance made more sweet, 

Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 
And, dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 

stole, 
Or o’er some haunted stream, with fond delay, 
Round an holy calm diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away.” 


But passions !—* Thought ” is the ab- 
stracted past participle of the verb “to 
think” (Saxon, thencan, p.p. thoht*); 
and if we accept Horne Tooke’s deriva- 
tion of it from thing—I am thing-ed, an 
‘analogue to the Latin reor from res— 
an etymology which he evolves with his 
usual sagacity, and which he places in a 
very receivable light—our point will be 
still further illustrated. We spoke in the 
beginning of the metaphorical expres- 
sions that owe their origin to the gusta- 
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tory propensities of mankind. We might 
amplify our examples under that head. 
Thus, we express one of our very strong- 
est mental repugnances by “disgust,” 4. ¢, 
“distaste;” while everything that is 
unsystematized and chaotic in intellect, 
finds expression in “ crudity ” (crudus), 
which is nothing more crude than the 
state of being uncooked. “ Palate,” also, 
we employ in the same sense as taste: 
thus, “men of nice palates could not 
relish Aristotle, as dressed up by the 
schoolmaster.” How utterly sensuous! 
Shakespeare, however, also says: 


“ Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
Ihave no relish of them.” 


Now, of the force of “relish,” we all 
have a keen enough appreciation; but 
our unexpressed, passive understanding 
of it is brought out in alto relievo by 
Minshew’s etymology thereof, viz.: from 
relecher—that which is so acs to the 
palate as to tempt one to lick his lips! 

“Savory” and “insipid” are both from 
one root (sapio, to taste), the one signi- 
fying “ tasty,” and the other “ tasteless ;” 
while the highest intellectual endow- 
ments can make nothing more exalted 
than a man of “sapience,” which is a 
man of taste. What a lesson do these 
words read us of the gastronomic pro- 
clivities of our race. Should we not 
join in with the pious ejaculation of 
Dan Chaucer ? 


“ Adam, our father, and his wif also, 

Fro Paradis to labour and to wo, 

Were driven for that vice, it is no drede; 

For while that Adam fasted, as I rede, 

He was in Paradis, and whan that he 

Ete of the fruit defended on a tree. 

Anon, he was outcast to wo and pain, 

O glotonie ! on thee wel ought us plaine !” 
The Pardoneres T ale, 112. 


To resume—“ perception ” (per capio), 
isa taking up wholly, an entire appre- 
hension of the subject we may be en- 
gaged upon. “Reflecting” (re flecto), 
is a bending back of the thoughts on 
themselves, the arrest of the conscious- 
ness in its outward flow, and the turning 
of it inward to itself; just as “introspec- 
tion” (intro specio), means a looking 
within. So “intuition” (in tueor) im- 
plies the inward flash of conviction that 
results from a mere mental glance at au 
object. 

oth “conscience” and “ conscious- 





* Compare with this the Ger. Denken; Moeso-Gothic Thagkyan; Dan. Taenke; Swed. Tanka; Icel. 
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ness” are one word (con and seio)—ex- 
pressive of the calm recognizing gaze of 
the inner ego on itself. Some of the 
ethical dicta that are twisted out of this 
poor word, conscience, would be ludi- 
crous enough were they not noxious and 
error-involving. The force that Mr. 
Trench, in his little book on “ the Study 
of Words,” tortures out of the “con” is 
sheerly and palpably absurd. The slight- 
est attention to the effect of preposi- 
tional composition on the classic tongues, 
would be sufficient to convince any one 
of this. 

If any words could be supersensuons, 
one would surely suppose them to he 
such as “morals,” “ethics,” “ right,” 
“wrong,” “sense” and “ ssthetics.” 
But let us apply our etymologic wand 
and see what shapes they will assume. 
“Moral” is the Latin adjective moralis, 
and that from mos, moris—a custom or 
manner, with a primary acceptation 
lying back of that and importing selj- 
will, caprice. “Caprice” gives rise to 
“custom,” and custom gives us—but 
let our master expound for us. Open 
we our—Johnson, Junius, Webster, 
Tooke, Grimm? No! mine friend, but 
our third volume of “ Zhe History of the 
French Revolution,” at p. 65,—where 
we find thus written:—“ Instead of 
shrieking more, it were perhaps edifying 
to remark, on the other side, what a sin- 
gular thing customs (in Latin mores) 
are; and how fitly the virtue, manhood, 
or worth, that is in a man, is called his 
morality, or customariness. Fell slaugh- 
ter, one of the most authentic products 
of the pit, you would say, once give it 
customs, becomes war, with laws of 
war, and is customary and moral enough; 
and red individuals carry the tools of it 
girt round their haunches not without 
an air of pride,—which do thou nowise 
blame. While, see! so long as it is but 
dressed in hodden or russet; and revo- 
lution, less frequent than war, has not 
yet got its laws of revolution, but the 
hodden or russet individuals are uncus- 
tomary—Oh, shrieking, beloved brother 
blockheads of mankind, let us close those 
wide mouths of ours; let us cease shriek- 
ing, and begin considering!” 

Thou great, good, glorious Thomas 
Carlyle! forced thyself, by thy very 
honesty and stern good nature, to set 
thyself in hostile and defiant opposition 
to very many of the “customs” and not 
a few of the “ moralities” of this our 
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era—honest to the very profundity of 
thy great heart, yet thereby forced some- 
times to appear dishonest—the wisest, 
and yet willing to be to many a stumb- 
ling-block and the foolishest—the most 
religious, and yet com to seem the 
most sacrilegious! with what a terrible 
Titanic force dost thou wield thy “wing- 
ed words,”—that in thy hands split off 
with bursting, burning meaning ;— 
bringing them up in their primitive 
truth-loving and truth—telling simpli- 
city, and setting them, not without a 
certain grave sarcastic smile, over against 
their abuses, and their A tH and 
their twistings to gild a falsehood, or te 
consecrate a lie—there to speak pregnant 
stories of hypocrisies and shams!— Well, 
well! who would have ever. thought 
that dry, old, rhizophagous Fitz Philole- 
gos — have been betrayed inte 
— a 
n auents 

“Ethics” is precisely the same word 
as “ morality,” only with a Greek origin 
—79.xé¢, 780c—a custom or usage. 

Let our friend Horne Tooke* interpret 
“right” and “ wrong” for us: “ Right is 
no other than rect-wm (regitum), the 
past participle of the Latin verb regere, 
to govern, to order. Whence in Italian 
you have ritio; and from dirigere, 
diritto, dritto; whence the French have 
their ancient droiet, and their modern 
droit. The Italian dritto and the 
French droit being no other than the 
past participle direct-wm.” And further 
on he says that: 

“A right conduct is, that which is 
ordered. 

“A right reckoning is, that which is 
ordered, 

“A right line is, that which is or- 

dered or directed—(not a random exten- 

sion, but) the shortest between two 
ints. 

“The right road is that ordered or 
directed to be pursued (for the object 
you have in view). 

“To do right is to do that which is 
ordered to be done. 

“To be in the right is, to be in such 
situation or circumstances as are ordered. 

“A right and just ( jubeo, jusswm, to 
command ) action is such @ one as is 
ordered or comm R 

“ And when a man demands his rights, 
he asks only that whieh it is ordered he 
shall have.” 

On the other hand: “ Wrong—is the 





* Diversions of Purley, p. 304. 
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past participle or the verb to wring, 
‘wringan, torquere. The word answering 
to it in Italian is ¢orto, the past participle 
of the verb torguere; whence the 
French also have tort. It means merely 
wrung or wrested from the right or 
ordered line of conduct.’* 

So did Tooke handle what, with a 
quaint force, he calls “ the abject instru- 
ments of his civil extinction !” 

Oompare with “right” and “wrong,” 
—“ upright,” “regular,” “rectitude ;” 
“error,” “tran ion,” ‘tortous.” 
“ Upright” is palpable enough ; “ regu- 
lar” is according to rude, and therefore 
‘according to the erdered. ‘ Rectitude,” 
is just the straight line—the ordered or 
directed one (rego). “Error” is an 
erring —(erro)— wandering from — this 
straight line of “ rectitude.” ‘“ Transgres- 
sion” is a transgressing (trans gradior),— 
a going beyond this ordered line. ‘Tor- 
tous” from “tort,” has also relation to 
what is “injurious,” (which is in jus, 
jubeo ; that is, contrary to the commanded, 
too,) or wrong. 

From all of which words the wise will 
derive a lecture on a “higher law,” 
with a vengeance!); and the unwise 

nd only subject matter for their own 
condemnation. 

“Sense” and “ gsthetics,” have an 
analogous origin, s@sthetic being the 
Greek alcOnrixoc from alc@dvouat, to feel, 
or perceive, and sense being from sentio, 
the corresponding Latin verb. Their 
employment, one should say, was fre- 

uent enough to render them familiar. 

y the way, our poor friend “ wsthe- 
tic” is worthy of commiseration. Born 
but a quarter of a century ago, he has 
fallen in the full blush of his glory; and 
he who assisted at his cradling, has lived 
to see his disgrace and death. Read the 
following note to an article by Carlyle, 
on Jean Paul Richter, and inserted'in the 
Edinburgh Review, of 1827:—‘ Aisthe- 
tics—from aic@dvouat, to feel. A word 
invented by Baumgarten (some eighty 
years ago), to express generally, the 
Science of the Fine Arts, and now in 
universal use among the Germans. Per- 
haps we, also, might as well adopt it, at 
least if any such science should ever arise 
amongst us.” 

As for whether the “science” has ever 
arisen among us, we shall not pretend to 
decide ; but compare the Then, with the 
Now—when our flunkeys and our mil- 
liners talk nothing short of ssthetically. 
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“Hei mihi, qualis erat / quantum muta- 
tus ab illo hetico |” 

A man of “sense,” then, is a man of 
Seeling—and only men of feeling are men 
of sense?......It may be too sweeping; 
but, certes, between the man of noble 
heart and he of great good sense, there is 
@ close enough connection ; and perhaps 
there is a profounder veracity than we 
might be apt to suppose in the old 
maxim: Quantum sumus scimus. At 
least it might do us no harm to have a 
little mere faith in heart-tellings and a 
little less in the mere dictates of mor- 


tality. 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial, 

We should count time by heart-throbs,” 


So saith Festus. And so did we, 
through childhood’s “long, various, ago- 
nizing” years, in our child home, away 
far up in ‘the “green, airy Pentlands,” 
—lulled by the mellow music of thy 
dashing waters, thou loveliest waterfa’ 
of Habbies How. Then we measured 
time, not by the rigid exactitude of days 
and weeks, and months and years; but 
years by the springing of the primroses 
on the sun-kissed braes ; and months and 
weeks, and days, by the exuberance of 
our emotions,—and that was boundless. 

Again, what an eminently unreason- 
able word is that ‘ reason,”—especially 
if we take it from the Latin ratio, through 
the French raison ; for ratio we know 
to be from reor ; and reor is either a 
verbification (excuse the word; it is, 
however, suitable enough, since verbifi- 
catio is classical), from res—thus accord- 
ing, in its elements, with “thought” as 
we saw before;—or it is from péo— 
which is none other than a fluxus verbo- 
rum. So, it would seem that our friends 
of the olden times imagined that he who 
talked the most glibly, had the most of 
“ reason ;”-—avait plus que personne la 
raison, que tout le monde avait,—and 
was, par consequence, the most reason- 
able man. 

We are all familiar with the Words- 
worthean and Ooleridgean distinction be- 
tween “imagination,” and “fancy ;” we 
will not repeat it, but merely mention 
that the root of imagination is imago, 
an image;—it is therefore the image- 
making faculty. “ Fancy ” (phantasy is 
nearer the original) is from avracia— 





* Diversions of Purley, p. 366. 
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é. ¢. the power which produces the 
avracua—the phantasms. Thus we see 
that the distinction lies more in the appli- 
cation—perhaps more in “imagination ” 
—than in the words themselves. 
“Fancy,” “ phantasy,” ‘ fantastical,” * 
“phantom,” * phantasm,” “ phase,” and 
“phenomena,” are all of them from the 
same root—aivu, and their significations 
are apparent enough, “Heart,” too, 
what a word that is! And how little 
have all the thousand complex relations 
in which we employ it, to do with that 
poor, palpitating mass of blood and fibre, 
to which the name properly belongs? 
And then the long train of relations, 
poor and rich, that attach themselves to 

“Hearty,” ‘ Cordial,” (cor, cordis), 
which is also hearty; “courage,” 
(through the French, and from caur), 
“encourage,” “concord,” “ discord.”— 
«. T. A. 

What a fearfully physical origin is that 
of “remorse:” remor epicting, 
with an appalling vividness, the gnaw- 
tings or bitings that go on within the 
soul after the commission of any unman- 
liness or ungodliness. So “scruple,” 
which is just scrupulus, the little bit of 
gravel which was wont so often to get 
into the very open shoes of the Romans, 
and produce trouble and hesitancy. 
There is a scruple for you! “ Theory’ 
and “speculation,”} both of them ‘imply 
a mere seeing or contemplating, abstract- 
edly, and without reference to the 
“ practical ”—(mpaxrixég—the acting, 
the executive, the business-like faculty). 
“Vision” and “visionary” ( video, to 
see) have also a generic alliance with the 
— so, too, has “ contemplation,” 

ut only a secondary one. ‘ Oontem- 
plation,” Webster tells us, “is the act of 
the mind in considering with attention.” 
This signification, of course, it receives 
from the verb to contemplate. The 
origin of the word is dubious. Orabb, in 
his wretched book on “Synonyms,” 
says that it comes from “ contemplor, 
and that from templum, a temple—that 
being the place most fitted for contempla- 
tion !” verett, however, in his Latin 
lexicon, makes it from con and templum, 
¢. ¢., a place from which there is a free 
prospect on all sides. 

A “simple” man is just a homo simplex 
—sine plica—without doubling, without 
fold in his character; the honesty of 
whose disposition is perfectly luminous. 
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Is it altogether honorable to human 
nature that this beautifully ingenious 
word should be abused as it is, and form 
the root of that other word, expressive 
of everything that is weak in intellect, 
“simpleton?” A man of “ duplicity,” 
on the contrary, is a man of a double 
fold in his character—a man of double 
dealing. A “subtle,” or “subtile” 
person is one whose motives of action 
are “ fine spun "—subtilis, 7. ¢., subteo- 
tilis. So, too, an “acute” person is none 
other than a “sharp” person. And it 
will doubtless be readily conceded that 
we all have our “mission,” and are 
all “apostles” of something or other— 
when the latter only asserts that we a 
sent, and the former but declares the 
object of this envoy. 

Once moze, a rational “ skepticism,” 
is not a bad, but, on the other hand 
rather a desirable thing. It is, in fact, 
the great conservative gies in ha- 
man belief: oxérroua:—I| consider, I de- 
liberate, I try conclusions with you. 
Besides, its analogue “ doubt, ” gives us a 
glimpse into a pretty profound veracity : 
dubitus, dubius, duo—I look at the (due) 
two, the double phases of things; and, 
keeping them both in sight, I suspend 
my conclusion. And the province of 
the true, the honest skeptic (much though 
the debasing tendencies of mankind have 
placed these words, “honest” and 
“skeptic” at variance with each other) 
is to say— Why stick to your one side 
when there are two to be taken into 
consideration, and a thousand things in 
heaven and earth that are not dreamed 
of in your philosophy?” For there are 
two sides to everything, however tenu- 
ous it may be; there are the phenomenal 
and the real; there are the relative and 
the absoluté; and every teaching of 
life or morals points hitherward and 
thitherward, too. And we may venture 
to say that there is not a dogma which 
can possibly be brought up but what any 
of us may, to a partial extent, floor. 
Will you try philosophy? “ Cogito ergo 
sum.” But, as the pupil in Schiller’s 
“ Philosophers ” says : 

“ As Ithink I exist. "Tis good! But who always 
is thinking ? 

Oft I’ve existed e’en when I have been thinking of 
naught.” 


And so we all have our ready-reckoners 





* Why should not uniformity be preserved ) yn 


t Oewpéu, to view, to look at. + Spec 


these words ? 
, a beacon, a watch-tower, from specio, to see. 
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fall of “buts” and “provisos;” and we 
find ourselves sticking on the horns of 
a dilemma with, or without, a moment’s 
warning. Materialism is true, to a cer- 
tain extent ; and so is idealism, and mys- 
ticism, and skepticism, and heathenism, 
and bibleism—but we cannot say that 
any one or all of them is truth; that 
exists only in the profandities of the 
divine heart. And so it is with things 
universally ; we see and have to do with 
things relatively; the absolute, to us, 
exists only in the desire. 

And this, then, is the true ground for 
the skeptic; not of unbelieving and 
pend universal denying; not the shal- 
ow levity of intellect; far less a vain 
Tom Paineism and mocking of every- 
thing that is good and venerable; but a 
generous credulity in the boundlessness 
of truth, whether found in infinitesi- 
malest of gold-grains sown universe- 
wide—or in solid ingots, hid in the the- 
saurus of a faith or a system. 

And in this sense is it that skepticism 
is the great conservative or preservative 
principle in human belief. And this 


species of skepticism is it that must be © 


induced into our age, before we can hope 
to arrive at the day-star of truth. It is 
the lack of our era. For people must be 
brought to doubt that they are in the 
best possible condition, before we can 
hope to remedy them. They must come 
into violent contact with some hard 
rocks of truth, whose existence they did 
not dream of, before they can be made 
to p ognery that they are not altogether 
in the right, and that other people are 
not altogether in the wrong. They must 
be made suspicious of themselves—ren- 
dered . . . . oxemrtxdu—thinkers! 

But this is getting mortally wearisome 
(this is supposed to be spoken “aside ” 
you know); so, revenons & nos moutons 
—which, in this instance, means, back 
to our “roots.” Let us have some 
words. 

“Profound,” “ Recondite,” ‘ Time,” 
“ Past,” “ Future,” “ Present,” “Skill,” 
“Probity,” ‘ Providence,” “ Sincere,” 
“Serious,” ‘“ Frugal,” “ Exist,” “ Reli- 
gion,” “ Intrinsic,” “ Interest,” Instinct,” 
“ Enthusiasm,” ‘‘ Essence,” ‘ Quintes- 
sence.” 

There is a score. But only a score, 
out of the thousand and one (literally) 
that we have amassed as illustrative of 
this same portion of our theme. 
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“Profound,” is just “deep ”—pro- 
Jundus; penetrating down to the “ bot« 
tom” of things. By the way, intellect 
seems to possess all the dimensions of 
extension. Thus, we speak of X’s great 
“breadth of thought; of the “lofty” 
genius of Y ; or of the far-seeing intelli- 
gence of Z, 

“ Recondite,” again, is what is recon- 
ditum—hidden from the superficial, un- 
believing gaze. What a story doves this 
tell us of the great ‘‘ Open Secret ” of the 
universe, as Fichte so appreciatingly 
terms it; a secret, and yet not a secret— 
“esoteric,” (esorepoc—interior) and yet 
“ exoteric ” e&6repo¢—exterior)—hidden 
from the wise and prudent (in their own 
imaginings), and yet ‘‘ revealed ”—revelo 
—unveiled to those exercising the faith 
and the humility of babes. Nor does 
there exist the problem for which be- 
nign nature will not give the response, 
will we but wisely and trustingly inter- 
rogate her. For we know that she 


“ Never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 


“The answer lies around, written in 
all colors and motions, uttered in all 
tones of jubilee and wail, in thousand- 
figured, thousand-voiced, harmonious na- 
ture; but where is the cunning eye to 
whom that God-written apocalypse will 
yield articulate meaning? We sit as in 
a boundless phantasmagoria and dream- 
grotto; boundless, for the faintest star, 
the remotest century, lies not even 
nearer the verge thereof; sounds and 
varied-colored visions flit around our 
sense; but Him, the unslumbering, 
whose work both dream and dreamer 
are, we see not—except in rare, half- 
waking moments, suspect not.””* 

There, now! Is not that glorious? 
Go, then, and venerate the seer. 

“Time,” we get through the Saxon 
tima—analogous in all the Teutonic 
dialects,t and allied to the Latin tem- 
pus which we know to be from 
téuve—and implying, consequently, the 
cutting off, or separating of day and 
night by the sun. See how a purely 
metaphysical relation will take its appel- 
lation from an intensely physical radix. 
“ Past,” too, if connected, at its base, 
with the Latin paseo and the Greek 
matéo, and the Sanscrit pad, to go, 
denotes but the stepped over, the “ by- 





* Sartor Resartus. 


t Dan. Time; Swed. Timma ; Icel. Time; Gael. or Erse. Timor Tym. Compare also with the French Temps ; 


It. and Port. Tempo; Sp. Tiempo. 
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gone ;” as, referring to the same figure, 
we say, “ Future,” again, is the about to 
be. Now, this seems metaphysical 
enough, but let us analyze a little, and 
see what resolution it will give us. 
“Future,” we know to be but the fa- 
ture participle—futurus—of the verb 
esse, to be,—evidently, however, it is 
from a different 7. ¢. the secondary root. 
But this secondary root is, undoubtedly, 
to be found in the obsolete fwo; which 
with ¢%# are probably twin offshoots 
from the Sanscrit bAd. Now, ¢¢w carries 
the idea of growing, arising, coming into 
being; but there is a pri significa- 
tion lying back of this, namely, that of 
being brought forth, begotten; the 
“future,” therefore, is that which is con- 
tinually being brought forth from the 
womb of time. The “present” is the 
— (prees 7. ¢. pre and ens)—the 
eing, the lying before us. Anent 
which, and to wash down all this ety- 
mologic jargon, take the fcllowing from 
the Romaunt of the Rose: 
“The time that passith night and date, 

And restilesse travailith aie, 

And stelith from us privily, 

That to us semith sikirly 

That it in one poinct dwellith ever, 

And certes it ne restith never, 

But goeth as fast and passeth aie 

That ther n’is man that thinkin mai¢ 

What time that now present is, 

Askith at these grete clerkis this; 

For men thinken redily 

Thre timis ben ypassed by 

The time that maie not sqjourn, 

But goth and maie never returne, 

As watir that doune runnith aie, 

But never droppe returne maie.” 


“Skill” (Seylan) is the distinguishing, 
dividing, separating faculty. ‘“* Probity” 
is no other than what is: probus—ap- 
proved of, found good, comme il faut / 
“ Providence” is precisely foresight—and 
applied to the deity it is indicative of 
him whose luminous glance penetrates 
into the obscurest abysses of the coming 
time; and the uniform and unifoid 
rhythm of whose existence constitutes 
at once, past, present, and future. “Sin- 
cere” (if Webster’s derivation of it be 
worth anything) is sine cerd—without 
wax 7. ¢, pure honey,—how expressive! 
“Serious” is the being unable to “raise” 
a single laugh (serius 7. ¢. sine risus). 
“Frugal” is strictly fruit bearing (fru- 
galis, fruges), yielding profit; se it 
would appear that frugality is not merely 
& negative, but a decidedly positive 
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uality. To “exist” is exsisto—to stand 
forth, to appear, to become manifest ; 
and one’s “existence” is his manifesta- 
tion, his showing forth. ‘“ Religion” is 
the binding over again, the new ‘ 
“ Intrinsic” is injy,—having relation not 
to the deceptive outside, but to that 
which is within. ‘ Interest” is literally 
inter esse—to be among; and hence 
that which concerns, &. “Instinct” is 
an incitement, an impulse, an instiga- 
tion. “Enthusiasm” is évPovocacyc— 
évOeoe by a God—or one who 
imagines that he is. Spinoza, then, to 
whom Novalis, on account of his fer- 
vency in asserting the existence of a di- 
vinity in ro tav—gave the appellation of 
the ‘God-intoxicated man,” — 
presents us with the most striking - 
cal representative of this mer 
** Essence” is the being—the ens— 
that which there is of ultimate and spi- 
ritual in anything. “Quintessence” is a 
compound of the preceding; and is, as 
it implies, the fifth essence, that is, ac- 
cording to the alchemical notion, the 
last and highest essence of power in a 
natural body. Perhaps, however, it 
may have reference to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers—of which we all 
know a little; and from which, could we 
but get into the centre thereof, we might 
derive some deep enough lessons. That 
there be “intrinsic life-numbers in things 
and their manifold relations” seems to 
the reflective mind a matter not diffi- 
cult of credence. And perchance in the 
great onward rhythm of existence there 
is more of mathematics than we might 
be apt to suppose. On the summit of 
intellectual grandeur, says Madame de 
Stael, the genius of Homer and of New- 
ton join hand in hand, and so in life. 
High over us sound the eternal sphere- 
melodies :* 


“The cadence of the whirling world 
Which dances round the sun.” 


And all around us trembles “ the wolian 
harp of the universe,” resonant with 
jubilee and wail, beating time to the 
march of intellect,—onward, onward, ever 
ouward towards the goal of perfection. 


“ The fature hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow; 
We press still thorow, 
Naught that abides in it 
Daunting us,—onward !” 





* It is believed that the reference Pythagoras had in his “sphere-music” was to the harmonical arrange 
ment of the spheres, realizing the relations of numbers. 





IN THE LANE. 


4 roses lingering in the west, 

Soft lustre swooning through the sky, 
The meadow blossoms kissed to rest, 

A dying bird song floating by. 


Old dusky woodlands soothed with balm 

On mountains hushed in twilight trance, 
The glossy eve’s delicious calm, 

Drowned by the stream’s voluptuous dance. 


The soft dew silvering hawthorn bloom, 
Faint crimson buds along the ledge,— 
Two faces in the tender gloom 
Between the lindens and the hedge; 


Two beamy faces young and sweet, 
Cheek meeting cheek in tenderest trust, 
White garlands strewn by waiting feet, 
And fire-flies showering golden dust. 


They made in this familiar place 
The sweet completion Nature sought, 
And all the scene’s divinest grace 
Perfection from their beauty caught. 


There were no vows nor splendid speech 

To break love’s tranced and golden dream; 
Heart flowed as truly each to each 

As in one channel stream with stream. 


There in the May’s embalmed repose, 
Fair as if always nursed with May, 

Their red lips flashing in one rose, 
Whose sweetness in each bosom lay. 


They seemed the perfect dream, that steals, 
At times, adown life’s morning sky, 

And for one blessed hour, reveals 
The joy that haunts us till we die. 


Like silvered raven-down, the dark 

Kept floating through the hawthorn lane, 
And still the fire-fly’s lustrous spark 

Fell on the dusk like amber rain. 


A tremor through the daisied grass, 
& murmur like a happy bird, 

A low bough bent for one to pass, 
And all as if no leaf had ctirred. 


The silvery dusk along the lane, 
Kept stealing by the creamy hedge, 
And felt fur those warm lips in vain, 
Olear to the runlet’s lilied edge. 


Gone through the shadows—nevermore 
With cheek to cheek they hither came}; 
The great world crushes on, and o’er 
Its sweetest blossoms leaves no name. 





AMERICAN WINES. 
(Concluded from page 511.) 


the last number, by the help of the- 

oretical sails and statistical rudder, 
we coasted pleasantly along the margin 
of this great subject; here and there 
mapping down the prominent land-marks, 
not indeed with the hope of making a 
reliable chart, but for the purpose of 
calling attention to it that others may 
so do. In fact, it is not the labor of one, 
but the united labors of many that can 
accomplish this object; the experience 
of the vine dresser of the South is dis- 
tinctly different from that of his brother 
of the North; the same grapes do not 
flourish in different latitudes, nor are the 
modes of culture at all similar. In tak- 
ing, then, a general view, we must neces- 
sarily be imperfect in particulars; not 
from want of material, but,on the con- 
trary, from the abundance of it. Our 
tables, two in number, are laden with 
books, pamphlets, papers, reviews, sta- 
tistics, letters—on grape culture; on 
wines, native and foreign; on diseases of 
the vine; on insects that prey upon it; 
on diseases of the human family cured by 
it (‘The Grape Cure”); on temperance 
and intemperance; on the evils of rum 
and ranting; on raisins and reasons; and 
on a host of analogous subjects; never- 
theless, with such appliances and means 
as we have we shall proceed, and, as St. 
Paul did, when he saw the three taverns, 
“thank God and take courage.” 

How many kinds of grapes are native 
to the United States it is impossible to 
say; Dr. Rafinesque catalogues forty spe- 
cies and one hundred varieties in a little 
hand-buok of vines, published in 1830, 
which he offers “as the result of his ob- 
servations during many years, and many 
thousand miles of travels.”* Since this 
was published, so much new territory 
has been added to our great Republic, 
that we are scarce able to enumerate the 
States themselves, much less the vines 
they produce. The vast countries of 
Texas and Oalifornia, profuse in native 
vines of extraurdinary productiveness, 
would even employ the naturalist in 
this pursuit for many years, perhaps 
for a lifetime. 

In the old world, “the climate most 
congenial to the culture of the vine ex- 


tends from the 85th to the 50th degrees 
of north latitude; and it is between these 
points that the most celebrated vineyards, 
and the countries. richest in wine, are 
placed,” so saysHenderson. Itissingular 
that these are almost precisely the geogra- 
phical limits of the United States, north 
and south; and as we have already said, 
there is not one native grape in Europe, 
so we may also say, that there is not a 
State in the Union without many—from 
Canada to the Rio Grande, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Not inaptly then 
was the new world called “ Vine. Land” 
by its discoverers the Danes. There 
was always something appropriate and 
significant in. that strong old Norse. 
tongue, 

Although the accounts from California 
and Texas are very far from prmapien in 
regard to grape culture, yet state- 
ments, all travellers, agree as to the 
wonderful profusion of vines in both 
countries, and their great. productive- 
ness. Wine is now made on the Pacific, 
not in abundance, but still with results 
so satisfactory, that it will be but few 
years before it is an established source 
of revenue to the State. We hear of 
one farmer there raising 90,000 pounds 
of grapes annually; of premiums given 
for the best wines; of bunches weighing 
from one to eleven pounds each.t Their 
grapes also are represented to be larger 
than ours, “large as plums,” and supe- 
rior in color and flavor. The berries 
too are very tender and the skins thin. 
The vines are pruned down to two, or 
two anda half feet from the ground, and 
the large, indolent masses of fruit rest, 
upon the lap of the common mother, 
Above the surface grapes, and below it, 
gold. We might almost quote the words. 
of Lear, and say to our youngest daugh- 
ter, Oalifornia: 

“ Now our joy, 
Although our last and least; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be interess’d; what can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters? Speak.” 


And Oalifornia says “ nothing ;” but: 
her soil blushes with the blood of kings, 
or of the materials that make them. 





* American Manual of Grape Vines and the Method of making Wine, &c., &c., by C. 8. Rafinesque, A. M, 


Ph. D. Professor of Natural History, &c., &c., Phila. 1830. 
+ Trans. American Institute, 1852. We have been told that bunches weighing twenty pounds each, are 


not infrequent in California. 
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The grapes of California are called 

“ Oatawba,” by some “ Sweetwater.” 
The berries are oblong, egg-shaped, of a 
light reddish-brown color; in flavor, 
delicious; they are destitute of pulp, 
atid so tender as to be difficult to handle. 
Like all the rest of our native grapes of 
any Value, théey are claimed to be “ of 
foreign origin.” History is thus falsi- 
fied, and our vines robbed of their 
birthright. Major Adlum discovers a 
fine grape in the gardens of Mr. John- 
son, near Frederictown, Md., and 
another in the gardens of Mrs. Scholl, of 
Olarksburgh. He says, “A German 
priest, who saw Mrs. Scholl’s vine in full 
bearing, and when ripe, pronounced it 
the true Tokay, and says he saw the 
same kind growing in Tokay, in Hun- 
1” The Schuykill Muscadell was 
christened “The Oape grape,” as Mr. 
Longworth says, “ to give it reputation,” 
and to this day, many believe it to be a 
native of Africa, although its wild 
brethren are found in plenty all over 
Pennsylvania. The Isabella, formerly 
called the Laspeyre grape, was lost to us 
in this wise. A stage-coach broke down 
in the neighborhood of Mr. Laspeyre’s 
farm, near Fayetteville, N.O., and a 
Spanish gentleman, who was a passen- 
ger, happening to ask if there were no 
grapes cultivated in the neighborhood, 
was told of Mr. L.’s vineyard, close by. 
Upon entering the inclosure, his first 
exclamation was, “Ha! you have got 
my countryman here. I know him 
well, and it is one of the finest grapes in 
Spain!’* “The Herbemont,” also, is 
said to be an alien, although Mr. Long- 
worth states it is a common wild vine 
of the west and south: and the “ Scup- 
pérnong” derives its parentage “from 
cuttings washed ashore from a stranded 
ship on the stormy coast of North Ca- 
rolina!” Thus our American grapes 
ate at once “recognized,” so soon as 
pe emerge from their native forests 
and swamps, just as some obscure person 
becomes known in fashionable society 
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by falling heir to an estate. It is useless 
to reply to arguments based upon such 
trivial testimony in regard to the Euro- 
extraction of our favorite grapes. 

here is one expression suitable and ser- 
viceable to dispose of this, and kindred 
matters. It is a word derived from the 
Sanscrit, we believe. It has four letters, 
With a proper emphasis, it may be un- 
derstood by atiy person, even with a 
very limited knowledge of English. The 
first letter is “ B,” the second “O,” the 
the third “S,” and the fourth “H!” 
Every vine dresser of any experience 
knows that it is useless to attempt the 
cultivation of any foreign grapes in this 
country. They have been tried again 
and again, The late lamented Downing 
says— Mr. Tognoft is sanguine as to the 
introduction of the foreign grape in this 
country for open Mag vee culture. The 
thing 1s impoesible. Thousands of indi- 
viduals have tried it on a small scale in 
various parts of the Union; and several 
persons—as, for example, Mr. Loubat, 
Mr. Longworth, &c., of great experience 
abroad or knowledge at home, joined to 
abundant capital, have tried it on a large 
scale, The result, in every case, has been 
the same; a season or two of promise, 
then utter failure, and, finally, complete 
abandonment of the theory. The only 
vineyards ever successful in America 
are those of American grapes.”{ We 
might add here that one foreign grape 
has been successfully acclimated here, 
and only one. The “ Traminer,” from 
the Rheingan, a small berried vine, has 
been persuaded to bear with us, by Mr. 
Longworth. But this, which, on account 
of its saccharine qualities, is cultivated 
at home to mix with the hard, dry 
wines of the Rhine, is of little value in 
America, except as a table grape ; the 
wine it produces does not amount to 
much. If we take into consideration, 
also, that our Isabellas, Catawbas, &c., 
still retain the musky taste peculiar to all 
our wild grapes; that they have not yet 
been cultivated long enough to lose that 





* Spooner on Grape-vines, &c. Brooklyn, 1846. 


t Joseph Togno, 


., Vine dresser, “ Model School,” Wilmington, N.O., a writer on grape culture, contri- 


butés to the Charleston papers and the Patent Office Reports. 
¢ Of the various experiments made with regard to cultivating foreign grapes here, we will mention a few. 


Mr. Parmentier, of Long Island, established a vineyard of foreign 
Loubat planted forty acres at New Utrecht, L. L., with one hundred and fifty thousand 
imported vines, and they throve not, neither did they bear. 
variety of grapes from Bordeaux, and the vicinity of Paris, 


abandon it. Mr. 


apes here, and was finally compelled to 


Mr. N. Longworth, of Cincinnati, also tried a 
These he obtained from M. Loubat’s vineyard. 


They did not succeed. From Madeira he imported six thousand vines of their best wine grapes; these were 


rooted up, after trial, as worthless. Lastiy,he procured seven thousand vines from the Jura, and, after 
a trial of five years, these also were thrown away. The vine-dresser of Vevay, Ia., attempted the culture of 
vines from Switzerland with no better success, The imported vines planted in the early vineyards of Penn- 
— Alabama, and Kentucky all died after a few years. And yet there is not a grape of any reputa- 
to be found in the United States (with the exception of the Catawba) that is not reputed to be of foreign 


origin. Bosh! 
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toughness of skin and solidity of pulp, 
also peculiar to the savage state, and 
that they have not been attacked by the 
oidium which, so far, has affected all 
foreign grapes, it must be patent that 
these are traly the indigenous grapes of 
America, the children of the soil, that 
ran about and climbed the trees in its 
forests, and hung their purple clusters 
over its streams, before man, either 
white or red, knew there was another 
hemisphere. To return to the grapes of 
California. There are no vineyards in 
the immediate vicinity of San Francisco, 
but vines are cultivated in the valleys, 
especially to the southward of the State, 
and a strong red wine, resembling claret, 
1s drunk by the country people from 
their own grapes. At Los Angelos they 
make a very excellent white wine, some- 
thing like the Catawba in flavor. An 
additional impetus has been given to this 
branch of agriculture by recent ship- 
ments to San Franciseo of Ohio wines, 
which meet with quick and profitable 
sales. A short time since, a barrel of 
wine was sent from Los Angelos to the 
President, at Washington. The wine, 
the staves, hoops, and heads, all Oalifor- 
nian, As yet, we have had no report 
in regard to it officially; but it has 
leaked out from the cabinet that they 
had to tilt that barrel at the last presi- 
dential dinner. 

The “ Mustang,” and the “ El Paso,” 
are the peculiar grapes of Texas. The 
former, which is scarcely accredited as 
& wine grape, is known only at present 
as a wild vine, indigenous to the soil 
which produces it. But the “El Paso,” 
has been successfully cultivated, and 
therefore, it is, of course, “ of European 
extraction.” The following from “ De 
Bow’s Industrial Resources of the South 
and West,” gives us some account of 
the happy valley, which is said to pro- 
duce “the best wine in the world.” 

“The settlement of El Paso extends from 
the Falls of the Rio Grande on the north, 
to the Presidio on the south—a distance 
of twenty-two miles—and is one con- 
tinuous orchard and vineyard, embracin 
in its ample area an industrious an 
peaceable population of at least eight 
thousand. This spacious valley is about 
midway between Santa Fe and Ohi- 
huahua, and is isolated from all other 
Mexican settlements by the mountains 
that rise on the east and west, and close 
into the river on the north and south. The 
breadth of the valley is about ten miles. 
The falls of the river are two miles north 
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of the ‘Plaza Publica,’ or public square, 
and afford sufficient water power for 
grist and saw mills enough to supply 
the entire settlement with flour and 
lumber. The most important production 
of the valley is grapes, from which are 
annually manufactured not less than two 
hundred thousand gallons of, per the 
richest and best wine in the world, This 
wine is worth two dollars per gallon, 
and constitutes the principal revenue of 
the city. The El Paso wines are supe- 
rior in richness and flavor and pleasant- 
ness of taste to anything of the kind I 
ever met with in the United States; and 
I doubt not that they are far superior 
to the best wines ever produced in the 
valley of the Rhine, or on the sunny 
hills of France. Also, great quantities 
of the grapes of this valley are dried 
in clusters, and preserved for use during 
the winter. In this state I regard them 
Jar superior to the best raisins that are 
amported into the United States,” 
he Great Mustang grape, of Texas, 
is also said to be a wine grape of supe- 
rior quality. It grows in the greatest 
profusion, as Dr. Stewart says, in a letter 
to the Patent Office, at Washington, 
“without cultivation, and in great per- 
fection in every part of Texas” and 
upon every variety of soil, growing 
equally well upon the high open prairie, 
or in the densely wooded river bottom 
lands, seeking alike the loftiest trees, 
and the lowliest prairie shrub, and fre- 
quently so completely covering the tree 
or shrub upon which it rests, that an 
entire surface of the vine leaf is presented 
to the eye.” Further on he writes: 
“This fall, a French wine maker and 
vineyardist came from Kentucky, where 
he had been long living, . Pe the 
if he thought well of the country, 
) He is highly pleased, and ae 
several barrels of wine for Judge Scott, 
Fanthorp; Dr. Patrick, at or in Fan- 
thorp neighborhood. He pronounces 
the Mustang to be the port wine grape, 
of superior ype and yield. Very in- 
telligent, and practical in his views, and 
of good experience, he took the Mustang 
clusters, native, from the trees; there 
was, as usual, an abundant crop of them 
this year. The wine from this gra 
he said ‘was genuine port wine.’ He 
knew it from his experience, but could 
not demonstrate it to be so, until after 
fermentation and deposit of the tartrate ~ 
of potass held in solution in the secret 
uices. I wait with anxiety for the re- 
sult, What resources our country pos- 
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sesses in this respect, if this be the 
fact, for the Mustang grows everywhere 
in our fair land!” * 

Not alone in Oalifornia and Texas, but 
throughout the entire South, do native 
grapes flourish in wonderful luxuriance. 
The sea islands that fringe the coasts 
from Norfolk to the Florida reefs, are 
embroidered with wild vines, laden with 
clusters, as well as the margins of rivers 
that intersect the mainland. Florida, 
as we have seen, abounds in this deli- 
cious fruit; in Alabama, grape culture 
is already exciting much attention, and 
the native grapes produce not only wines 
of most excellent quality, but also a very 
great variety of wines. Their culti- 
vation is very eary, and the vines are 
abundant bearers. A gentleman, in a 
letter to the “ Alabama Planter,” says, 
“A vineyard at maturity, say the fourth 
year, would be good for from 500 to 750 
gallons—the seventh, for 1,000 gallons— 
the Scuppernong much more to the 
acre. Among other properties possessed 
by our native grape, the quantity of 
vinous matter they possess, is most re- 
markable. A bushel of bunches, as 


ulled from the vine, will give three gal- 
ons of wine, and, after undergoing a se- 
cond operation, about one gallon more 
of a lighter, but most agreeable wine. 


It would take a third pressure to produce 
the meagre drink with which, in part, 
they feed the peasantry in France, who 
tend the vintage. I anticipate the most 
agreeable results from the cultivation of 
our native fruits, based on the trials I 
have already made.” 

The woods of Louisiana, Mississippit 
and Arkansas, abound in varieties of 
wild'vines that yield masses of fruitage, 
renowned as raccoon, bear, bull, chicken 
and fox grapes. As yet, we have had 
no specimens of wines of these celebrated 
brands, but hope to see the day when an 
allusion to “old ’coon,” will awaken 
images more agreeable than the hard 
cider campaigns of Tippecan:2 and Tyler. 
The bull and bear vintages of Mississippi 
may strive for supremacy in more ami- 
cable contests than those which now dis- 
grace the names of those animals in Wall 
street ; and the fox and chicken will lie 
down in the same cellar in peaceful prox- 
imity. One of these wild vines has 
been successfully cultivated already, 
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under the name of “ Bland’s Madeira,” 
and doubtless there are many species 
which, by the skill of the vine-dresser, 
may be made to yield an agreeable 
variety of wines; in fact, our chief de- 
pendence must be upon our indigenous 
grapes, that are already acclimated by 
nature’s unerring training. It is well to 
observe that a grape may produce a su- 
perior wine in one district, and yet be 
of little value in another; so that, al- 
though one species may disappoint the 
cultivator in Arkansas, that is no reason 
why it should be rejected by his brother 
in Tennessee or Louisiana, or vice versd. 
In Georgia, the luscious muscadines 
gathered in the wild state, produce a 
wine of considerable merit; as yet, no 
attempt has been made to give thema 
formal training, except here and there, 
upon @ small scale.{ This is also the 
case in South Carolina. But_here we are 
in a sister State, a land of promise, of 
vines, and pines, and mines; of tar and 
turpentine ; the natal soil of the Isabella, 
the Catawba, the Herbemont, and the 
sonorous Scuppernong—North Carolina! 
We shall have occasion to speak of the 
Catawba, the Isabella and the Herbe- 
mont, hereafter; the two first, unques- 
tionably owe their reputation to, the 
skill of the cultivators of Ohio and New 
York, and have only a limited growth in 
their native State; but Scuppernong 
vineyards are found from Currituck, on 
the extreme north, to the southern 
countics on the Cape Fear River, and ex- 
tend inland, almost to the foot of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains ; while so various 
are the qualities of wine produced, that 
some kinds command three or four dol- 
lars per gallon, and some kinds can be 
purchased for five or six dollars a bar- 
rel! There are two species of this 
grape, the best having a white, silvery 
skin, with a rich, metallic lustre, while 
the inferior kind bears a small, black 
berry. Mr. Longworth says, “ the black 
Scuppernong bears from one to four ber- 
ries on a bunch, and would, in times of 
war, if lead be scarce, be as valuable, 
even when fully ripe, as the Fox grape, 
for bullets. The white Scuppernong, al- 
so, has a very small bunch, and is a 
better grape than the black. But the 
skin is thick, and the pulp hard; it will 
never be valuable as a wine grape, unless 





* Patent Office Reports, 1847. 


t The Herbemont grape is cultivated in Mississippi, and wine is made there. 
wi Dr. Cammack, of Athens, Georgia, has quite a large vineyard, and raises quantities of grapes soem 
ether he makes wines, we do not know. There is much wine made for family use in various parts of G., 


from the wild grapes. 
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to give to other must aroma and fla- 


vor. 

If for no other purpose than this, 
namely, to mix with the must of less 
flavorous grapes, to give character to the 
wine when made, this Scuppernong will 
prove to be most valuable to this coun- 
try. The “Traminer” of the Rheingaa, 
a small-berried grape, abounding in sac- 
charum, and full of aroma and strength 
is so used to mix with the “ Riesling,’ 
the favorite grape of the Rhine, in the 
production of the first-class German 
wines. And that the generality of Eu- 
ropean wines owe their excellence to the 
judicious mixture of various growths 
aud vintages, is so well known as scarce- 
ly to need repeating here. In particular, 
Madeiras, Sherries, and Ohampagne 
wines are so composed; the capitaz, or 
head butler of the Spanish bodega, or 
wine-cellar, being a most important per- 
sonage, to whom is confided the exqui- 
site task of balancing flavor against body, 
and lusciousness, which might cloy, 
against acerbity, which might repel, un- 
til the whole perfected vinous mass be- 
comes the golden potable which even 
gods might envy. highly are the ser- 
vices of this great functionary prized, 
that the capitaz of a large proprietor 
seldom fails to amass considerable wealth, 
as an instance of which, Juan Sanchez, 
the capitaz of the late Pedro Domez, 
died recently, worth £300,000. 

But the value of the Scuppernong as a 
wine-grape, has not yet become fairly 
tried; at least not in North Oarolina. 
Of all the samples we have tasted, not 
one was the pure and original fermented 


juice of the grape, but, in every case, , 


more or less sophisticated with sugar or 
honey, and not unfrequently with whis- 
key or brandy. It is usual to add three 
pounds of sugar to one gallon of the 
must, and then a little distilled spirits of 
some kind is poured into every barrel of 
wine, “to make it keep.” Subjected to 
this treatment the fluid degenerates into 
asort of vinous grog, and its peculiar 
character as a wine is almost entirely 
lost. Still, in spite of this, it has an 
aroma which is somewhat grateful. This 
mistake must be rectified, as a larger ex- 
perience obtains among our vine-dressers 
of the South ; let us look into the mat- 
ter a little closer. 

That species of the muscadine, called 
the Scuppernong, is a very sweet grape, 
but sweet grapes are often wanting in 
saccharine matter. For @ familiar in- 
stance, take the Catawba and Isabella 
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grapes. To the taste, the latter is by far 
the sweetest fruit; neverthel in 
making a sparkling wine, the 
needs a liberal allowance of sugar, while 
the Oatawba wine requires little or none. 
McOulloch, in his treatise on wine- 
making, makes a very accurate distino- 
tion between the “ sweet principle,” and 
that which constitutes the “ sugar,” in 
frnit. The latter, the saccharine princi- 
ple, is the element which, by the process 
of fermentation, is transmuted into alco- 
hol, or spirit of wine, a certain cent- 
age of which is necessary in all vinous 
fluids. This spirit of the wine is derived 
directly from the of the grape. 
Now, the ditference between the sweet 
element, and the saccharine element, is 
very clearly shown by McOulloch, who 
illustrates the subject by comparing mo- 
lasses with refined sugar—the first being 
much the sweetest of the two to the 
taste, and yet not comparable to the lat- 
ter in its proportion of pure saccharum. 
And, if we may venture upon a theory, 
we should say, “that the reason why 
sweet grapes make a wine less sweet 
than those not so dulcet to the taste, lies 
in this:—that in the sweet grape the 
whole quantity of saccharum is absorbed 
in the production of alcohol, while in 
those more abounding in sugar, a portion 
only is transmuted into alcohol; the su- 
perflux of sugar remaining in undis- 
turbed solution, and sweetening the 
wine, less or more, as may be.” 

Now, the Scuppernong grape produces 
@ wine naturally hard and dry, with little 
to recommend it but its peculiar aroma 
and flavor; and, in consequence, the 
must is artificially sweetened to make it 
a marketable, or a salable commodity. 
So long as this method of treatment is 
practised, neither it, nor any other 
American wine so used, can rank with 
any wines of Europe, except with the 
spurious productions of Cette, Lisbon, 
and Marseilles. The difficulty lies in 
this,—our vine growers are afraid of a 
hard, dry wine,—because popular taste 
so far (especially in the rural districts) 
has been corrupted by the sweetened, 
sophisticated, poorest class of imported 
wines, the sweet malagas, and pure juice 
ports, that are current in every country 
town. Pure, wholesome wines never 
are, and never should be, sweet; a glass 
of syrup is no refreshment for a laborer, 
it is a miserable solace for the student. 
and as a daily beverage for anybody, ac- 
tually repulsive; and as we are looking 
forward to the period when our wine 
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shall be used, not only at weddings, 
merry-makings, balls, and dinners, but 
as the common drink for all of 
people, we should define now and here, 
that by “ ” we mean the pure, fer- 
mented juice of the grape, without the 
admixture of anything else whatsoever.* 

That the Scuppernong is a hard, dry 
wine, when made without sugar, is doubt- 
less trae; but the question is, ** what cha- 
racter will this very wine assume when 
mellowed by age?’ The Sercial, the 
king of Madeiras, is as harsh, austere, 
and repulsive, for the first few years, as 
a blue-nosed ‘presbyterian elder, fresh 
from the synod, nor is it drinkable until 
age has corrected the acerbity of its 
temper—but what then? Then it be- 
comes one of the most exquisite fluids 
in the world, and commands a price 
superior, in some instances, to any 
known wine, with the exception of Im- 
perial Tokay. The real merits of the 
native wine of North Carolina, then, 
still need development; age and proper 
treatment must, in time, produce some- 
thing ; for the Scuppernong is not desti- 


tute of delicate aroma, an important 
quality, indeed. The mode of culture 
is peculiar—the vines (layers, not cut- 


tings), are planted one hundred feet 
apart, the main branches have space to 
run fifty feet each way, at right angles 
from the centre, before meeting. Each 
vine may be represented thus + the la- 
terals interlacing over head and forming 
a canopy. The branches are never 
pruned, as it is said, “the vine would 
bleed to death.” Like the vines in Lom- 
bardy, these are high trained (haut tige), 
the lowest branches being eight feet 
above, and parallel with. the ground. 
The yield is most abundant; a single 
vine often bearing thousands of bunches ; 
the berries small, and but few to the 
bunch. Instances have been cited of 
single ones yielding enough grapes to 
make several barrels of wine, and cover- 
ing two and a half acres of ground. 
We have no data to estimate the yearly 
produce of these vines, neither the quan- 
tity nor value; but we are well con- 
vinced that even now the statistics of 
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grape culture in this State would present 
an imposing array of figures. 

We have already seen specimens of 
native vines of Virginia, of excellent 

uality. The Catawba there is an abun- 

ant bearer, and the wine made from it 
essentially different from that of Ohio. 
— —— of in — owe seem to 

peculiarly adapted for the pur 

and the wild and waste land might be 
turned to profitable account in the pro- 
duction of vines. To Virginia we are in- 
debted for many species already popular, 
among which, we may instance “ Nor- 
ton’s Seedling,” the “ Woodson,” and 
“Cunningham.” Here, too, the Bland 
grape grows abundantly, under the name 
of the Virginia Muscadel. In Maryland 
and Delaware, also, a variety of native 
grapes are cultivated, some of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. One vine raised 
by Mr. Willis (near Baltimore), in 1832, 
yielded twenty five thousand: bunches; 
and in the following year, Messrs. O. M. 
Bromwell and R. Monkland certify, “ that 
they counted upon it, fifty-four thousand 
four hundred and ninety bunches, omit- 
ting small and young ones, which would 
have added, at least, three thousand 
more.” + Why Messrs. Bromwell and 
Monkland could not wait till the young 
ones grew up, is a question. To leave 
three thousand bunches out of the tally, 
because they were small and green, is 
an insult to Young America. 

That part of the United States be- 
tween the thirty-eighth and forty-fourth 
parallels of latitude, so far, is entitled 
to the supremacy in grape culture. Al- 
ready the wines of Ohio and Missouri 
begin to supplant the imported Rhine 
and Ohampagne wines here, even at 
the same prices. Terraces rise above 
terraces on the hilisides of the Ohio 
river, and the red bluffs begin to disap- 
pear beneath masses of vine foliage and 
purple clusters of fruit. In Pennsylvania, 
at the end of the last century, an asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of 
cultivating the grape, for wine, and 
vineyards were established at Spring 
Mill, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Peter Legoux. This was a failure: 





* “Be assured,” says President Jefferson, in a letter to Major Adlum, April 20, 1810, “that there is never 


one atom of anything whatever, put into any of the good wines of France. 


Iname that country, because 


I can vouch the fact from the assurance to myself, of the vignerons of all the best wine cantons of that 


country, which I visited myself.” 


+ At Mr. Weller’s vineyard, about eighteen miles from Wilmington, N. C., two gentlemen (Mr. J. R. Reston 
and another), made an estimate of the produce of two vines. They laid out a square by measure, and 
picked the grapes within it, and by taking the number of square yards of the entire space occupied by the 
vines, they were able to tell from the quantity gathered in the square, that the two vines would yield one 
hundred and fifty barrels of grapes. a, weight of a barrel at 200 Ibs. this would amount to 15,000 
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, or seven and a half 
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foreign wines were tried and abandoned, 
and finally the wild grape called the 
Schuylkill Musoadel met with temporary 
success. It was only pro é, how- 
ever, and the failure of that vineyard 
threw a broad-brimmed shadow over 
sitnilar enterprises thenceforward. But 
the vine begins to flourish again in the 
land of drab, and we presume by and 
by Pennsylvania will not be behind the 
rest of the middle States. 

In our own State there is already 
much wine made from the Isabella 
grape,—in Orange county; in Oolumbia 
county, among the shakers; and on the 
banks of the Hudson, in the neighbor- 
hood of the city. We have tried many 
of these wines, and although want of 
experience, and improper treatment is 
manifest, yet there is sufficient merit in 
them, to insure us in the prediction 
“ that the grape culture will soon prove 
to be one of the most valuable fields for 


— ever presented to the people of 
the State of te York.” Here is the 
soil, here the climate for the Isabella; as 
Ohio is to the Oatawba, so will this 
State be to this grape. Here, too, is 
the market, so that the cost of transport- 
ation will be trifling, and the day may 
not be far off when ships shall lay beside 
the rich vineyards on the Hudson’s 
banks, to receive the golden fraughtage 
for distant Europe. 

In New Jersey the vine has been cul- 
tivated for many years, especially in the 
neighborhood of Burlington. The soil 
of some parts of this State is peculiarly 
adapted for this purpose, and we may 
hope hereafter for better wines than 
those she now furnishes under a variety 
of foreign brands. Still further west we 
find that Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
are improving the hint given by Ohio; 
in fact, Indiana must be recognized as 
one of the pioneers; for, in the begin- 
ning of this century, the most consider- 
able quantity of native wine made in the 
United States was from the Oape or 
Schuylkill grape, of Vevay, Switzerland 
county, Indiana. 

Missouri already ventures to contest 
the palm with Ohio. In 1852, the vine- 
yards at Hermann embraced some forty 
or fifty acres only, and this year, we are 
informed that no less than five hundred 
are under cultivation there, besides many 
other vineyards in the interior of this 
thriving State. At the Orystal Palace 
exhibition, in New York, six prizes were 
awarded to vine growers of Missouri for 
samples of superior native wines, both 
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Isabella and Oatawba, still and spatk- 
ling. The last grape is the favorite 
there, as it is also in Kentucky and Tén- 
isee. In St. Louis, the native winds 
are Faptaly supplanting the foreign, 8s- 
er”, the sparkling kinds: at the 
otels there the majority of wines on 
the tables are of home production. 
Now, good friend, if you are tired 
with our long itinerary, take this re 
green glass, and pom or long-neck 
amber-colored, Rhenish-looking flask, if 
you be a hock drinker ; or, if not, let ‘ts 
cut the cords around this other cork, for 
the luscious fluid confined within thé 
fair, round bottle, hath that propulsivé 
spirit it must needs be imprisoned, and 
held with ligatures of flax and wire. 
You will try the first? Aha! you liké 
it, do you? Oom it with this 
Rudesheimer, the “ Berg” of 1846. %% 
not the aroma of the last the rrr + 9 
able? You think not? That smack of 
the lips ks loudly in favor of the 
other ; and what think you of its 
well taste—the arriére godi? “ Fi 
you say, “and delicate, and leaves the 
mouth —_ 7 oy Which rm 
ou prefer?” “The you: sai 
aie for Oatawba! Good fried 


surprised holds forth his en 
po says, ** You don’t say or wom 
it, and repeat that it is true. Good 
friend, much animated, “‘ Why, when I 
was in Oologne I paid twenty florins for 
a bottle of Metternich Schloss Johannes- 
berger, and although it was an old 
wine, and had the arms of the prince on 
the seal, yet, to my taste, this wine ap- 
pears even better than that.” (We set 
forth fair champagne glasses, and cut the 
strings of a bottle of different shape.) 
“Try this” (good friend tastes). “By 
the moist, purple globules of Bacchus’s 
great plant, this is delicious! (he drinks). 
What is it?” We answer, “ Isabella.” 
(Good friend, watching the sparklés 
with the glass up to his eye)—* Not our 
Isabella?” We reply in the affirmative. 
‘* And where in the name of roses aid 
raspberries was it vintaged?” We 
answer, “ Oincinnati.” “Not in the 
city?” We respond, “The wine is 
made and the grapes grown within the 
corporate limits of that celebrated west- 
ern town.” (Good friend, anxiously)—- 
“ Proceed with the itinerary.” 

To Ohio the praise belongs of first pro- 
ducing a pure native wine, of great merit.. 
Patient, careful cultivation of the fruit, 
with judicious management of the fer- 
mented juice afterwards, - is. always 
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necessary in the production of a fine 
wine; and this union of scientific cul- 
ture with scientific treatment had never 
been brought to perfection until the 
vine-dressers of Ohio set the example. 
And first and foremost among these 
stands Nicholas Longworth, as he is 
familiarly termed there, ‘‘ The father of 
grape culture in the West.” It is not 
alone by years of patient investigation ; 
it is not alone by the success which has 
followed those efforts; it is not by the 
vast variety of experiments he has tried, 
and by the untiring energy which, in 
spite of numberless disappointments, 
still survived and triumphed over every 
defeat, that he has won this title from 
his fellow-citizens. But it was because 
every effort and every experiment was 
for the benefit of all; because, with 
him, the success of grape culture in this 
country was paramount to personal con- 
siderations ; use, by every means, 
he spread as widely as possible the re- 
sults of his investigations and labors, so 
that the young vine planter of to-day 
might stand upon even ground with 
himself, the veteran of nearly half a cen- 
tury’s experience. Adlum and Dufour 
redicted the success of grape culture 
in the United States, but Longworth, 
their contemporary, lived to see the pre- 
diction verified, and mainly by his per- 
sonal exertions. Would that all patriots 
were so rewarded. 

The two principal wine grapes of Ohio 
are the Catawba and the Isabella; the 
first, however, in the proportion of 
twenty to one. Both are natives of 
North Carolina. The first was found 
and noticed merely asa wild grape, in 
the year 1802, by Colonel Murray and 
others, in Buncombe county, North 
Carolina.* There it reposed for up- 
wards of twenty years without attract- 
ing attention, and so would have re- 
mained probably until now, had not its 
merits been discovered by Major John 
Adlum, of Georgetown, N.O., in or 
about the year 1826. Major Adlum, an 
officer of the Revolution, formerly sur- 
veyor-general of Pennsylvania, was 4 
great cultivator of the grape, and de- 
voted the last years of his life to that 
purpose. In the course of his experi- 
ments with native vines, he found this 
one in the garden of a German at 
Georgetown, and, after a fair trial, was 
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so convinced of its value a8 a wine 
grape, that he sent some of the slips to 

r. Longworth, with. a letter, saying, 
“T have done my country a greater ser- 
vice by introducing this grape to public 
notice than I would have done if I had 
paid the national debt.” Adium paid 
the debt of nature soon after, but the 
slips fell into good hands. For nearly 
thirty years, with patient perseverance 
these grapes were nurtured by Mr. Long- 
worth, until the hour has arrived when 
the prophecy of Major Adlum seems cer- 
tain of fulfilment. Thirty years of 
patient labor; thirty years of unfaltering 
faith ; thirty years of man’s life; what 
a span it is! stretching from hopeful 
youth to hoary age; along while, my 
good friend, to look forward to, a long 
way to look back. In the thirty years 
to come we may have occasion to thank 
these pioneers—we may see greater 
results than either of them dreamed 


of. 

The Isabella grape was first introduced 
to notice by Mr. George Gibbs, of Brook- 
lyn, L.I. The slips were brvuglit from 
North Carolina by Mrs. Gibbs, his wife, 
and the vine, in compliment to her, was 
named the “Isabella.” Originally it 
was called the “ Laspeyre grape,” Mr. 
Bernard Laspeyre, who resided near 
Wilmington, N.C., having the parent 
vine from whence these slips were de- 
rived. By him it was supposed to be a 
foreign grape, but all scientific writers 
on vines in this country assert that the 
species, in a wild state, is quite common, 
and is unquestionably an indigenous 
production of the United States. Of 
these two grapes the best wines are 
made in Ohio. We may also mention 
that the “ Herbemont,” another variety 
of “ the natives,” produces an extraordi- 
nary fine wine, the flavor being like the 
purest Amontillado, and essentially dif- 
ferent from the other two. Heretofore 
the demand for home consumption has 
prevented the shipment of these wines 
east of the mountains; but, by the in- 
crease of vineyards in Ohio and else- 
where, a limited quantity is now being 
sent to this city and to Philadelphia.t 

An estimate of the entire wine crop of 
Ohio has not yet been made. Within a 
circle of twenty miles around Cincinnati 
there. were raised in 





* Buchanan. 
+ The Isabella and Catawba wines of N. Longworth were first introduced in New York in May, 1852, by 
Mr, P. 8. Coazens. 





1848, oe aay aes 
1849, (the worst year for rot ever 
known there), ° ° 


This year, on account of the severe 
cold weather in the spring, and the 
heavy, long, continuous rains, the crop 
will be a short one; but new vineyards 
are multiplying, and, if this year does 
not promise so well as the last, yet, from 
the increased number of cultivators, there 
must be a continually increasing yield of 
wine, as there certainly is a constantly 
increasing demand for it. 

In comparing these wines with those 
of Europe, we must bear in mind that 
they are distinct in flavor from any or 
all of them. Sparkling Oatawba is not 
Champagne, nor can Isabella be com- 
pared with any other wine known in the 
world, It is a peculiarity of these wines, 
that no spurious compound can be made 
to imitate them, and in purity and deli- 
cacy, there is no no known wine to equal 
them. From the experiments made by 
eminent chemists, we find the per cent- 
age of alcohol ranks thus, according to 
Brande, and others : 


Madeiras, 
Ports, 
Sherries, 
Clarets, 

Sauternes, ° ° . 
Burgundies, . 3 e 
ock and Rhine wines, 
Champagne, . . 

Tokay. ° 
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Thus, it will be seen, that the most 
expensive wine in Europe, the “Tokay,” 
is also the lowest in alooholie per cent- 
age. But, we find, by the analysis of 
our good friend Dr. Chilton, that “ Still 
Catawba,” shows a per centage of 9.50 
only, being, in fact, the lowest per cent- 
age of spirit to be found in any wine in 
pa world. ra Si pe eae 

ne more fact passing. 
Patent Office Report for the year 1858, 
it is stated that the value of American 
wines exceeds that of the Tobacoo crop. 


Value of wines grown in the United States $2,000,000 
“% Tobacco « «+ 6% 1,990,000 


This is surprising, indeed. Bat sta- 
tistics are always surprising. 

We could pursue this subject for a 
page or two more, but the wine tide is 
at ebb in the bottle. We did intend to 
speak of the late Ool. Alden Spooner, 
formerly editor, in fact first editor, of 
the Long Island Star; aman of many 
virtues, and one who was zealous in in- 
troducing the grape in the Empire State, 
We did intend to speak of a gentleman 
of Ohio, Mr. Robert Buchanan, to whom 
we are indebted for much information 
on this subject. We did intend to speak 
of other eminent vine-growers, including 
our own Dr. R. T. Underhill, of Croton 
Point, but there is a time to squeeze 
grapes, and a time to squeeze hands, and 
80, reader, ! 
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RS. SPARROWGRASS and I have 
concluded to try it once more: we 
are going to give the country another 
chance. After all, birds in the spring 
are lovely. First, come little snow-birds, 
aant-courriers of the feathered army; 
then, blue-birds, in national uniforms, 
just graduated, perhaps, from the orni- 
thological corps of cadets, with high 
honors in the topographical class; then 
follows a detachment of flying artillery 
—swallows ; sand-martens, sappers and 
miners, begin their mines and counter- 
mines under the sandy parapets; then 
cedar birds, in trim jackets faced with 
yellow,—aha, dragoons! And then the 
great rank and file of infantry, robins, 
wrens, sparrows, chipping birds; and 
lastly—the band! are 


From nature’s old cathedral sweetly ring . 
The wild bird choirs—burst of the woodland band, 
—who mid the blossoms sing ; 
Their leafy temple, gloomy, tall, and grand, 
Pillared with oaks and roofed with heaven's own 
hand.” 


There, there, that is Mario. Hear that 
magnificent chest note from the chesnuts! 
then a crescendo, falling in silence— 
a-plomb ! 

Hush! he begins again with a low, 
liquid, monotone, mounting by degrees 
and swelling into an infinitude of melody 
—the whole grove dilating, as it were, 
with the exquisite epithalamium, 

Silence now,—and how still! 

Hush! the musical monologue begins 
anew; up, up, into the tree-tops it mouuts, 
fairly lifting the leaves with its ‘passion- 
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gp sfinaom, it thrills. through the upper 
; d then, dripping through 
the listening foliage, in a cadenza of 
matchless beauty, subsides into silence 


“That's » he cat-bird,” says my cai- 


ter. 
es cat-bird? Then Shakespeare and 
Shelly have wasted powder upon the 
sky-lark ; for never such “ profuse strains 
of unpremeditated art” issued from living 
bird before. . Sky-lark! pooh! who 
would rise at dawn to hear the sky-lark, 
yay cat-bird were about, after break- 


t a boat. A Boat is a 

thing to have in the country, espe- 
cially if there be any water near. There 
isa fine beach in front of my liouse. 
When visitors comb, I usually propose to 
give them 4 row. { go down—and find 
the boat full of Water; then I send to the 
hotise for a dipper; ahd prepare to bail ; 
and, what wit ailing and swabbing her 
with a mo ; “ned stra up the cracks 


y | have 


in her sides, straggling to get the 
riddeér in its place, and unlocking the 
risty padlock, my strength is so much 
exhausted, that it is impossible for me to 
handle the oars, Meanwhile, the poor 
guests sit on stones around the beach, 
With woe-begone faces. ‘My dear,” 

s Mrs. Sparrowgrass, “why don’t you 
él] that boat?” 

“Sell it? ha! ha!” 

One day, a Quaker lady from Philadel - 
phia, paid usa visit. She was uncom- 
monly dignified, and walked down to the 
water in the most stately manner, as is 
customary with the Friends. It was just 
twilight, deepening into darkness, when 
I set about preparing the boat. Mean- 
while our jri seated herself upon 
something on the beach. While I was 
engaged in bailing, the wind shifted, and 
I was sensiblé'of an unpleasant odor; 
afraid that our Friend would perceive it 
tod, I Whisperéd “Mrs. Sparrowgrass to 
coax her off, and get her further up the 


‘* Thank thee, no, Susan, I feel a smell 
hereabont, and I am better where I 
am. 

Mrs. 8. came back and whispered 
mysteriously, thas our friend was sitting 
on a dead dog, at which I redoubled the 
bailing and got her out in deep water as 
soon as possible; 

Dogs have a remarkable scent. A 
dead setter one morning found his way 
to our beach, and I towed him out in the 
middle of the river; but the faithful 
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creature came back in less than ¥h 
hour,—that dog’s smell was remark- 
able indeed. 

Ihave bought mea fyke! A fyke is 
a thing to have in the country. A 
fyke is a fish-net with long wings on 
each side; in shape like a night-cap with 
ear-lappets; in mechanism like a rat- 
trap. You put a stake at the tip end of 
the ni poe, a sake at — of the out- 
spread lappets; there are large hoops to 
keep the nigh distended, det to 
keep the lower sides of the lappets under 
water, and floats, as large as musk- 
melons, to keep the upper sides above 
water. The stupid fish come down 
stream, and rubbing their noses against 
the wings, follow the curve towards the 

ke, and swim into the trap. When 
they get in they cannot get out. That 
is the philosophy of afyke. I bought 
one of Conroy. ‘ Now,” said I to Mrs, 
Sparrowgrass, “we shall have fresh fish, 
to-morrow, for breakfast;” and went 
out to set it, I drove the stakes in 
the mud, spread the fyke in the boat, 
tied the end of one wing, and cast 
the whole into the water. The tide 
carried it out ina straight line. I got 
the loose end fastened to the boat and 
found it impossible to row back against 
the tide with the fyke. I then untied it, 
and it went down stream, stake and all. 
I got it into the boat, rowed up, and set 
the stake agair. Then I tied one end, 
and got out of the boat myself, in shoal 
water. Then the boat got away in deep 
water; then I had to swim for the boat. 
Then I rowed back and untied the fyke. 
Then the fyke got away. Then I jumped 
out of the boat to save the fyke, and the 
boat got away. Then I had to swim 
again after the boat, and row after the 
fyke, and finally was glad to get my nbt 
on dry land, where I left it for a week in 
the sun. Then I hired a man to set i 
and he did; but he said it was “ rotted.’ 
Nevertheless, in it I caught two small 
flounders and an eel. At last, a brace of 
Irishmen came down to my beach for s 
swim at high tide. One of them, a stout 
athletic fellow, after performing sundry 
aquatic gymnastics, dived under and dis- 
appeared for a fearful length of time. 
The truth is, he had dived into my net. 
After’ much turmoil in the water, he 
rose to the surface with the filaments 
hanging over his head, and cried out, a8 
if he had found a bird’s nest.—“I say, 
Jimmy! be gorra here’s a foike!” That 
unfeeling exclamation to Jimmy, who 
was not the owner of the net, made me 
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almost wish that it had not been 
“rotted.” 

We are worried abeut our cucumbers. 

Mrs. 8. is fond of cucumbers, so I planted 
enough for ten families. The more they 
are picked the faster they grow; and if 
you do not pick them they turn yellow, 
and look ugly. Our neighbor has 
plenty, too. He sent us some one morn- 
ing, by way of a present. What to do 
with them we did not know, with so 
many of our own. To give them away 
was not polite, to throw them away was 
sinful, to eat them was impossible. 
8. said, “‘ save them for seed.” So we did. 
Next day our neighbor sent us a dozen 
more. We thanked the messenger grim- 
ly, and took them in. Next morning, 
anothor dozen came. It was getting to 
be a serious matter; so I rose betimes 
the next morning, and when my neigh- 
bor’s cucumbers came, I filled his man’s 
basket with some of my own by way of 
exchange. This bit of pleasantry was 
resented by my neighbor, who told his 
man to throw them to the hogs. His 
man told our girl, and our girl told Mrs. 
8., and in consequence, all intimacy 
between the two families has ceased ; 
the ladies do not speak even at church. 

We have another neighbor whose 
name is Bates; he keeps cows. This 
year our gate has been fixed; but my 
young peach trees, near the fences, are 
accessible from the road; and Bates’s 
cows walk along that road morning and 
evening. The sound of a cow bell is 
pleasant in the twilight. Sometimes, 
after dark, we hear the mysterious cur- 
few tolling along the road, and then, 
with a louder peal, it stops before the 
fence, and again tolls itself off in. the 
distance. The result is, my peach trees 
are as bare as bean-poles. One day, I 
saw Mr. Bates walking along, and I 
hailed him: “ Bates, those are your cows 
there, I believe.” “ Yes, sir,—nice ones 
ain’t they?” ‘ Yes,” E replied, “ they 
are mice ones, Do you see that tree 
there?” and I pointed to a thrifty. peach, 
with about as many leaves as an explo- 
ded sky-rocket. “Yes, sir.” “Well, 
Bates, that red-and-white cow of yours, 
yonder, eat the top off that tree; I saw 
her do it.” ‘Then I thought I had made 
Bates ashamed of himself, and had 
wounded his feelings, perhaps too much. 
I was afraid he would offer me money 
for the tree, which I made up my mind 
to decline at once. ‘Sparrowgrass,” 
said he, “It don’t hurt a tree a single 
mogsel to chaw it, ef it’s a young tree. 


For m t, I'd rather have my yow 

teeny chancigh thal net I think here 
’em grow a leetle better. I can't doit 
with mine, but you can, because you 
can wait to have good trees, and the 
only way to have good trees is to have 
’em chawed.” 

I think Mrs, Sparrowgrass is much im- 
proved by living in the country. The 
air has done her good. The roses again 
bloom in her cheeks, as well as. freckles, 
big as butter cups. When I come home 
in the evening from town; anid see her 
with a dress of white dimity, set off 
by a dark silk apron, with tasteful pock- 
ets, and a little fly-away cap on the back 
of her head, she does look bewitching. 
‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Sparrowgrass, one 
evening at tea, “‘ what am I?” 

The question took me at an unguarded 
moment, aud I almost answered, “A 
beauty ;” but we had company, so I said, 
with a blush, “ a female, I'believe.” —~ 

“ Nonsense,” she replied, with a toss 
of the “know-nothing” cap; “ nonsense ; 
I mean this ;—when I was in Philadel- 
phia I was a Philadelphian; when in 
New York, a New Yorker; naw we live 
in Yonkers, and what am I?” 

“That,” said I, “is a question more 
easily asked than answered. Now, 
* Yonker, in its pi significance, 
means the eldest son, the heir of the 
estate, and ‘Yonker’s’ is used in the pos- 
sessive sense, meaning ‘the Yonker’s,’ or 
the heir’s estate. If, for instance, you 
were the owner of the ae might 
with propriety be called the Yonkeress.” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said she would as 
soon be called a tigress ! 

“Take,” said I, “the names of the 
places on the Hudson, and your sex 
makes no difference in zégard to the 


ar ama you would derive from a 


locality. If, for instance, you lived at 
Spuyten Devil, you would ‘be calied a 
Spuyten Deviller !” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said ng would 
tempt her to live at Spuyten Devil. 

“ Then,” I continued, “ there is Pulli- 
tudlem—you’d be a Tillietudlemer.” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said, that. in her 
present frame of mind she didn’t think 
she would submit to it. 

“ At Sing Sing, you would bea Sing 
Binge r; at Sleepy Hollow, a Sleepy 
Hollower.”—— 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said this was. worse 
than any of the others, 

“At Nyack, a Nyackian; at Dobb’s 
Ferry, a Dobb’s Ferryer.”—— 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said that any. per- 
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gon who would call her a “‘ Dobb’s Fer- 
ryer,” was destitute of a proper sense of 


“You might be a Weehawkite, a Car- 
mansvillan, a Tabby Hooker,”—— 

Mrs, Sparrowgrass, quite warm and 
indignant, denied it. 

“ A Tarrytownian—a Riverdalean.” 

Mrs, Sparrowgrass said she thought a 
village on the —— of a hill could not 
be called River-dale with any show of 

* y% Simpson’ 

pson’s 

hammer.” 


Pointer—a _ Ford- 
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“ A what?” 

“A Ford-hammer.” 

Mrs. Sparrowgrass said she thought 
at first I was getting profane. “ But,” 
she added, “ you do not answer my ques- 
oa I live at Yonkers, and what am 

“ That,” said I, “ Mrs. Sparrowgrass is 
a —_— I cannot answer, but I will 
make it a public matter through the 
pages of Putnam.” 

“‘ What is the proper local or geogra- 
phical appellation by which an inhabit- 
ant of Yonkers should be known?” 
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OU have walked backwards and for- 
wards in Broadway, said I to myself, 
one fine May day, until your head is full 
of bricks, and your heart no better than 
one of its paving stones. Away! You 
have in your pocket a complimentary 
ticket, which will make every railway 
conductor between New York and the 
Mississippi take off his hat to you; and 
from Rock oe yee shall Cp ac 
up the graceful windings of the upper 
Mississippi to the Falls of St. Anthony, 
seot free, and found in claret. There 
you shall stand exulting by the side of 
the Laughing: Waters, and look out upon 
that sea of prairies, which rolls its waves 
even to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
This homily produced its desired ef- 
fect. The very next morning I took 
= seat in the train for Dunkirk, con- 
soling : m: at leaving the dear city, 
with a large supply of the morning 
pers. But at the sight of the very 
n field, I opened the window 

and threw out my newspapers. How 
could he have had the the heart to say 
it?—“ All green fields are alike, sir; let 
us take a walk down Ficet street.” It 
was because he was a great writer of 
and no poet, the London-loving 

Dr. mel Johnson. But let. lexico- 
graphers and cockneys go melancholy 
at the sight of green fields—-not I. The 
loughshare in the greensward, the 
and of the sower scattering seed, the 
springing corn, the budding clover, the 
romises of the spring ready on every 
Seal to burst into the flowers of sum- 
mer—these rural sights broke up the 
fountains of my heart, as if its rock had 
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been smitten by the rod of an angel from 
heaven. The very first full-blown or- 
chard brought the whole troup of my 
youthful feelings rushing back. As the 
butterfly feels, when the bands of the 
chrysalis are broken, and its bespangled 
wings are, for the first time, spread to 
the sun, so did I seem to rise into a 
higher life as the flying train left the 
city and its cares behind, and conveyed 
me into the heart of the country and of 
nature. 

It is an exhilarating sensation when 
the burden of accustomed cares is un- 
loosed from the back, and one sets out, 
at least one friend in company, on a 
journey to places far off, and never be- 
ore visited. The commencement of the 
voyage to sea, is no doubt the most stir- 
ring. The weighing of the anchor, the 
spreading of canvas, the graceful drop- 
ping down the tide, the standing out to 
sea, until native land is lost to the 
sight. Who can ever forget his first 
launch upon this illimitable ocean? 
The start by stage-coach, too, in the 
days of those social vehicles, was an 
event which sent a pleasing thrill to the 
heart. The sounding call of the coach- 
man’s horn, as he approached your dwel- 
ling, followed by the rattling of the 
coming wheels, the salutations of fellow 
travellers as you took your seat, the 
smart dashing down the court yard, 
with cracking whip and leaders. pran- 
cing, while you waved farewells out of 
the window, to the little group left 
behind—these are among the poetical 
recoliections of the past. Then, there 
was the go-off in the old family coach, 
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its pockets well stuffed with the little 
necessaries and comforts of travel, its 
seats delightfully piled up with coats 
and shawls, and books and presents for 
your cousins, and the iron-bound ances- 
tral trunk, well fastened on behind; the 
pride of Onffy as he took in hand the 
ribbons; the pleased curiosity of do- 
mestics gathered around to witness the 
departure; the last words with friends, 
repeated o’er and o’er again—this was 
one of the gently heart-touching oeca- 
sions of the olden time. But the new 
fashioned way of setting off by rail— 
is there no poetry in that? Yes, The 
thought that in a few brief hours, you, 
who are leaving the ocean side, will 
stand on the shores of our great inland 
seas, and will look out upon the level 
horizon of the prairies, and will drink 
the waters of the Mississippi—this, too, 
has in it the element of sentiment. The 
feeling of mastering the powers of na- 
ture, and yoking them to your chariot 
wheels, of annihilating distance and 
filling a very brief span of time with 
the sight of scenes and prospects innume- 
rable, gives a sense of wings to the mind, 
and realizes the old fable of the flying 
feet of the messenger of the gods. 

How pleasantly did I feel this, as the 
train swept through the picturesque 
valleys of the Delaware and the Sus- 
a My eyes, which had become 

ulled by the city, brick, and brown 
stone, were enamored of the landscape. 
The winding rivers and sloping hills, the 
cultivated vales and the far-reaching 
forests were beautiful as enchantment. 
Half a century hence, there will be no 
sweeter spots in the Tyrol, than in these 
mountains, When the fields, now rough 
with the remains of the original forests, 
shall be smoothed to lawns; when the 
woods shall only tuft here and there the 
hill-tops, or be confined in parks, or left 
to stretch in vistas to the distant horizon ; 
when vine-draped villas shall overlook 
the river reaches, and farm cottages 
shall nestle in every nook of these low 
mountain ranges, the landscapes will 
vie in beauty with those most praised 
by the lyres of Wordsworth or of Scott. 
Wise is that young pater-familias and 
founder of a long line of posterity, who 
betimes, selects the site for his villain one 
of these vales. It is but a few hours from 
New York; and before the end of the 
day and generation that now is, the 
lovers of rural beauty will be attracted 
to these graceful slopes and commanding 
hill-tops. The social life which now 
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graces the banks of the Hndson, will 
also soon enliven and beautify those of 
the scarcely less picturesque Delaware 
and Susquehanna. For myself, I have 
already a chateau in that Spain. 

On arriving at Hornellsville, I ob- 
served that Apollo was just in the act 
of pulling up his.studs on the horizon; 
aad I resolved, imitating his example, 
to let my own axles cool until shot. 
I had done about as good a day’s work 
as the god himself, having placed some 
three or four hundred miles between 
me and the smell of salt water. Pleased 
at so great a result, at the cost of so 
little personal exertion, I good-naturedly 
allowed myself to be carried off by a 
big Sambo, with the name of some now 
forgotten hotel on his hat band, and 
who was the only representative at 
Hornellsville of that interesting class of 
fellow-citizens, who usually stand at the 
railway stations to welcome the traveller 
to the hospitalities of their respeetive 
lodging-houses. Sambo was a good-na- 
tured fellow himself, and a tat one; 
but he promised more than he could 
perform. His beds were clean, and his 
supper hot—as he asseverated. But 
when promise came to performanoe, 
there was a sad falling off. It took as 
much financiering on my part, to ex- 
tract a pair of clean sheets from Sambo’s 
mistress, as would have sufficed to “lift 
a fancy” in Wall street. As the traveller 
leaves the seaboard, his bed-linen be- 
comes more and more suspicious, until 
in the very far West it is found in sucha 
condition, that any allusion to it is taken 
by the host as a personal insult. ‘ Oap- 
tain, can’t you give me a clean towel 
ry Re a passenger recently on board 
a Mississippi steamer, “Go to h—, 
stranger. Fifty people have used that 
towl, and you are the first man I have 
heard complain of it.” §So any fault- 
finding with respect to sheets, would be 
followed instantly by the request for 
you to seek lodgings elsewhere. How- 
ever, this happens on the other side of 
the Mississippi, not at Hornellsville. As 
for supper, at this place, happy is the 
traveller who can make a meal on 


roasted potatoes. They are good at 
Hornellsville, as both my morning and 
evening experience enables me to testify. 


They sre so good that I would advise 
the traveller to eat nothing else there. 
And surely a large mealy potato should 
suffice to a the mouth of complaint 
anywhere. It has kept many a i 


Pat from starvation, and may do 
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-wayfarer at Hornellsville the same sub- 
tial service. 
t Cleveland, my hotel was better; 
having, unfortunately, been con- 
fined to hotels nearly all the time I spent 
_at the West, it is proper that my re- 
marks should not go far beyond he 
But I must confess that my mind was 
less impressed by the guests of the house 
than by its waiterdom. For while the 
true western man scarcely begius to ap- 
pear so far east as Oleveland, the west- 
ern negro is here seen in his perfection. 
He is sui generis; and a very different 
fellow from his typein the Old Dominion. 
The Virginia “‘boy” belongs to a master, 
whom it is his pride to resemble as far 

a black man can a white one. He 
affects the same air and carriage. He 
has the same hitch in his gait, and the 
same twist in his neck. His hat has the 

e cock to it. To make the resem- 
blance still more perfect, he sports himself 
in his master’s cast-off clothes. On oc- 
casions, he even contrives to put on his 
master’s very best coat, and goes to 
meeting or a breakdown init. His cra- 
yat may have been dyed redder. His 
shirt collar may cut a trifle sharper 
under the ears, and his kerchief hang a 
little lower out of his coat pocket. To 
wear his master’s gloves, too, would be 
to split them; nor would there be heel- 
room enough in his pumps to make them 
of any service. But take him all in all, 
he is massa done in charcoal, and not a 
bad likeness. 

But the Oleveland darkey, poor fel- 
low, has no master to copy from. He 
lacks a beau-ideal. In himself merely 
he takes no pride; sees nothing to ex- 
cite his admiration. He is a free nig- 

, and that’s all. The western man, 

ving none of the air of a grand seignior 
in Virginia about him, furnishes little 
that suits the negro’s taste to imitate. 
‘fhe result is a general letting down of 
his aspirations and manners. The black 
Man one meets in the streets of Cleve- 
land is as humdrum as the white one. 
He has no style. He has not the haut 
ton of a negro belonging to a gentleman. 
The fine dash of Virginia upper Ouffy- 
dom, it is gone, gone for ever. Sambo 
has settled down into asimple bourgeois, 
and doffed the colonel. His nose may 
be coal black still, but with less of the 
natural scent about it. The blaze of his 
erayat has nearly gone out. If still a 

d or yellow, ’tis dull and ineffectual. 

le does not any longer wear cast-off 

cloth, originally cut by a tailor of 
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fashion, but dresses himself in the linsey- 
woolseys of the slop-shops. No buff 
flaunts from his vest; no gilt shines 
on his buttons ; his hat is worn as square 
on his head as a Quaker’s. Ins of 
naturally falling lips, he wears his mouth 
ursed up. His foot loses something of 
its spread, and the Prine protube- 
rance of his person is less amply rounded 
out. The change is lamentable, and 
shows the effect of freedom on the Afri- 
can to be just about the same as civiliza- 
tion and whisky on the Indian. The 
picturesqueness of his character gone, 
and his spirit sunk within him, his skin 
might just as well be white; and were 
the mulatto tint entirely exhausted, the 
face of society would lose a variety of 
aspect scarcely worth preserving. 

Still, at the table, la grande maniére 
is so natural to the negro waiter, that 
even in the West he cannot divest him- 
self of all his. good-natured pomposity. 
The honor of serving a gentleman from 
“York city” carries him back for the 
moment to Old Virginny, and distends 
his breast with a degree of that hauteur 
he felt when a member of one of its 
“first families.” He puts on his lost 
graces. His lips swell with smiles. He 
protrudes his posterior. With head 
thrown back, chest forward, and feet 
turned out as square as he can get them, 
he does the honors of the table with 
characteristic grace and bombast. 

“ Have a French roll, sir ?” 

* A what—did you say ?” 

“* Very nice French roll, sir!” 

The words made on my mind an im- 
pression similar to that produced by a 
sudden rumbling in the ears. On reco- 
vering my slightly disturbed equilibrium, 
I asked myself, “‘Am I not then in 
Cleveland? and is not this Ohio-baked 
bread, with treacle in it?” 

Oh, that black barbarian! couldst 
thou not have spared me that recollec- 
tion of the Palais Royal? Thou woolly- 
head, thou’rt no gargon chez Véry. Mon 
dieu! no! The roll of the banjo is the 
only roll you have any true knowledge 
of. Where is A as apron? Where is 
thy napkin ? ere are thy ready wits 
and foresight, anticipating the wants of 
the diner from the very shape of his 
mouth and the pucker of his lips? Thou 
hast a greasy jacket; thy cravat is a 
faded blaze; thy lips have no wit in 
them ; and thy rolls are not French. 

It is bad enough to be obliged to di- 

t such bread, without being told that 
it is French. The cook has put tregcie 
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into it to coax it down your throat by 
this Sweet persuasive. And, indeed, 
this gilding of the pill succeeds in most 
cases well enough. The biscuits are 
tossed off so rapidly by the guests, that 
the cook, in his hurry to supply the de- 
mand, does not take more than half the 
needful time to bake them. Slack- 
baked, but sweet, and all the doctors 
say, God speed them ! 

But to go on to Chicago—our large 
railway “cars,” in which fifty or sixty 
persons sit together, are constructed on 
the democratic principle, and are there- 
fore not be.spoken against. Still, 
if it could be done without causing the 
immaculateness of my republicanism to 
be called in question, I would say, that 
for myself I prefer the smaller carriages 
of the European aristocrats. On their 
roads a party of four may be accommo- 
dated with a coupé to themselves; a 
party of six or eight may take a private 
berline; and there are larger carriages 
for those who prefer to sit in a crowd. 
Ever since I got into the train at Hornells- 
ville to continue my journey westward, I 
have ventured to claim the right of mo- 
destly expressing this preference. On 
taking my place, I found myself sur- 
rounded by a very worthy set of fellow- 
citizens, but whose notions of the decen- 
cies of travel rendered them very 
undesirable fellow-passengers. A ma- 
jority of them were returned Califor- 
nians, just from ship, and bound for 
their homes in the West. Not that that 
was anything to their discredit. On the 
contrary, I liked to have a talk with 
them respecting their El Dorado. But 
*tis scarcely too much to say, that I had 
to walk to my seat through lakes of 
tobacco juice. A few squirts more 
would have floated the benches. There 
were strips of orange-peel lying about 
sufficient to have paved the floor; and 
it lacked but little that they went sailing 
round like chips ona mill-pond. Here and 
there, in this odoriferous sea, were small 
islands of pea-nut shells ; while the scat- 
tered newspapers, quack medicine, 
hotel, steamboat, and railway advertise- 
ments were not unlike field-ice floatin 
on the ocean. Now, that this class o 
fellow-cits should travel through the 
country in the same costume in which 
they swing the pick at the “ diggings” 
is to be expected. It makes the aspect 
of our life more picturesque. Skull- 
caps of nor’west coast seal-skin, boots 
blacked with the mud of the Sacramento 
river, clubs captured from Oalifornia 
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Indians, knapsacks and camp blankets 
which had served to transport gold- 
dust, pork and molasses, relieve the mo- 
notony of gents and ladies, all in the last 
New York fashions. But when it comes 
to the tobaeco spitting, the ~ apple 
pari the feet over the sofa-backs; 
then I beg for an European coupé, and 
all the American fair, I am sure, will bi 
of my opinion. 

A change of “cars” brought me to 
Chicago. But I could not leave then: 
without making another reflection of 
an aspect somewhat unpatriotic. My 
excuse is, that it was forced upon 
my mind by the circumstances ia 
which I happened to be placed. Be- 
fore me sat a French family, apps- 
aay - going to seek a new home ia 
the West; and nearly opposite an Ame- 
rican one, having the same destination. 
The French consisted of a grandmother, 
her married daughter, son-in-law, with 
two small children, and a female servant. 
They were as full of chat as jackdaws. 
Their conversation ran a steady stream, 
sparkling with pleasantries, with trivial- 
ities concerning only themselves, or with 
observations upon whatever passed be- 
fore their eyes. They were under no 
particular excitement; but their con- 
versation seemed the natural flow of 
minds alert and happy. Whenever the 
baby threatened to cry, it was laughed 
into good humor. The servant was une 
bonne fille, good-natured, ready, and as 
one of the family, Whenever the help- 
ing hand of the fatlier was needed for 
any purpose, it was forthcoming with 
alacrity, and a jest or a smile accom- 
panied the action. It was easy to see 
that this family had a fund of resources 
in their good nature and their vivacious 
minds,which was making not only their 
journey to their new home, but that 
through life, also, a pleasant one. Let 
them, then, live where they may, I am 
sure they will still keep on chatting, 
jesting, playing with the children, and 
taking the little incidents of every pass- 
ing hour gracefully and gaily. There 
was nothing very peculiar or extraordi- 
nary in their appearance; but they 
were a fair specimen of French nature 
of the class bowrgeois. 

My New Eugland cousins, who sat op- 
posite, were a young couple, with a child 
some two years old. They, too, were 
visiting the Western country for the first 
time, and were going to found a home 
on the prairies. But, during half a 
dozen hours, scarcely so many words, 





so far as I observed, passed between 
them. The father was kind and atten- 
tive to his child, bringing it water, and 

iving it milk to drink, from a bottle. 

he mother held it with affection. They 
evidently were happily matched; and 
were hoeing the row of life bravely to- 
gether. But they were sober-faced; 
they had no words; they scarcely looked 
outofthe window. There was no flitting 
of smiles from time to time across their 
faces; nor any chance fancies laughing 
out of their eyes. They were “going a- 
head” steadily and earnestly; but with 
something of the dulness of machines, 
as well as their certainty. Their joys 
appeared to be all hopes. With eyes 
looking forward into the future, they 
heeded not the present. They did not 
seem to be unhappy; nor do I presume 
they ever will be. But they were mak- 
ing life a drudgery ; and, at the end of 
it, the sum total of their enjoyments must 
be scarcely worth the reckoning up. To 
prove to themselves that they have lived, 
they will have for evidence only their 
toils, their deeds done; for on their fore- 
heads the curse, so nearly illegible on 
those of their French fellow-passengers, 
is plain enough for him that runs to read 
it, In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread all the days of thy life. To 
what purpose have they ever been edu- 
cated? In reading, writing, and keeping 
accounts they may have been well 
drilled, but they have never learned, 
either from nature or the schools, the 
first elements of the savoir vivre. Wor- 
thy, useful, reliable persons they are; 
but thoroughly humdrum. Surely, there 
is but one thing a Yankee cannot learn 
how to do—and that is, how to be 


happy. 4 

t not the reader think that I shall 
be forty days, also, in getting to my 
western hotel. One more observation, 
and I shall be there. It relates to my 
French fellow-passengers, and so weil il- 
lustrates their national politeness, as to 
warrant a passing mention. The grand- 
mamma, happening to adjust her dress, 
so as to protect her shoulders against one 
of those small drafts of air which the 
French take such pains to avoid, a gentle- 
man sitting by the side of the window 
whence proceeded the annoyance, shut 
it. Thereupon, the good lady, turning 
completely around, said to him, with a 
smile, “I thank fou, sir.” This trifling 
piece of good manners pleased me the 
more, inasmuch as, a few minutes before, 
Thad surrendered a very good seat to 
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accomodate one of my own fair country- 
women, and got no thanks for it. 

It was late, on a rainy evening, that I 
arrived at Chicago. On entering the ho- 
tel which had been recommended to me, 
I found the hall filled like a merchant's 
exchange, and made my way to the of- 
fice not without some difficulty. The 
clerks were all too busy to notice my 
arrival. I was not asked to register my 
name on the hotel-book, but did it with- 
out invitation. After waiting some little 
time, I succeeded in catching the eye of 
a clerk, when we held the following con- 
versation together : 

“ Have you a room for me ?” 

“ Not a room in the house, sir.” 

“ Well, give me a cot, then?” 

“ Not a cot in the house, sir.” 

“But I am ill, and can go no far- 
ther. You may give me a sofa,—any- 
thing.” . 

“t Not a sofa in the house, sir; nothing 
in the house, sir.” 

And the clerk passed on, to say the 
same thing to another applicant for hos- 
pitality,—and to another,—until he was 
so tired of refusing that he did it with- 
out pity, or even politeness. I turned 
on my heel; and, at the same instant, 
turned on his heel towards me one of 
the bystanders. It was a small provi- 
dence, for he was a good Samaritan from 
New York, who picked me up in my 
hour of need, and gave me a cot in his 
empty parlor. 

I then learned that I had arrived at 
the wrong hour in the day. In the Ohi- 
cago hotels, the tide of travel ebbs and 
flows twice in the twenty-four hours, as 
regularly as the ocean follows the moon. 
After nine o’clock in the morning, rooms 
are as easy to be had as any drug in the 
market ; after nine in the evening they 
can rarely be obtained for money, and 
never for love. The hospitality of the 
house ceases at 9 o’clock, p.m. The ci- 
vility of the clerks is completely exhaust- 
ed by that time. Travellers arriving 
later than that, are a nuisance to all the 
officials, from landlord to chambermaid, 
The cold, inhospitable looks the belated 
comer gets all round, seem to say to him, 
Why did you not arrive earlier in the 
day? If it would do any good, you 
might easily account for the lateness of 
your getting to town, and show that the 
blame rested on other shoulders than 
your own; but it will be of no avail. 
You can have as many apartments as you 
please to-morrow morning, but to-night 
you must get your sleep on three chairs, 
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or walking the hall, if you happen to be 
a somnambulist. 

So it is, year in and year out. A por- 
ter, gifted with a strong pair of lungs, is 
kept pretty constantly perambulating «* > 
halls of the house, and bawling out, )> uu 
enough to waken every sleeper, ana stun 
every waker, “ AJ] aboard! all aboard! 
Omnibus ready for the Michigan South- 
ern cars. Omnibus ready for the Michi- 
gan Central cars!” or waeheies roag it 
may be. A person accustomed to’the 
quiet of his own mansion, may be an- 
noyed by this; but, before he has lived 
forty days in the hotel, he pays no more 
attention to it than to the hand organ 
which nightly grinds its grist of melo- 
dies under his windows. Not less em- 
barrassing are the piles of luggage heaped 
up in the halls and we ways, against 
which one is constantly liable to run his 
nose, or bark his shins. And when the 
trunks are loaded on the backs of hurry- 
ing porters, the risk of a collision is still 
greater, for poor Paddy, with half a ton 
of trunks to his back, is blind as a bat, 
and sees nothing but the main chance of 
the open doorway. The traveller is 
more in danger of being run down in his 
hotel, than on the river or the rail. Por- 
ters, waiters, guests, all are in quick 
motion; and one or the other is pretty 
sure to knock you over. Indeed, the 
society of a Chicago hotel is in a constant 
flux. The universe, in the Hegelian 
philosophy, is not more fluid. Every 
man is either just in from Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Milwaukie, Detroit or Cleveland, 
or he is just starting for one of these 
places. Unless he makes his hundred 
miles between breakfast and dinner, he 
counts himself an idler, and talks of 
growing rusty. A great deal of his 
business he transacts “ aboard the cars,” 
or the steamboats; some of it at the ho- 
tels; and all of it on his feet, and ready 
to “bolt.” The dinner table, too, is an 
exchange for him. Business before soup 
—it is the first course of the dinner, and 
the last. Between fish and pudding, he 
will sella prairie. With every mouthful 
of bread, he will engage to deliver ten 
thousand bushels of wheat. The “ upset 
price” is knocked hard down on the 
table with the end of his knife-handle; 
and the bargain is clinched by help of 
the nut cracker or the sugar-tongs. If 
he sees his next neighbor prefer mutton, 
he at once offers to sell him sheep by the 
thousand; if he dines on pork, he will 
invite him to go into a speculation in 
hogs. His railroad shares he will dis- 
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of at the price of peanuts; and his 
tate bonds he will give away to an 
ove who will pay his champagne bi 
and the piper generally. 

I was not so ill as to prevent my get- 
ting down to the table at meal-time. Pris 
was the chief amusement of my day, be- 
ing as good a high-low comedy as may 
be seen on any stage, at least west of the 
Alleghanies. The table groans with 
good things. Here are the veritable 
solids, and none of what the Frenchman 
calls les choses maigres. The waiters 
drop fatness, literally. Your plate is 
brought to you heaped up with roast 
beef. Every third man has his pudding. 
The waiters hand about the iced cream 
in slices, which suggest the resemblance 
of small prairies. And, finally, the dinner 
goes off, like the finale of a display of 
fireworks, with “Jenny Lind cake,” 
“ vanities,” ‘‘cookeys,” “ lady-fingers,” 
“ jelly snips,” and ‘ pecans.” 

The only difficulty is in getting little 
enough, of anything you may call for. 
Just a bit of a thing, wn morceau, is an 
impossibility. A thin cut can’t be had, 
A man, therefore, with a delicate sto- 
mach is entirely out of place h 
where the arrangements are all design 
for persons who are ready to “‘ go the 
whole animal.” When I came down in 
the evening, to get a cup of tea and a 
bite at a biscuit, I never could escape the 
everlasting “ Have a beefsteak, sir?” of 
the waiters. "Tis a great country out 
west, and the men who live in it are 
feeders to correspond. They want their 
meat three times a day, as regularly as 
poor Pat does when he leaves his potato 
island, and arrives in this land of beeves 
and buffaloes. Even their horses have 
freer access to the corn crib than negroes 
do in Virginia. The western man ex- 
pects to see plenty around him, Ne- 
thing is too good for him. He never 
stops to count the cost. Corn'and wine 
are his; honey, and the honey-comb. 
The cattle on a thousand acres are his 
also. The prairies are white with his 
flocks; the eye follows the waving grain 
to the horizon ; the buffalo yields him its 
tongue, the bear its haunches, and the 
buck his saddle; the wild turkey is 
brought in from the forests, the canvas- 
back duck from the bays, and the 
raffed grouse from the prairies; the 
salmon trout is caught at Mackinaw, the 
white fish fill the lakes, and oysters, 
“hermetically sealed,” arrive by express, 
from the seaboard, every day in their 
season, 
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There is plenty and to spare of all 
things, save of art. The kitchen is in- 
deed no cuisine. The cook is not 
“ abroad” in these parts. He is coming, 
doubtless, in “the good time,” but has 
not yet arrived. Still there is, here and 
there, a pioneer from Paris, come out to 
try his *prentice hand, and “rough it.” 
There was one such in my hotel; but 
both his dishes and his French were 
execrable. He daily served up such 
figures of speech as “ Oalf’s head 4 la 
Financire,” ‘ Lamb chop santees,” “‘ Ha- 
ricot of Mutton,” “Fillets of beef,” 
“Veal tenderloin, 4 la Macedonia,” and 
‘“*Macaroni, 4 Ja Italienare.”” These mis- 
takes one might be disposed to attribute 
to the printer, a “devil” on whom is 
heaped a multitude of sins not his own; 
but the dishes themselves forbade it. 
Evidently these and their printed names 
were by the same master, and were 
worthy each of the other. However, 
*twas all Greek to the majority of the 
“eustomers.” The gods on Olympus 
did not know French, and the western 
traveller finds ambrosia in every platter, 
spite of the misspelling. He goes for 
the patés—finds them good, and doesn’t 
trouble his head about the patois. 
Still there are those—Oonnecticut men, 
no doubt, by origin—who will not eat 
of any dish that has not a plain Old Tes- 
tament name to it. They admit of but 
one exception. “I'll trouble you,” said 
such a one, at my side, “ to pass me that 
platter of shoat and beans.” — He felt 
his native partialities melting in his 
mouth, and could neither wait his turn 
nor be withstood. “Tl just thank you, 
stranger, for that platter,” he repeated, 
in a beseeching tone of voice, which 
quickly moved my pity, at the same 
time pointing and beckoning with both 
his hands. After he had “gone the 
whole hog,” he asked the waiter if he 
had any doughnuts. ‘* Doo-nvots,” re- 
plied Pat, completely at his wit’s end, 
“Tm a thinkin’ them noots don’t grow 
in this counthry, sir.” Upon my word, 
it was the only thing I ever heard asked 
for at that table which was not to be 
had. To console my neighbor, I told 
him that doughnuts were plentiful in 
Dunkirk, for I had seen them, a few 
days before, piled up there in tall pyra- 
mids, or ‘after the fashion of children’s 
cob-houses. Whereupon he informed 
me that he was going to Buffalo that 
evening, and would stop a day at Dun- 
kirk on his return. I advised him by 
all means to do so. 
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But the best part of the dinner re- 
mains to be discussed—’tis the waiters, 
I took more pleasure in these than in 
anything they brought me. Of all 
places in this country, I had always sup- 
posed that, New York was the one for 
seeing Paddy in his truest and most 
emerald colors. But ’tis a mistake. He 
is imported in still more native purity 
into Ohicago. It is said that the hotel- 
keepers here send out @ practised hunter 
from the plains, who catches Patrick in 
his wildest state by means of the lasso, 
and forwards him“ express,” by way of 
the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, so that 
he is landed at Chicago without change 
of cloth or color. Then he is put into 
cast-off clothes—not a particularly good 
fit—is instructed to subdue his rebellious 
locks with pomatum, and is set to serve 
tables. He pretty soon learns what a 
beefsteak is, for he eats three a day him- 
self. At the same time he learus, ex- 
perimentally, the difference between 
wheat rolls and potatoes. In the course 
of a week or two he gets pretty familiar 
with the necessaries of life; and then 
begins to beat his brains to learn the 
names of the luxuries of the table. He 
makes some progress until he gets to the 
French dishes. These confound him. 
He don’t know French at all, at all. If 
at this stage of his novitiate you call 
upon him for a “ fricassée,” he brings 
you the “ fricandeau ;” if you demand 
a ‘“‘vol-au-vent,” he runs the whole 
length of the table for the pigeon pie; if 
you wish for a méringue glacée, he 
thinks “tis a plate of ice; and if you 
you order créme fouettée,” he asks if you 
will have it boiled. When you decide 
upon roast beef, his question is, ‘“‘ Done, 
sir, or not dore?” Should you tell him, 
in selecting turkey, to bring the drum- 
stick, he would inquire if you meant the 
stick he beats the gong with. His ideas 
are all as wild as prairie colts. 

Still this is Patrick’s palmy condition 
and best estate as. waiter. For by the 
time he has served out his apprertice- 
ship he is ruined for his trade. It takes 
a certain number of months for him 
to get it well into his head that he is in 
a free country ; and this idea, once fully 
comprehended, is enough to spoil the 
best waiter that ever came from Ireland. 
Having got a few shillings a rattling in 
his pocket, he realizes the fact that he 
is his own man. Then he begins to pat 
on airs not in keeping with table-wait- 
ing and bottle-washing. While serving 
at meals he hangs carelessly by your 
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chair-back, with greasy fingers, 80 that 
every day, after dinner,, you have to 
send your coat to the cleaner’s, to get 
the marks of the beast rubbed out of it. 
He now knows fat from lean, tough from 
tender, and where the meat is sweetest; 
but unless you fee him every second or 
third morning, you will be none the 
better for his increase of knowledge. 
He is disposed to be short and crisp, as 
if belonging himself to the upper crust 
of society. He laughs behind your back, 
with Jimmy, at every small practical 
~ that may be enacted at the tables. 
f a farmer asks for a bowl of bread and 
milk for his supper, and then peppers 
it, first black, then red, he laughs at 
that. Or if a gentleman, not being 
able to swallow water without brandy 
to it, puts a glass of it into his soup, he 
laughs at that. Every leisure moment 
he gathers Jimmy and Dick together 
to chatter with them. Then, if you 
call him, he is suddenly deaf as an 
adder. He can neither hear nor see. 
And when the guests gradually leave 
the table, and work slackens, [ have 
seen him lounge out on to the bal- 
cony, settle himself in an arm-chair, 
cock his feet up over the railing, and 
quietly smoke his ‘cigar. Patrick is 


now a / for a strike for higher 
t 


wages. the first word of repri- 
mand he will throw up his place. He 
is too independent to be drilled into 
line, and always takes the covers off 
out of time. k out for him when 
he comes in with his platters, his very 
importance will run you down. He is 
still ignorant, still awkward; but with 
ten dollars in his pocket, he is abash- 
ed by nothing in heaven, earth, or 
Chicago ; and unless he can have four 
beefsteaks a day, he threatens to go 
back to Ireland. The truth is, that 
the sense of freedom is so strong at 
the West, it spoils all men for service. 
Our naturalization laws are annuall: 
the ruin of a great miany excellent 
scallions and shoe-blacks. Nature 
struggles hard on their side, but our 
republican institutions prevail. 

The society one meets in a Chicago 
hotel consists principally of the gentle- 
mem ofthe road. I mean the railroad— 
men, so called—road-builders and road 
owners. There are also the men of real 
estate, who deal in prairie and river 
bottoms. There are grain and lumber 
merchants. There are speculators: of 
every kind. But all have only one 
thought in their minds. To buy, seil, 
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and get gain--this is the spirit that per- 
vades this house and the country. : 
chances of making fortunes in business 
or speculation are so great, that every- 
body throws the dice. Five years — 
every man ts to be a nabob. 
saw in the West, no signs of quiet 
enjoyment of life as it passes, but only 
of a haste to get rich. Here, are no 
idlers. The poor, if any such there be, 
and the wealthy are all equally hard at 
work. Beyond the Alleghanies, the 
day has no siesta in it. Life isa 
with no chance of repose except beyond 
the goal. The higher arts which 
adorn human existence—elegant letters, 
divine philosophy—these have not yet 
reached the Mississippi. They are far 
off. There are neither gods nor ous 
on the prairies yet. One sees only the 
sower sowing his seed. No poets inhabit 
the savannas of Iowa, or the banks of 
the Yellow Stone. These are the emi- 
grants’ homes. Life in the valley of the 
Mississippi is, in fact, but Foncerion, 
and has a heavy pack to its back. At 
present, the inhabitants are hewing 
wood and drawing water—laying the 
foundations of a civilization which is 
et to be, and such as never hath been 
efore. This, they are doing with an 
energy superior to that which built 
Carthage or Ilium. Though men do not 
write books there, or paint pictures, 
there is no lack, in our western world, 
of mind. The genius of this new country 
is necessarily mechanical. Our greatest 
thinkers are not in the library, nor the 
capitol, but in the machine shop. The 
American people is intent on studying 
not the beautiful records of a past civil- 
ization, not the hieroglyphic mont- 
ments of ancient genius, but how best 
to subdue and till the soil of its bound- 
less territories; how to build roads and 
ships; how to apply the powers of 
nature to the work of manufacturing 
its rich materials into forms of utility 
and enjoyment. The youth of this 
country are learning the sciences, not as 
theories, but with reference to their ap- 
plications to the arts. Our education 
is no genial culture of letters, but sim- 
ly learning the use of tools. Even 
iterature is cultivated for its jobs; and 
the fine arts are followed as a trade. 
The prayer of this yo country is, 
Give us this day, our daily bread; and 
for the other petitions of the Pater 
Noster it has no time. So must it be 
for the present. We must be content 
with little literature, less art, and only 
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Nature in sei’ We are to be 
busy, not happy. For we live for 
faturity, and are doing the work of two 
generations yet unborn. 

Everything is beautiful in its season. 
What is now wanted in this country is, 
that all learned blacksmiths stick to 
their anvils. No fields of usefulness 
can be cultivated by them to so great 
advantage as the floor of their own 
smithy. In good time, the western 
bottom lands will spontaneously grow 
poets. The American mind will be 
brought to maturity along the chain of the 
great lakes, the banks of the Mississippi, 
the Missouri, and their tributaries in 
the far northwest. There, on the rolling 

lains, will be formed a republic of 
etters which, not governed like that on 
our seaboard, by the great literary 

wers of Europe, shall be free, indeed. 
or there character is growing up with 
a@ breadth equal to the sweep of the 
great valleys; dwarfed by no factitious 
ceremonies or usages, no precedents or 
written statutes, no old superstition or 
ny. The winds sweep unhindered, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the 
Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains: 
and so do the thoughts of the lord of 
the prairies. He is beholden to no man, 
being bound neither head nor foot. He 
is an independent world himself, and 
speaks his own mind. Some day he 
will make his own books as well as his 
own laws. He will not send to Europe 
for either pictures or opinions. He will 
remain on his prairie, and all the arts of 
the world will come and make obeisance 
to him like the sheaves in his fields. He 
will be the American man, and beside 
him there will be none else. 

Of course, one does not go to the 
West to study fashions or manners. 
The guests of a Western hotel would 
not bear being transported to Almack’s 
without some previous instruction 
in bowing and scraping, or some im- 
portant changes of apparel. Foreign 
critics travelling in pursuit of the comi- 
cal, do not fail of finding it here in 
dress, in conversation, in conduct. For 
men here show all their idiosyncracies. 
There are no disguises. Speech is plump, 
hearty, aimed at the bull’s eye; and 
without elegant phrase or compliment. 
On the road one may meet the good 
Samaritan, but not Beau Brummell. 
Anything a Western man can do for 

ou, he will do with all his heart; only 

@ cannot flatter you with unmeaning 
promises. You shall be welcome at his 
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cabin; but he cannot dispense his hos- 
ged in black coat and white cravat. 

is work is too serious to be done in 
patent leathers. He is in outward ap- 
pearance, as gnarled as his oaks, but 
brave, strong, humane, with the oak’s 
great heart and pith. The prairie man 
is a six-foot animal, broad shouldered, 
and broad foreheaded, better suited to 
cutting up corn than cutting a figure in 
a dance, to throwing the bowie-knife 
than to thrumming the guitar. In En- 
rope a man always betrays a conscions- 
ness of the quality of the person in 
whose presence he is standing. If he 
face a lord, it is with submission; if a 
tradesman, with haughtiness; if a ser- 
vant, with authority; if a beggar, with 
indifference. At Chicago, two persons 
meeting, stand over against each other 
like two door-posts. Neither gives 
signs of superiority or inferiority. They 
have no intention of either flattering or 
imposing upon each other. Words are 
not wasted. So is the cut of each other’s 
coat a matter of perfect indifference. 
Probably the man who is “up for Con- 
gress” wears the shabbier one of the 
two. If disposed to make a show at all, 
the Western gent is more apt to be 
proud of his horses €han his broadcloth. 
His tread may occasionally have some- 
thing in it indicative of the lord of the 
prairie; but he has little or no small 
nonsense about him. The only exception 
is, perhaps, a rather large-sized diamond- 
pin in his shirt bosom. 

The Chicago cockney differs consider- 
ably from him of New York. He has 
more of the “ready-made clothing” 
appearance about him, and wears his 
hat drawn closer down over his left 
eye. Sometimes his cigar is in his but- 
ton-hole, and sometimes in his cheek. 
He chews tobacco. He vibrates between 
sherry-coblers and mint juleps. His 
stick is no slight ratan, but a thick 
hickory or buckeye, and has a handle 
large enough to allow of its being car- 
ried suspended from his shoulder. His 
watch-chain is very heavy—lead inside 
and gold out. He is learned in politics; 
and boasts that a United States senator 
from his State, once put his arm around 
his neck, and slapped him familiarly 
between the shoulders. When he was 
in Washington, he messed with the 
Tilinois members of the House; and, as 
Botts did with President Tyler, he 
slept with them. He knows, personally, 
all the Western judges and generals in 
in Congress; bets at all the elections; 
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and makes money out of them, let 
whichever party conquer. He also goes 
in the steamboats whenever there is to 
be a race; plays “poker” on board ; and 
lives on the profits, He has a small 
capital in wild lands, likewise; and 
owns a few corner lots in Oairo, and 
other cities laid down in his maps. 
These he will sell cheap for cash. He 
affects the man of business, and ignores 
ladies’ society. His evenings are spent 
at a club house, having the name of 
“ Young America” blazoned on its front 
in large gilt letters. He dines at the 
crack hotel of the town; and, having 
free passes over all railroads, he keeps 
up his importance in the world, by 
going to and fro, and putting on the 
airs of a man owning half the Western 
country. 

As to the ladies—God bless them all 
the world over—I did not see them at 
the West, and have not a word to say 
respecting the beauty of their persons 
or the tenderness of their hearts. The 
only remark which could be hazarded, 
touching the few who passed under my 
observation would be, that they were 
either fat or lean. I did not have the 
opportunity of noting any other differ- 
ence. A flounce or two more; a deeper 
shade of red or yellow in the silk; 
longer ringlets; short-sleeve dresses, cut 
higher in the neck; a little fresher look 
of the country and the band-box; an 
air more independent and self-relying, 
or more awkward and abashed at the 
sight of men—these minor differences 
might be detected, but the only distinct 
impression remaining on my mind is, 
that the few ladies whom I chanced to 
see, were either fat or lean. I will not 
venture any remark beyond that. 

But the most interesting sight I saw 
in my hotel, was from its windows. 
Even had I “gone West ”—for the 
question was frequently asked me at 
Chicago, “Going West, sir?” I could 
have seen nothing more striking and 
significant. Niagara, the Mississippi, 
the Lakes, are not after all the great 
spectacle to be witnessed in this country. 
Nor is the sight the most character- 
istic and American, that of the Yankee 
whittling on a rail, or the Virginian 
talking politics over his saddle-bags; 
not the Arkansas citizen playing at 
bowie-knives, or the Kentuckian offer- 
ing to bet upon his rifle; not the New 
Yorker living in carved brown stone in 
the Fifth Avenue, or the negro swiltering 
in the rice-fields of South Carolina. It is 
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a sight simple, still. J¢ is the passing 
of the witea bound for the ws Pod 
A family of Germans going by the hotel 
one morning, as I sat by the window, 
struck me as the most remarkable show 
I had seen in the West. It was, indeed, 
nothing new or uncommon; it was no 
pageant. No trumpets were blown to 
announce the coming of this small de- 
tachment of the army general. Probably 
not a soulin the city noticed the pas- 
sage of this poor family, save myself. 
Yet in it was wrap up the great 
American fact of the present day—the 
coming in of European immigrants to 
take possession of our western plains. 
If these States did not have lands for 
sale at low prices to attract the desires 
of the poor and the oppressed in all the 
earth, they would be of little importance 
among the nations. For centuries, the 
Swiss have had liberty, but no land; 
and have been a nullity. But we hold 
a homestead for every poor man in 
Europe; and, therefore gathering his 
pennies together, he is setting out for 
America as the world’s land of promise, 
and the only Eden now extant. 

The father strode down the middle of 
the street. Unaccustomed to the conve- 
nience of sidewalks in his own coun- 
try, he shared the way with the beasts 
of burden, no less heavily laden than 
they. His back bent beneath its pack. 
In it was, probably, the better part of his 
goods and chattels, at least the materials 
for a night bivouac by the road-side. 
By one hand he held his pack, and inthe 
other he carried a large tea-kettle. His 
gude-wife followed in his tracks, at 
barely speaking distance behind. A babe 
at the breast was her only burden. Both 
looked straight forward, intent only u 
on erg | one foot before the other. In 
a direct line, but still further peso 
trudged on, with unequal footsteps, an 
eyes staring on either side, their ‘first- 
born son, or one who seemed such. 
There were well towards a dozen sum- 
mers glowinginhisface. A big tin pail, 
containing, probably, the day’s pro- 
visions, and slung to his young shoulders, 
did not seem to weigh too heavily upon 
his spirit. He travelled on bravely, and 
was evidently trained to bear his load. A 
younger brother brought up, at a few 
le distance, the rear, carrying, astride 

is neck, one more of the parental hopes. 
It was the most precious pack in the 
party, and, judging from the size of the 
little one’s legs, not so very much the 
lightest. It was a sister, I fancy, that 
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the littie fellow was bearing off so gal- 
lantly ; and very comfortably did she ap- 
pear to be making the journey. 

I watched this single file of marchers 
westward, until they disappeared at the 
end of theavenue. They would not stop 
or tarn aside, save for needful food and 
shelter, until they crossed the Mississip- 
pi. On the rolling prairies beyond, the 
foot-worn travellers would reach their 
journey’s end, and, throwing their weary 
limbs upon the flowery grass, would 
rest in their new home, roofed by 
the sky of Iowa. Before the frosts of 
autumn should set in, the log-hut would 
be reared, and their small household gods 
set up init. In due season the sod will 
be turned, the seed cast in, and later, the 
harvest would make glad all hearts. 
Yeurs ~s by, the boys will grow up 
freemen, and will make the surrounding 


acres tributary in wheat and corn as far 
as the eye can reach. Forgetting their 
uncouth patois, the children will learn 
the softer Anglo-Saxon accents of liberty, 
and take their place among their equal 
fellows, in a society where none are 
bondsmea. The daughters, relieved of 
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the hard necessity of toiling in the fields, 
will gradually grow up in the delicacy 
of native American beauty, retaining 
only the blue eyes and golden hair of 
their German nativity. In the evening 
of their days, the brave grandparents will 
sit in the shadow of vines, sprung from 
the seeds piously bewaght by them from 
the Neckar or the Rhine ; and their sons, 
and their son’s sons, in the enjoyment 
of plenty, happiness, and human rights, 
will remember, with blessings, the ori- 
ginal immigrants, and founders of their 
name. 
* All aboard! All aboard! Omnibus 
ready for the Michigan Central cars.” [ 
crawled out of the hotel, and took my 
seat in the carriage, resolved not to stop 
until I had regained New York. I felt 
aimost as well acquainted with the coun- 
try, as if I had spent my forty days in 
oing to and fro in it. The men of the 
est had come to me in my hotel, though 
I had not gone out to them. In one 
prairie I had seen all. “All Western 
men and prairies are alike,” said I to 
myself, in stepping into the train ; ‘how 
I wish I were walking down Broadway.” 
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Yu dry and dead remains? 
Poor, wrinkled remnants of a beauteous prime! 
Why, from your final doom, should I take pains 
To stay the hand of time? 


The world would pass you by: 
For beauty, grace and fragrance all are gone. 
Your age is homeliness to every eye, 

And prized by me alone. 


Not beautiful, but dear, 
Your wrecks recall to me the happy past. 
Wandlike, your stems can summon to appear 
The days that could not last. 


I breathe the summer air ! 
I wander in the woodland paths once more! 
Again the copse, the dell, the meadow, wear 
The loveliness of yore. 


Turned to the God of day, 
Your little lips come, prayerfully, apart. 
With the soft breeze your leaves, reviving, play 
Sweet music to my heart. 


The friend who in those years 
Shared warmly in my rambles far and wide, 
Back, with the same old fondness re-appears, 
And trudges at my side. 


These are your charms to me ! 
While such dear recollections ye awake, 
Your ruins, blackened, crumbling though they be, 


I treasure for their sake. 


May I, like you, dry flowers, 
When in young life I can no more engage, 
A dear memento be of happy hours 

To those who tend my age. 





“OUR PARTIES AND POLITICS.” 
“ Audi alteram partem.” 


A SOUTHERNER’S VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


» tae present aspect of American poli- 
tics invites reflection and.calm dis- 
cussion. The issues which have formerly 
divided our people into two great parties 
have passed, or are rapidly passing away. 
Upon no single question of present prac- 
tical moment can either the whig party 
or the democratic party be rallied in 
unbroken phalanx. The life of their 
organizations is gone. The age presents 
new issues, in comparison with which 
the old shibboleths fade into insig- 
nificance; and, under new banners, wi 
new devices, the yeomanry of the coun- 
try are rallying. We have arrived ata 
stand-point in history when it behooves 
every patriot man to pause and reflect. 
The living present imposes the weightiest 
responsibilities; the past is teeming with 
instruction; and the future is radiant 
with hope. Three-quarters of a century 
bound the horizon of the former, but 
the piercing eye of faith seeks, in vain, a 
limit in the long vista of the latter. Yet, 
to the more despondent, there are shades 
and shadows ahead. Meridian light 
does not illumine every footprint of 
the future. America, however, expects 
every man to do his duty; and if we are 
but true to the sacred trust He has 
devolved- upon us, our confidence is 
strong that in His own good time the 
Spirit of our fathers’ God will move 
above the troubled waters with creative 
power, evolving light from darkness. 
The old political parties of our ey 
are just now thoroughly disorganized. 


The necessity for new issues, and a re- _ 


arrangement of the elements of warfare, 
is manifest to the most casual observer. 
Hence, the rapid progress of a secret 
society which has recently made its 
appearance among us, and for which its 
more sanguine friends anticipate, at no 
distant day, a controlling influence in 
the counsels of the Confederacy. So far 
as we can gather its objects, the organiza- 
tion rests upon a single idea of federal 
policy. The amendment of the natu- 
ralization laws, so as to require a 'onger 
residence in the applicant for the rights 
of American citizenship, seems to be 
their only distinctive political suggestion. 
They may accomplish this, though we 
doubt it. Whether they do or not, the 
vou. tv.—41 


eqpetation, we-are satisfied, will be 
ephemeral in existence, and abortive in 
result. We readily admit the excessive 
provocation which animates their efforts. 
The indecent and habitual intrusion of 
popery, as a political element, into all our 
elections of late years, naturally suggests 
the proscription of its adherents and 
sympathizers; and the disgusting truok- 
ling of our political aspirants to the pre- 
judices of our alien population, indicates 
the propriety of a counterpoise t 
at the polls. The Know-Nothiogs have 
already exercised a salutary influence, 
to some extent, in developing the genn- 
ine American sentiment of our people 
—a sentiment which both parties, from 
prudential considerations, have concur- 
red in suppressing. Were they content to 
maintain a secondary position, this influ- 
ence might be extended and 4 
but, in aspiring to the control of the State 
and Federal Governments, they seal their 
early ruin. We do not make issue with 
them upon the propriety of their pro- 
— change in the naturalization laws. 

ut that will not suffice to accomplish 
the end they have in view. Many of 
the States confer the elective franchise 
upon resident aliens prior to their natu- 
ralization. That may or may ‘not be a 
violation of the Constitution, but it clearly 
indicates that the concurrence of all the 


State Governments in the legislation sug- 
gested, is essential to its success. We 


re the most sanguine Know- 
othings dare not hope fur contempo- 
raneous success in each of the thirty-one 
States of the Confederacy. Their actual 
strength is already, we believe, vastly 
over-estimated, and will diminish, we 
are satisfied, as rapidly as it has arisen. 
The spell of mystery with which their 
proceedings are invested is potent for 
temporary effect. Ouriosity will intro- 
duce among them many whose reason 
they might in vain address. So soon, 
however, as the charm of novelty is dig- 
sipated, there will be numerous deser- 
tions from their ranks; and so there 
should be, as long ,as their secresy. is. 
:maintained. The obvious impropriety 
of secret political societies is a burden 
under which no principle of publio 
policy, however wise, can stagger into 
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success. The disorganization of the 
party may be anticipated at no very dis- 
tant day, and with the disorganization 
will come a recoil disastrous to its up- 
holders now. Popery will gloat over 
the abortion as her triumph. The 
foreign vote will be ten times as exact- 
ing a8 it has ever been; and Know- 
Nothingism will see the evils she pro- 
fesses it her mission to remedy, enhanced 
and perpetuated by herself. 

The present aspect of the slavery agi- 
tation seems to present a much more 
wee basis for permanent party strife. 

he elements of anti-slavery appear in- 
clined to harmonize their Sivonen, 
and concentrate their strength for one 
grand and persevering assault upon the 
vested rights of the South. ith the 
instinct of self-preservation, her sons are 
preparing to ignore past differences, and 
unite for the conflict. With a front un- 
broken, save here and there by a single 
traitor, they await the shock. Oome 
when it may, or how it may, the South 
is practically a unit at last. 

The institution of African slavery ex- 
isted in nearly all of the States at the 
time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. It was even then so thoroughly 
interwoven with their domestic polity, 
that the entire and absolute control over 
the subject was reserved to themselves. 
We need not say that all the powers of 
the Federal Government are derived by 
grant from the States, and that the en- 
tire grant is contained in the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. In that in- 
strument we look in vain for any grant 
or any covenant divesting the individual 
States of their inherent rights to regu- 
late the whole subject as in their wis- 
dom may seem most expedient. But 
three clauses refer to the subject. One 
was a compromise in the apportionment 
of representation between the Slave 
States and the Free States; another con- 
tains the explicit and solemn covenant 
for the return of fugitive slaves; and the 
third empowers the Federal Government, 
after 1808, to prohibit the African slave 
trade. Oontemporary history, in confir- 
mation of the pregnant negative of the 
grant, informs us that more extensive 
powers were carefully and cautiously 
avoided. 

The inquiry may well suggest itself 
~ here—how, under these circumstances, 
the question ever intruded into the 
arena of federal politics? Oertainly the 
South never brought it there; and no 
* less certainly its introduction indicates 
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bad faith somewhere, But of this more 
anon. There it is: to that extent the 
aggression is complete. 

Early in their colonial history, slavery 
was introduced into the colonies. The 
mother country—that same England 
which so recently received the authoress 
of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with open arms 
—encouraged the importation of slaves 
from Africa, and in spite of the protests 
and remonstrances of the colonies fasten- 
ed the system upon them. In Virginia, 
and perhaps in other colonies, the legis- 
latures essayed to prohibit the traffic; but 
in every instance the negative of the 
Royal Governor interposed to protect 
it. The preamble to the first Constitu- 
tion of Virginia enumerates this among 
other prominent causes of complaint 
against the King of England—provoking 
her repudiation of his rule. When the 
independence of the colonies was estab- 
lished, the prohibition of the African 
slave trade was still with her a favorite 
measure of policy,—and, in the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, she de- 
sired to empower and require the new 
government to place the traffic under 
the ban of law. But to this Massachu- 
setts and New York demurred. With 
the exclusion of European competition 
they reckoned upon a monopoly of the 
profits of the trade, and earnestly oppos- 
ed its suppression. With the aid of South 
Carolina and Georgia, they extorted a 
respite for twenty years. The predomi- 
nant sentiment of the Slave States calle? 
for the immediate abolition of the traf- 
fic, and that sentiment ought to have 
been respected. Even then, however, 
the South was not permitted to regulate 
her domestic institutions for herself. For 
nearly one quarter of a century she was 
forced to receive into her bosom a popu- 
lation she then believed an enemy to her 
peace, and an impediment to her pro- 
sperity. New England avarice fastened 
upon her that institution, for the exist- 
ence of which New England fanaticism 
now makes war against her. Abolition 
never grew upon New England soil till 
the year that doomed her favorite traffic 
had passed: but, in a few fleeting years 
thereafter, it was atree of sturdy growth. 
The slave trade was suppressed in 1808. 
In 1814, the Hartford Cunvention de- 
nounced the slave power of the South, 
and suggested a crusade against the com- 
promises of the Constitution. 

We readily admit that the general 
sentiment of the colonies, during the 
revolutionary era, was adverse to sla- 
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very; and nowhere did that sentiment 
pore more extensively than in the 

uth. With that devotion to abstract 
principle which has ever characterized 
her, Virginia, in donating an empire to 
the Uonfederacy, exacted a covenant for 
the perpetual exclusion of her own insti- 
tutions. An impression almost univer- 
sally existed that slavery was to be but 
temporary in its duration. The slave 
States cheerfully assented to the anti- 
slavery provisions of the ordinance of 
1787. Their policy was the immediate 
prohibition of the foreign trade, and the 
number of slaves among them was not 
more than sufficient to supply their own 
pressing demands. Had importation 
from abroad then ceased, abolition might 
have been practicable and easy. But 
that twenty years of respite did its work 
effectually. Day by day and hour by 
hour the anti-slavery statesmen of the 
South saw their hopes decay. The des- 
tiny of the South was fixed against her 
will. Sister States, who had repudiated 
slavery as an incubus upon them, and 
professed to regard slave-holding as a 
violation of the “ perennial principles of 
right,” ignored their professions, and for 
filthy lucre’s sake, imposed slavery upon 
her, perpetuating among her people the 
“sin” of the slaveholder and the “ mis- 
fortune” of the slave. 

Abolitionism claims to be the party of 
progress. So did Jacobinism, and with 
equal propriety. The one as little as 
the other conceals the features of the 
ass under the skin of the lion. Robes- 
pierre and Saint Just were as loud in 
their protestations of loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of °76 as Garrison and Sumner; 
and, if not as honest, were quite as 
rational. The American Jacobins are 
not unlike their French prototypes. 

lood and carnage, fraternal discord, and 
civil war are as rashly courted now as 
in 1798. They differ in this respect, 
however: the madmen of France evok- 
ed a storm to spend its fury in their 
own midst. The fanatics of America 
sow the seed of strife abroad, and gloat 
in coward malignity over the anticipated 
viumph of a servile insurrection, from 
the hazards of which distance protects 
them. The one no less than the other 
ridicules the teachings of experience and 
revelation. The God of the Bible is not 
the God of equality, and Abolitionism 
rejects him as disdainfully, if not as 
openly, as Jacobinism. The infidel spirit 
of this anti-slavery crusade is at once its 
damning crime and the unerring index 
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of its failure. The printing-press. with 
which Voltaire designed to overthrow 
the Bible, is now publishing its words of 
life and truth to a world of sin and death. 
Man may not with impunity thrust him- 
self against the bosses of Jehovah’s 
buckler. Anti-slavery directly impugns 
either the wisdom or benevolence of our 
Saviour, for its interpolations into the 
inspired code of morals presume the 
inefficiency of his morality to accomplish 
the end for which it was designed. 
Abolition preachers of our day profess 
to believe themselves recreant to duty, if 
they fail to denounce slavery at a dis- 
tance. The Son of God lived and moved 
in a slaveholding country and a élave- 
holding age, and from his sacred lips 
slavery never received a single rebuke. 
If they be right, could he have been the 
God-man? me short time since, a 
friend was discussing the Maine liquor 
law with an ultra temperance man, and 
in the course of conversation he adverted 
to the miracle at the marriage in Oana 
of Galilee. The prompt reply was, “I 
have always regarded that the greatest 
indiscretion Jesus ever committed.” The 
shocking blasphemy of the expression is 
a key to the radical principle of more 
than one ism of the day. It is the vain 
effort of human pride to amend the work 
of divine wisdom. The spectacle of 
foolish man thus passing judgment upon 
his God, and pronouncing him incom- 

tent for the accomplishment of his 

oly purposes, and assuming them for 
himself, will, when properly considered, 
yet awaken in all sections of our country 
a public sentiment that will sweep the 
God-defying empiricism from among us 
with the besom of destruction. We do 
not pretend to impute infidelity to all 
abolitionists. Many of the best of our 
northern brethren, we know, have been 
misled into their ranks by names and 
abstractions. Slavery, as it exists in the 
South, is not known to a fraction of the 
people of the North. Misrepresented 
and distorted as it has been, we have, 
perhaps, reason for congratulation in 
the existence of any class among them 
willing to do us justice. We speak now 
of the creed, and not of its professors. 
It is a legitimate offshoot from that 
school of sentimental piety that assumes 
to try the mysteries of the Godhead by 
the standard of human comprehension, 
consistently denying the divinity of the 
Saviour and the inspiration of the Bible. 
In the pulpits of that faith it finds an 
appropriate place. The heresiarchs of 
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Sesinininn f- their nary work as 
effectually, if not as openly, in preaching 
sbolitionem, as they do in preaching 
GUnitarianism. But its intrusion into 
the Christian pulpit is a very different 
affair. Abolition has nothing in con- 
sonance with its high and holy mission. 
The unwary watcher on the walls of 
Zion who tam with the monster is 
recreant to his trust, and false to his 
Master. If, as a Christian, his heart 
recoil not from the serpent; if, as a 
citizen, the ible calamities of dis- 
union and civil war have no terrors for 
him, let him, in hig individual capacity,. 
speed on the hellish work; but, in the 
name of a common Obristianity and a 
common manhood, we have a right to 
demand that he profane not the Chris- 
tian pulpit. In the uncompromising 
consecration of the sacred desk to its 
heaven-ordained work is the hope of a 
lost and ruined world. When the pas- 
sions of earth intrude there, society trem- 
bles to its centre, and devils revel at the 
Hell will hold a carnival 
when the genius of abolition furls her 
wings in triumph over the “ broken and 
dissevered fragments of a once glorious 
Union ;” but if, amid her dark abodes, 
some messenger from this world could 
proclaim the universal prostitution of 
the pulpit, the walis of Tophet would 
ring with even a wilder joy. 
the States never formed a Con- 
federacy, this abolition war could never 
have assumed 4 threatening aspect. The 
North would not have ventured to en- 
courage an agitation, the inevitable effect 
of which would have been continual war 
with her neighbors, But protected, as she 
has been, by the existence of a bond of 
apparently permanent union, a fanatical 
crasade against us has been in open and 
pose ae en a - en 
ence t originated in 
mnatbid affection for the og In its 
beginning, as it is now in its meridian, it 
was purely and exclusively a question of 
political power. The war of 1812 had been 
initiated under the auspices of a Southern 
President, and with the cordial co-ope- 
ration “pe Pangan ree og of owen 
ew itterly oppos 
pg and upon that enelan the 
leaders of the old Federal party, then in 
a state of decadence, to rally once 
more & successful party. Many of the 
then prominent expectants of the Presi- 
dency were Southern men. The Demo- 
oratic party were in power, and its policy 
and affiliations were mainly Southern ; 
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hence the Federal policy of arousing a 
sectional feeling—a policy which 
found open expression in the treasonable 
resolves of the Hartford Oonvention. 
The s' tion there was to amend the 
Federal Constitution, so as to deprive the 
South of the representation of three- 
fifths of her slaves. But the managers 
of the Hartford cabal mistook their 
strength and over-shot the mark. The 
stench of treason attached itself to their 
deliberations, and sank every participant 
in them to “a political damnation so 
deep that the hand of resurrection never 
did reach them.” Their suggestion was 
obviously impracticable, inasmuch as it 
could only be accomplished by the aid 
of several of the slave States. It was 
enough, however, to indicate the gather- 
ing of the storm, which in a few years 
burst with all its fury upon a peaceful 
and happy people. Missouri was about 
completing her territorial pupilage, and 
asked permission to form a State con- 
stitution preparatory to her admission 
into the Union. As a component part 
of the territory of Louisiana, it was 
slave territory when we acquired it, 
and so it had continued. Her applica- 
tion was objected to, unless she would 
assent to repudiate her Southern institu- 
tions and abolish slavery, as a prelimi- 
nary to her admission. The passions 
and prejudices of the people of the 
North were roused by the most inflam- 
matory and insidious appeals, until the 
whole body of the Northern represent- 
ation in Congress ranged themselves in 
solid phalanx. The principle asserted 
was most odious to the South, and at 
war with the whole spirit of the Oon- 
stitution. In vain did she demand the 
warrant for prescribing terms to the in- 
cipient State, and especially for stigma- 
tizing her and hers by exacting as the 
condition of admission the repudiation 
of an institution interwoven into her 
social polity. The Federal Government 
is the creature of the States. All her 
powers are derived by express grant, 
and are limited in their character. The 
Constitution confers upon Congress the 
right to admit new States; but, when 
mitted, they stand upon a footing of 
perfect equality with the original thir- 
teen. Theoretically, Ohio and Kentucky, 
California and Florida are as much the 
creators of the General Government as 
Virginia or New York. The essential 
principle of the Constitution is, entire 
and absolute equality among all the 
States. If Congress can impose terms, 
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then every new State may come in upon 
a different footing. From one she may ex- 
act an obligation to admit negro suffrage 
—another she may require solemnly to re- 
pudiate this or that construction of con- 
troverted clauses of the Constitution. 
To-day she may impose slavery upon one, 
and to-morrow she may demand its aboli- 
tion in another. There is no limit outside 
of the express provisions of the Oonstitu- 
tion to the discretion of Congress. The 
Constitution does not profess to define 
the powers of the State; in express 
terms it provides that, “‘ the powers not 
delegated to the United States by itself, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people.” The anfi-Missouri heresy, 
however, proceeds upon the principle 
that all powers and rights not wngane | 
granted or reserved to the State—suc 
as the equality of representation in the 
Senate—may be prohibited by Congress 
to the new State. The United States 
are required to guarantee to every State 
@ republican form of government, but 
it is a form only, when its institutions 
and laws are modelled to accommodate 
the will of others than the governed. 
Where is the grant of power necessary 
to enforce the observance of the terms? 
Suppose a State admitted this year upon 
the condition of abolishing slavery con- 
venes @ new convention next year and 
re-establishes it. What then? Can Con- 
gress resolve her out of the Union? Oan 
the General Government abolish slavery 
in her limits? If not, of what avail was 
the original restriction. Surely, if that 
was constitutional, the framers of that 
instrument would have provided some 
means to enforce the observance of her 
faith by the covenant-breaking State. 

A bill was originated in the House of 
yrs Ne orig authorizing the people 
of Missouri to form a constitution and 
State government, and after the inser- 
tion of a provision abolishing slavery, 
passed by the House against the unani- 
mous vote of the Southern representa- 
tives. In the Senate, upon motion of 
Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, the prohibition 
clause was stricken out, and in lieu of it 
was inserted the so-called Missouri Oom- 
promise, which was nothing more, nor 
less, than a prohibition of slavery for all 
future time in the territory outside of 
the limits of Missouri and north of her 
southern boundary, accompanied with a 
provision for her admission on an equal 
footing with the original States in all 
respects whatsoever. As an alternative 
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proposition to the other, the Southern 
men, generally, sustained the compromise 
proposed by Mr. Thomas, and with the 
aid of a few conservative men from the 
north, passed it through both Houses of 
Congress. There has latterly been con- 
siderable discussion as to the paternity 
of this measuré, and the responsibility 
of its adoption has been variously im- 
puted to the North or the South, as best 
suited the jor a purposes of the 
writer or speaker. It is not, however, 
we think, a subject for difference. The 
North certainly imposed upon the 
South the alternative, and the South as 
certainly accepted the compromise in 
preference to the prohibition. We do 
not consider this, however, s matter of 
vital moment at this date. It is, in our 
judgment, a plain and palpable usurpa- 
tion of power, and we regret that the 
South ever did accede to it. Then was 
the appropriate time to meet the 
sion, if not successfully elsewhere, at the 
point of the bayonet and the muzzle of 
the cannon. Resolute and unyieldi 
resistance then would have strangled 
the monster in its cradle. In pursuance 
of the act of Congress, the pedple met, 
adopted a Constitution, and organized a 
State government. en Congress re- 
assembled, the Senate promptly passed a 
resolution. declaring Missouri a member 
of the Confederacy. In the House, 
however, it encountered most vehement 
opposition. The rete es — ha 
year previous was openly repudiai 
and Missouri refused. the admission to 
which the public faith was plighted. 
Exception was taken to a daute in 
her Constitution, empowering the legi 
lature to prohibit the emigration of free 
negroes; and upon this pretext her en- 
trance into the Union was resisted. A 
similar provision existed then in Ma» 
sachusetts, and at this day in Indiana 
and Illinois. The true objection was 
elicited upon a proposition of Mr. Mak 
lory, of Vernet, to amend the resolu- 
tion, by inserting, as a prelimi to 
her admission, a requisition upon 
souri to alter her Constitution and abolish 
slavery. Upon the call of the ayes and 
noes, 61 representatives from the North 
voted aye, and but 83 no. The former 
compromise was repudiated by the 
House, and new concessions were de- 
manded. Upon motion of Mr. Olay, a 
a committee of 23 on the ee the 
ouse, and 7 on the part of the Senate, 
was appointed to consider the subject. 
They reported a resolution providing for - 
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the admission of Missouri upon a funda- 
mental condition, viz.: that the clause 
in her Oonstitution relative to free col- 
ored emigration into the State should 
never be construed to authorize the 
passage of an act by which any citizen 
of either of the United States should be 
excluded from the enjoyment of the pri- 
vileges to which he was entitled under 
the Federal Oonstitution. To this fun- 
damental condition Missouri was re- 
quired to declare her assent by an act, 
in the nature of a solemn compact with 
the United States, and upon the receipt 
of an authenticated copy of such act, the 
President was authorized to issue a pro- 
clamation declaring her a State. The 
en of the joint committee passed 

houses, and Missouri, having com- 
plied with the requisition, Mr. Monroe 
issued his proclamation August 10, 
1821. Thus Missouri was really ad- 
mitted upon the compromise proposed 
by the committee. It is true that the 
new requisition amounted to no more 
than 6 dadereticn of fidelity to the Con- 
stitation. But that matters not. It 
‘was imposed upon her as a condition of 
her admission info the Union, and was 
in flagrant violation of the pledge of the 
previous session to admit her upon an 
equal footing in all respects whatsoever 
with the original States. This was the 
first violation of the 86° 30’ compromise, 
and especially heinous, as withholding 
the consideration of the contract. 

This exciting question being thus dis- 
posed of at fength, the public mind 
settled down into quiet acquiescence. 
Abolition sank into obscurity—we had 
nearly said contempt; but it was only 
siumbering. An unfortunate discussion 
of the subject in the Virginia legislature 
in the winter of 1831-2, consequent upon 
an insurrection of slaves in the county 
of Southampton, in the progress of 
which, 55 whites, of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions, were brutally massacred, in- 
fused new life into the abolitionists, and 
renewed the agitation. It may be well 
a tone that the Southampton affair 
awakened the most intense feeling 
throughout the limits of Virginia; and in 
the legislative session of the ensuing win- 
ter many of the calmest and ablest of her 
citizens were open and avowed advo- 
cates of prospective emancipation. Pro- 
positions to that effect were discussed 
with warmth and ability. Appearances 
indicated the existence of a large and 
influential, if not controlling party 
favorable to abolition: and had the 
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fanatics of the North not interposed, 
success might have crowned their efforts 
in a few years, Negrophilism abroad, 
then protected Virginia from the over- 
throw of her established institutions, 
Soon after this, began abolition organ- 
izations and anti-slavery conventions in 
the northern cities. The press was 
forced into service to misrepresent and 
distort our institutions and our people. 
The mails were loaded with incendiary 
documents. The most fiendish appeals 
to the passions of the slave were sought 
to be distributed among us by inclosing 
them to free negroes and hired emissa- 
ries in our midst. Under cover of the 
sanctity of private correspondence, dia- 
bolical suggestions for a repetition of 
the Southampton outrage were secretly 
pressed upon the contented slaves of 
the South. The facilities of communi- 
cation afforded by a common govern- 
ment, established “to insure domestic 
tranquillity ; to provide for the common 
defence, and promote the general wel- 
fare,” were abused to assail the South in 
her Achilles’ heel. Abolition Mun- 
chausens devoted their imaginations and 
their energies to the concoction and 
extensive circulation in the North of 
the grossest misrepresentations of the 
Southern people. A friend . has fre- 
quently related to us a cunversation he 
held, about this time, with a very intel- 
ligent and well-informed gentleman, 
then, or very recently, the editor of a 
| eqs press at the seat of government. 

e present state of Northern feeling 
upon the slavery question was predicted 
at that day with almost historic accu- 
racy. Our friend then entertained the 
prevalent impression of his Southern 
brethren that the agitation was confined 
to a small and contemptible faction, and 
combated the despondency of the ex- 
editor. But his faith was not a little 
shaken when presented with a specimen 
of the literature with which the agita- 
tors were then busily flooding the coun- 
try. One of the tracts professed, in its out- 
set, to discard all the exaggerated stories 
which were related of Southern cruelty, 
and indulged in expressions of virtuous 
indignation against the abolitionists for 
the infliction of such outrage upon their 
brethren at the South. The author pro- 
fessed as his design, the recital of simple 
and unvarnished facts, not of rare occur- 
rence, but so frequent and common that 
no fair-minded Southern man would for 
& moment call in question their truth. 
And after these hypocritical professions 
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he proceeded to relate the most shock- 
ing cruelties and the most infamous out- 
rages upon the unhappy slave, as the 
necessary and unvarying incidents of 
Southern life. The truthful narratives 
wereembellished with engravings to elicit 
the attention and arouse the passions. 
Upon one page was a large plate of a 
hunting scene in the South ; in the fore- 
ground an umbrageous oak; beneath it 
@ prostrate human body, surrounded by 
a@ pack of hungry snd wolfish dogs, 
while at a distance appeared the hunter 
riding off with his gun carelessly thrown 
over his shoulder. The accompanying 
narrative was to the effect that a gentle- 
man in the South, having lost a slave, 
contented himself with informing a 
neighbor, who had a fancy for negro 
hunting, and placing him at liberty to 
enjoy whatever sport the chase of the 
fugitive might afford. Accordingly he 
assembled his hounds and sallied forth. 
After some time he discovered the 
fugitive in the branches of an oak, when 
he deliberately levelled his gun and 
fired. The shot took effect, and as the 
poor negro fell, the blood-hounds rushed 
upon him to complete the work of death 
and destruction. The slave-hunter’s 
sympathies for suffering humanity did 
not allow him to witness the mutilation, 
and he leisurely rode away. In another 
place, under the head of anecdotes, the 
author says that a friend of his, recently 
returned from a jaunt to the South, in- 
formed him that while visiting a friend, 
a young lady of the family fell down 
and knocked out all her teeth. A very 
handsome mulatto slave, blest with fine 
teeth, who was employed about the 
house, was called in, and a sufficient 
number of hers extracted to supply the 
place of those lost by her young mis- 
tress. With such stories as these the 
pamphlet was filled; and this, our friend 
‘was informed, was but a sample of the 
publications then in process of dissemi- 
nation among the children and less en- 
lightened classes of Northern society. 
The seed was sowing, and we reap the 
harvest. 

Another phasis of the abolition agita- 
tion was presented incessantly upon the 
floor of Congress. Not a session elapsed 
without the presentation of innume- 


rable petitions from men, women, and. 


children in the North, praying Oongress, 
in its wisdom, to restrain our cruelty, 
and overthrow our institutions. In 
reference to these petitions, we are 
frank to confess that we always re- 
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gretted the policy of the South. There 
was no wrong done to the abolitionist 
in refusing to receive his petition; but 
the adoption of a standing rule of the 
House of Representatives to that effect, 
afforded his sympathisers in Congress 
the opportunity for continual agitation, 
and gave to hii somewhat of the odor 
of martyrdom. The 21st rule we always 
considered a blunder; but it is mere non- 
sense to assail the South for it. Admit 
all that may be urged against it, and was 
it more than a Roland for an Oliver? If 
it did abridge constitutional rights, it 
abridged those of none besides a faction 
who were trampling upon hers. We 
have neither time nor inclination to 
dwell here. The South has more 
grievous causes of complaint than the 
reception of abolition petitions. The - 
continual agitation of the 21st rule in 
the House of Representatives was prac- 
tically more efficient of mischief against 
her than all the petitions ever drafted. 
So it was considered, and so it was de- 
signed. The agitators but needed a pre- 
text to assail the South. There were 
political reminiscences ever present with 
some to point, with the bitterness of 
disappointed hopes, the shafts of hate 
and malice, and those who treasured 
them might forsake a friend, but never 
forgot a foe. 

he annexation of Texas in 1845, is 
the starting-point of another epoch in 
the history of Abolition. The territory 
of Texas was originally included in the 
Louisiana purchase, but surrendered to 
Spain by the provisions of the Florida 
treaty. Mr. Benton--high authority 
with the Free Soilers, though, we confess 
it, not very conclusive upon us—says in 
his recent ponderous tome, that it was 
unnecessarily sacrificed by the Southern 
advisers of Mr. Monroe, to conciliate the 
Free Soil sentiment of that day. Of 
course its re-acquisition met with violent 
hostility from the same quarter. But 
the sovereign will of the people com- 
manded it, and the deed was done be- 
yond recall. It is needless now to ex- 
amine the propriety or expediency of the 
act. Texas is in the Union, and if we 
would, we cannot displace her. She is 
in too, under the provisions of a solemn 
covenant for her subdivision into five 
States, whenever in her judgment her 
population may be large enough to ren- 
der division expedient—such of the new 
States as lay south of 86° 30’, with or 
without slavery as their people may de- 
sire, and those to the north of that line, 
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according to the provisions of the Mis- 
souri restriction, non-slaveholding. The 
South promptly acceded to the insertion 
of the Missouri Compromise, if she did 
not suggest it, though she was to be the 
necessary loser. er faith, however, 
was pledged, and the faithlessness of her 
enemies was not then so palpably evinced 
as to release her from the obligations of 
the bond. The Mexican war soon suc- 
ceeded the annexation of Texas. We 
always considered the war a conséquence 
of the blundering of Mr. Polk’s admi- 
nistration. A wise and cautious Execu- 
tive might not have been able to avoid 
it; but a wise and cautious Executive 
would never have ordered the advance 
of Gen. Taylor at the time, and under 
the circumstances, that the unfortunate 
order was given. So thought the great 
statesman of South Carolina, whom the 
fanatics of the North choose to regard 
as the embodiment of the pro-slavery 
sentiment of the South. During the 
progress of the war, it became manifest 
that the principle upon which the war 

proceeded—that of demanding in- 
demnity for the past and security for the 
fature—necessarily involved the necessity 
of acquiring new territory. For this the 
South was not responsible. Her people 
were divided upon the propriety of the 


war, though to her credit be it said, 
never upon the pngeiaty of maintaining 


the honor of the American flag, or the 
safety of the American soldier. The 
Democratic party was the war party ; 
and as it had been before, so was it still 
the a pone ma party inthe South. In 
the North asin the South, it was com- 
mitted to the acquisition of territory. 
The friends of the President suggested 
that Congress should place under his con- 
trol two or three millions of dollars to 
facilitate the negotiation of a treaty of 
peace. Then sprang forth the world- 
renowned Wilmot Proviso. Mr. David 
es of Pennsylvania, who had cast 
his maiden vote in Congress for the 21st 
rule—and alone of the Pennsylvania de- 
legation voted for the repeal of the tariff 
of 1842—-moved the adoption of a pro- 
viso to the effect, that, in the event of 
the acquisition of territory, slavery should 
be for ever prohibited therein. The pro- 
viso was adopted, and the resolution in 
this form more than once passed the 
House of Representatives; but the pro- 
viso effectually defeated the passage of 
the bill. A treaty of peace was finally 
negotiated without the aid of the two or 
three millions, and subsequently ratified 
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by the Senate. By that treaty, in addi- 
tion to the territory in dispute between 
Texas and Mexico, we acquired Califor- 
nia, a portion of New Mexico, and Utah. 
Prostrate as poor Mexico was, we could 
have wrested from her such terms as wo 
might have chosen to dictate. But, as 
compared with the precedents of our 
voracious mother beyond the sea, we 
were moderate in our exactions. 

After the ratification of the treaty, 
immediate efforts were made to provide 
governments for our newly acquired ter- 
ritory, but the slavery question aborted 
every effort. Upon this rock the two 
Houses of Congress continually split. 
The House of Representatives repeatedly 
passed the Wilmot Proviso; but, as in 
days gone by, we looked to the Senate 
and looked not in vain. Firm in the 
maintenance of the rights of the mi- 
nority section, that glorious body refused 
to accede to the demands of Abolition. 
The South presented an undivided front. 
All parties and classes of her people unit- 
ed in resisting the threatened aggression, 
and her representatives gave honest ex- 
pression to her deliberate ard well-con- 
sidered sentiment. She had contributed 
with her blood and her treasure to ac- 
quire the soil from which it was propos- 
ed for ever to exclude her institutions and 
her property. She asked no favors—she 
demanded nothing but her right. A 
small but gallant band of constitutional 
allies from the North, stood with her in 
the breach. Breasting the tide of 
fanaticism which swept over their own 
section, they rang continually in the ears 
of their own people the magnanimous 
counsel of Aristides to the Athenians: 
“You have the numerical power, but it 
is unjust to exercise it.” For awhile, 
our Northern brethren seemed “ deaf to 
the voice of justice and consanguinity.” 
From Legislature after Legislature they 
sent up their God-speed to the agitators 
at the Capitol, until finally young Iowa 
stood alone-among the non-slaveholding 
States, without the taint of abolition 
upon her skirts. Upon the other hand, 
the slave States were cementing their 
bonds of union among themselves, and 
upon the altar had sworn the one to the 
other, that “at all hazards, and to the 
last extremity,” they would resist the 
threatened aggression. Upon the floor - 
of Oongress, they over and over again 
tendered the olive branch, and it was 
uniformly spurned. Asking only for her 
rights, she proposed to submit the whole 
matter at issue to the arbitrament of the 
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Sapreme Oourt, but that was refused. 
She proposed to extend the Missouri Oom- 
promise line to the Pacific—though that 
excluded her from a large proportion of 
the territory, and left her interests in the 
remainder subject to the hazards of ad- 
verse judicial decisions. The terms of the 
Missouri act were confined to the territo- 
ry acquired from France ; but their scope 
and design was to draw a dividing line 
between the slave and the free States, 
and good faith required the extension of 
the line through the Mexican acquisi- 
sitions. The South denies, it is true, the 
authority of Oongress to exclude her 
from any portion of the public domain ; 
but for the sake of peace and harmony 
she was willing to concede the power, 
or, in other words, to exclude herself 
from a portion, if by such concession she 
could purchase exemption from assault. 
But even this offer was spurned, not 
once or twice, but oftener still. While 
the Mexican acquisitions were still under 
consideration, Oregon came forward to 
apply for a territorial government. As 
a@ portion of the Louisiana purchase, 
lying altogether North of 86° 30’, the 
compromise of 1820 provided for the 
prohibition of slavery, and the South 
did not object to the insertion of the 
prohibition in the bill establishing a ter- 
ritorial government. Mr. Burt, of South 
Carolina, however, to test the feelings 
of the North in reference to the Missou- 
ri Compromise, proposed to add to the 
prohibition the words, “inasmuch as the 
whole of the said territory lies north of 
the line of 86° 30’, north latitude,” or 
something to the same effect. His mo- 
tion was rejected by the almost unani- 
mous negative vote of the Northern 
members. The Missouri Compromise 
was thus deliberately repudiated by the 
North, and the prohibition of slavery in 
Oregon, by virtue thereof, relinquished to 
accomplish the same end by the equally 
effectual and more satisfactory dictum of 
a despotic majority. In this form the bill 
passed the House against the unanimous 
negative vote of the Southern members, 
and in the Senate would have failed, but 
for the desertion of Mr. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Houston, of Texas. Pre- 
sident Polk sanctioned the bill, accom- 
panying it with an explanatory m 

that his approval was designed only to in- 
dicate his adherence to the Missouri line, 
and intimating his intention to veto any 
bill imposing the Wilmot Proviso upon 
territories south of 86° 80’. Of all the 
acts of his administration, this we consider 
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most censurable. It was a serious mis- 
The North had repudiated the 
covenant, and it was no less than silly to 
concede to her advantages to which she 
was entitled under it, in the face of her 
own emphatic and deliberate warning, 
pa she meant > to ae no ob- 
igations im upon her thereby. 
Con Y aljenined on the 3d of 
March, 1849, having failed to provide 
for the government of the new territory. 
The discovery of the immense mineral 
wealth of California had already at- 
tracted thither an unexampled influx of 
population; and the military government 
which, ex necessitate rei, survived the war, 
was altogether insufficient for the effec- 
tual protection of life and property. 
Under these mane bg peop: 
assumed the responsibility of organi 
a State Saresanen A convention of 
delegates regularly elected by her people 
assembled in San Francisco, and 
upon a Constitution, which was promptly 
ratified and accepted by their constitu- 
ency. The South had always contended 
for the right of the territories in adopt- 
ing State governments, to select for 
themselves such institutions as they 
might prefer, and it was supposed that 
her repugnance to the Wilmot Proviso 
would impose no obstacle on her part to 
the admission of California with a free 
Constitution. Her enemies, therefore, 
brought their batteries to bear upon the 
people of the territory, and by signifi- 
cant threats indirectly accomplished 
their p The peculiar situation 
of the territory rendered the early estab- 
lishment of a permanent government 4 
matter of unusual moment; and, to avert 
the delay which attended the application 
of Missouri for admission into the Un- 
ion, the Southern emigrants acquiesced 
without a struggle in the exclusion of 
their own _ The paper bounda- 
ries assumed for the new State embraced 
an area ample enough to form two or 
three more; and the Convention was 
urged to make them coterminous with 
the grant of the Mexican treaty. Thus, 
under abolition influence, the denizens 
of a small section of the new territory 
established the status as to slavery of an 
immense area as yet uninhabited. To 
this the South objected, and no fair- 
minded man can assail her for incon- 
sistency. She was always ready to 
authorize the formation of a State gov- 
ernment in the settled territory, and to 
accompany that authority with a pledge 
for the admission of the new State, with 
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or without slaves, at her own option. 
From the deliberate and unbiased ver- 
dict of her people—the South never 
asked—never desired an appeal. 

When Congress re-assembled in De- 
cember, the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Oalifornia presented them- 
selves with the Constitution of their 
State, asking her admission into the 
Union, and their own recognition as 
her constitutional representatives, in the 
councils of the Confederacy. The whole 
country was lashed into a state of in- 
tense excitement. The representatives 
of the South came commissioned by their 
constituents to resist the Wilmot Proviso 
even to the disruption of the Union. 
For more than one month the House 
of Representatives was entirely disor- 
ganized. A portion of the Southern 
wing of the dominant party refused to 
acquiesce in the election to the Speaker- 
ship of the candidate of their own 
party, because they distrusted him upon 
this question—and the result vindicated 
the wisdom of their course. The diffi- 
culty was only obviated, at length, by 
an alteration of the rules requiring a 
majority vote to elect. The resolute 
attitude of the South began to be known 
and appreciated. The Northern masses 
were awakened to a true sense of the 
condition of the country. Under Aboli- 
tion auspices they had been led blind- 
fold to the brink of the precipice, until 
now, from the deep abyss below, the 
rattling of the crumbling earth beneath 
them broke on their unwilling ears. 
Affrighted and horror-struck at the 
blackness of the darkness before them, 
they shrunk back. Disunion and frater- 
nal war were but a step in advance, and 
that step was half taken when the true 
men of the North rallied in their might 
to the rescue. Fanaticism raved and 
ranted, but Northern patriotism trampled 
the monster. 

The Wilmot Proviso was consigned, by 
the overwhelming voice of the people, 
to the tomb of the Capulets; and, by the 
same high authority, a final and perma- 
nent adjustment of the Slavery question, 
in all its Federal aspects was commanded. 
What are familiarly known as the com- 
promise measures of 1850 were the 
result. They were five in number, viz. : 
First, the act to admit the State of Cali- 
fornia into the Union. Second, the 
act organizing the territory of Utah. 
Third, the act organizing the territory 
of New Mexico, and providing for the 
adjustment of the disputed boundary 
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with Texas. Fourth, The act to provide 
more effectually for the return of fugi- 
tive slaves. And Fifth, The act suppres- 
sing the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. The Northern vote was 
unanimously in favor of the first and 
the last—so was the Southern vote with 
reference to the fourth. The second and 
third were sustained and passed by a 
combination from both sections, against 
an active and energetic opposition from 
the ultra-Northern and ultra-Southern 
members, combined. The objections to 
the admission of California have been 
set forth already. Good faith required 
the establishment of a territorial go- 
vernment, with authority to the peo- 
pie to frame a Constitution unembar- 
rassed by extraneous influence, and a 
guarantee that their own wishes in re- 
gard to slavery, be they what they 
might, should be respected. Practically, 
this would perhaps have availed the 
South little. It would, however, have 
been no more than @ proper concession 
to her constitutional rights, as well as an 
appropriate recognition of the principle 
of Federal non-intervention. Had the 
South been allowed fair play, in the first 
instance, we think it more than probable 
that California would now be a slave 
State. Nor do we consider it altogether 
certain that she may not be so yet. Abo-* 
lition, in its mad haste, has overreached 
itself, for in investing the State with the 
attributes of sovereignty, she has effect- 
ually released her from its own grasp. 
The act organizing the territory of Utah 
is remarkable in but one respect. It con- 
tains no Wilmot Proviso; but in express 
words embodies the great principle of 
non-intervention in its fullest and broad- 
est terms. It had been a favorite posi- 
tion with the anti-slavery men, that the 
laws of Mexico which recognized no 
property in slaves were still in force, 
and that without positive legislation the 
new acquisitions were entirely free soil. 
Upon ‘the other hand, the South con- 
tended that the United States held the 
territory under the Constitution for the 
joint and equal benefit of all the States; 
and was bound to recognize and pro- 
tect therein, the property of all—and 
inasmuch as our slave laws were incon- 
sistent with the Mexican law, that the 
latter was necessarily repealed or super- 
seded. The South had previously mani- 
fested her confidence in the strength of 
this position by an almost unanimous sup- 
port of the Clayton compromise, which 
proposed to submit the matter as a propo- 
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sition of law, to the arbitrament of the 
Supreme Oourt of the United States. 
Nevertheless the idea had been exten- 
sively diffused that the Mexican law 
was still in foree—and slaveholders, 
thereby warned that, in venturing with 
their property upon the public domain, 
they hazarded its loss. To remedy this 
disadvantage the South asked the amend- 
ment of the bill by ® disclaimer of the 
validity of the Mexican law, and in con- 
sequence of the rejection of the proposed 
amendment, many of the Southern repre- 
sentatives voted against it. The repeal 
of the Mexican law, however, seems 
virtually admitted by the bill—for juris- 
diction is vested in the courts, to deter- 
mine suits involving title to slaves, and 
the territory is guaranteed admission 
into the Union, with or without slavery, 
as her Oonstitution may prescribe. 

In the organization of a territorial go- 
vernment for New Mexico, peculiar dif- 
ficulties presented themselves. The 
preposterous idea of admitting her as a 
State with the anti-slavery restriction, 
a the imaginations of but few. 

he administration had acted upon the 
presumption that, by inciting her people 
to imitate the example of Oalifornia, the 
admission of both as free States could be 
accomplished ; and, under executive in- 
fluence, the farce of adopting a Oonstitu- 
tion, and electing senators and represen- 
tatives, was enacted by the handful of 
men who inhabited Santa Fe and its 
neighborhood. That, however, was of 
little moment. But there was a question 
involved in the organization of a territo- 
rial government which, at one time, 
threatened instant civil war. When 
Texas was annexed to the United States 
she claimed that her boundary extended 
to the Rio Czande, while Mexico as- 
serted for her then province of New 
Mexico, a claim as far east as the Nueces. 
Every one, at all familiar with the his- 
tory of our country, is well aware that 
the cause of our war with Mexico was 
the armed occupation, by the United 
States, of this disputed territory. Acting 
upon the claim of Texas, Mr. Polk gave 
the order for General Taylor’s advance 
from Oorpus Christi, and then followed 
the collisions at Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma. The Oongress of the United 
States endorsed the act of its executiv 
and resolving that ‘‘ whereas war existed 
by act of Mexico” in invading the State 
of Texas, and shedding American blood 
upon American soil, provided for its 
effectual prosecution upon our part. 
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Thus, in the most solemn manner, was 
the faith of the United States 
by its various departments of govern- 
ment, to recognize and defend the terri- 
torial claims of Texas. To vindicate 
them against the encroachments of 
Mexico was the ostensible cause of the 
war she waged against a weak and 
almost. defenceless neighbor. Yet, no 
sooner is that neighbor prostrated, and 
compelled to relinquish her claims, 
under Northern influence, the Uni 
States is made to assume the disgraceful 
position of denying the validity of the 
title for which she fought. In recurring 
to this phasis of the struggle of 1850, 
who, that feels within his bosom the 
beating of an American heart, can sup- 
ress the instinctive blush of shame? 
The object for which the public faith 
was thus set at naught, was kindred in 
baseness to the act itself. Texas was a 
slaveholding State, and to her soil the 
citizen of the South and the North was 
alike a welcome visitant. If, however, 
she could be despoiled of her territory, 
the power of the Federal Government 
might be invoked to exclude her, and 
her sister States of the south, therefrom. 
Texas prepared to maintain her rights 
by force. She felt that she had to cope 
with a more formidable foe than Mexico 
—but, strong in the consciousness of a 
righteous cause, she was advancing to 
the contest. The sympathies of the 
whole South were with her,—and, had 
a blow been struck, their, sons would 
have rallied around her. Virginia and 
the Oarolinas,—Georgia and Tennessee— 
aye, every slave State in the Union 
would have made her quarrel theirs ;— 
and no human ken could have foreseen 
the result. Happily the danger was 
averted,—not, however, as it should 
have been, by a magnanimous secession 
of the Federal Government. Texas was 
bribed into peace. With the sword in 
one hand and the purse in the other, the 
United States extorted an unwilling 
cession of her soil. The common trea- 
sury of the Union, to which we of the 
South, unquestionably, contribute our 
full quota, was robbed of ten millions of 
dollars to dismember a slave State, and 
put at hazard our rights in millions of 
acres. Is it wonderful that, against such 
an outrage, the true men of the South 
did noble battle? United, however, 
with the bill establishing a territorial 
government for New Mexico, repudiat- 
ing the Wilmot Proviso, and guarantee- 
ing her admission into the Union as a 
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slave State, if she so willed, the Texas 
bribe became the law of the land. 

Of the remaining two measures, the 
one was designed as a concession to the 
fanaticism of one section—the other was 
a tardy recognition of the rights of the 
other. The abolition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia, is practicall 
of little consequence to the South. With 
us, the buying and selling of slaves for 
gain is no more reputablean employment 
than it is considered in the North; and 
if it could ba, it would long since have 
been suppressed. It is, however, a 
necessary incident to the institution. 
There is much of evil associated with the 
best condition upon earth. In every 
community and in every society there is 
much that is necessary to be done which 
the benevolent heart would rather not 
be forced to witness. Crimes occur 
everywhere; but no human laws have 
yet devised penalties which, in punishing 
the criminal, never bear with them 
heavier burdens to the innocent. If the 
slave is sold to-day at the caprice of a 
heartless master, so, in another circle of 
society, the heartless master finds his 
counterpart in the brutal husband or 
father, and the unhappy slave his fellow- 
sufferer in the heart-broken wife, or the 
unfriended child. If, in the South, the 
bankruptcy of the master compels the 
reluctant sale to the slave dealer, and the 
forced severance of the negro’s ties,—in 
the North a like misfortune to the father 
tears from the fireside of home the un- 
happy boy, and flings him rudderless on 
the ocean of life. The feeling heart 
need but look around within the narrow 
circle of its own immediate observation, 
to find enough of human woe and suffering 
to awake its liveliest sympathies. The 
= of the Seuth are not callous to 

uman misfortune. If they be not all 
like the good Samaritan of our Saviour’s 
parable, and we assert not for them such 
excellence, we believe we hazard nothing 
in challenging, throughout the world, 
comparison with them in all works of 
genuine charity. The negro’s sorrows 
are not unheeded by his Southern bre- 
ther of a fairer hue. With less of osten- 
tation, but with more of deep and heart- 
felt interest, he ministers to his necessi- 
ties. Southern philanthropy does not 
vent itself tow: the negro in words, 
and words only. However, we digress. 
We have no regrets that the slave sham- 
bles have been excluded from the Dis- 
trict, but the exercise of the power to 
suppress the traffic, is, to us, fearfully 
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ominous of future evil. This sub 
however, is now rarely noticed. Thelaw 
is upon the statute-book,—openly, and 
we believe rigidly, enforced. But itg 
fellow-statute is less fortunate. From 
the hour of the of the Fugitive 
Slave Law dowr to the present time, 
scarcely a week has elapsed that its nul- 
lification has not been urged as a Chris- 
tian duty. In scarcely one single in- 
stance has the law been executed quietly 
and without resistance. The blood 
more than one victim of an infuriated 
mob clamors still from the ground for 
vengeance. As far as nine out of ten of 
our stolen slaves are concerned, the law 
is practically a dead letter. In spite of 
its provisions they cower securely under 
the shelter of abolition saints, whose 
decalogue is abridged into the single com- 
mand, “ Thou shalt steal thy neighbor’s 
slave, and defame thy neighbor’s name.” 
Yet their surrender is “ nominated in the 
bond.” Men of the North! the Consti- 
tution, which secures to you all that you 
and yours hold dear, imposes upon you 
this duty. It may be an unpleasant one 
—it need not be so. The great apostle 
of the Gentiles obviously thought he did 
his Master service when restoring the fu- 
gitive Onesimus to Philemon. Yours 
must be a tender conscience that revolts 
from acts that Paul esteemed duties, “It 
is nominated in the bond.” Remember 
that. Contemporary history assures us, 
and your own jurists teil us, that without 
it that bond would never have been sign- 
ed, sealed, and delivered. You have the 
consideration, therefore. In the peace 
and security of your fireside, in the ex- 
emption from the heavy and oppressive 
burdens that grind the poor of other 
lands into dust,in your growing and 
flourishing towns, in all the elements of 
material prosperity and comfort that sur- 
round you, in the dividends with which 
your cotton mills fill your pockets, in 
your unrestricted intercourse with the 
South, pouring, as it does annually, 
into your lap millions of dollars, in the 
pride with which you boast your Ame- 
rican citizenship, in all that is near and 
dear to your heart, .s men and as Ame- 
cans, you have your price. We give it 
you,—we will defend it for you in times 
to come, as we have done in days gone 
by. But give us ours. Be honest. 
Honesty is the best policy; but he did 
not err much who quaintly said, the 
man who is honest becanse it is the best 
polic: , is half-way to a knave. Be honest, 
therefore, because it is right, because it 
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is just. Yourfaith is plighted. I: isnot 
to the features of the law that you really 
object. You say the trial by jury, ha- 
beas corpus, &c., are denied the fugitive, 
and hence _ law is og spe sce 
So no lawyers, no judges, except 
the contin of » faation, and the Mans- 
fields of Wisconsin. No question was 
ever broached upon which the bench has 
so often a. and with such little va- 
riance. The constitutional question does 
not relieve you. The bill is constitu- 
tional. The trial by jury is a prete 
and so you know it is. Need you be tol 
for the hundreth time that there is not 
a slave State in the Union that does not 
offer the fugitive, if he will have it,a 
jury trial to test his identity or his free- 
om, and thesympathies of our juries are 
always with the negro? You only wish 
the jury trial, to increase the chance of 
escape to the slave. You know that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
those claimed, are undoubtedly slaves, 
and, consequently, you do not really so 
much apprehend mistake. "Tis to de- 
fraud tke owner. Be frank with your- 
selves, if no others. You complain that 
the States, and not the General Govern- 
ment, are bound by the constitutional 
provision. Beitso. Will you assist in 
enacting a State law, honestly designed 
to satisfy the requirements of the Consti- 
tution? No;—you do not wish to de- 
liver up the slave. But reflect upon 
your obligations. Is it right for you to 
share the benefits, and pay not the price? 
Do you reflect that every slave you re- 
fuse to return is stolen from your South- 
ern brother? It is so,—and stolen, too, 
under the aggravation of violated confi- 
dence. On the faith of your promise to 
return them, the opportunity to steal 
them was afforded. An Englishman can 
not, with impunity, despoil us of our pro- 
perty 5 but you can. Our unsuspecting 
confidence in your covenant-faith invest- 
ed you with the peculiar opportunities 
you abuse. Think of these things seri- 
ously and calmly. If you cannot com- 
ply with the requirements of the Consti- 
tution, then strike for disunion in an 
open, @ manly, and an honest way. If 
you do not this, but still retain the slave, 
you are false to the most sacred obli- 
gations. 

We do not design to deal in denunci- 
ation, for we are well aware of the im- 
mense influence of prejudice upon the 
formation of individual opinion respect- 
ing matters of most palpable character. 
We do not believe that broken faith is 
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meilitated by one in a thousand of our 
Northern brethren who pander to the 
fanaticisin of abolition; and if consider- 
ations like these were more frequently 
pressed home upon them the effect 
would be a happy one. We state 
nothing but fact when we affirm the 
obligation to return the fugitive slave. 
He that runs may read it. Not an offi- 
cer of any State in this Union can enter 
upon the discharge of his duties before 
solemnly swearing to comply with the 
contract. We cannot swear allegiance 
to the Constitution by piecemeal. Asa 
whole, with all its provisions, its 
burdens, and benefits together, we have 
to take it. The trappings of office in 
this land sit uneasily on the shoulders 
of an honest abolitionist. Bitter it may 
be, but upon the Evangely of Christ 
must he swear to return the fugitive to 
his owner. To the Searcher of all 
hearts and the God of all truth must he 
appeal to witness the sincerity with 
which he pledges his immortal soul 
for the fulfilment of the obligation. 
It is no light matter to appeal so- 
lemnly to heaven, and human depravity 
wears no blacker aspect than when 
premeditated falsehood accompanies 
such an appeal. Ye abolition office- 
bearers, your quarrel is not now 
with us. It is with Him whose ven- 
geance you have voluntarily invoked, 
for refusing to return the fugitive slave. 
Your covenant obligations may hang 
heavy upon your souls; but you have 
assumed them for yourselves, and ap- 
pealed to heaven as the witness, You 
may not release yourselves from them. 
Repeal the law you cannot; but, if you 
could, it would not avail. °Tis written 
in the bond of Union, and the South will 
not release you. From that obligation 
ye may not escape, save by a complete 
disruption of the Confederacy. But one 
straight path of duty is marked out for 
him whose conscience revolts at the 
work. It is in resolute, unvarying and 
uncompromising war against the Union. 
His convictions necessarily make hita a 
traitor to the Confederacy. He who 
loves the Union must hate abolition. 
Away, then, with the hypocritical cant 
of making the free North a hunting- 
ground for slaves, and reducing North- 
ern freemen to a level with blood- 
hounds, &c., &c. A truce to this clamor 
about the unconstitutionality of the law. 

The repudiation of the Wilmot pro- 
viso in the territorial bills was simply a 
triumph of principle. Very little idea 
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was then, or is now, entertained of the 
establishment of slavery in Utah, or 
New Mexico; but no congressional in- 
terdict excludes the South. The great 
petncipts of State rights, for which we 

ave always contended, is recognized in 
its full extent by the guarantee to the 
incipient state of full and unrestricted 
liberty to choose her own institutions 
for herself. In this particular, and in 
this particular only, did the South really 
gain in the adjustment of 1850. The 
Fugitive Slave Bill was but an amend- 
ment of an existing law, designed to carry 
into effect a plain and uncontroverted 
provision of the Constitution. It is emi- 
nently useful in many respects; but, 
like its constitutional basis, depends for 
its efficacy upon principles of good faith 
and good neighborhood, which legisla- 
lation cannot create. But in the tri- 
umph of State sovereignty, not territo- 
rial sovereignty (for the power to exclude 
us is only vested in the people when 
organizing as a State), a controverted 
uestion was settled, and it was settled 
‘or all coming time upon the principles 
of the Constitution and of equal right. 
The era of federal interdicts was closed 
when a despotic majority repudiated the 
Missouri Compromise, even in its appli- 
cation to the Louisiana purchase, by 
rejecting the proposed amendment of 
Mr. Burt, of South Carolina, to the Ore- 
gon bill, in 1848. The passage of that bill 
marks the turning point in our history. 
The South tendered the olive-branch more 
than once again; but her spirits were 
broken and her hopes were crushed. 
This, however, was her ultimatum. The 
Missouri restriction, or nene, was the 
alternative she proposed, and we have 
no regrets attendant upon the accept- 
ance of the latter. 

The recent act of Congress, organizing 
the territories of Nebraska and Kansas, 
was the equitable consequence of the leg- 
islation of 1850. The distinguishing 
feature of this act was the clause de- 
claring the Missouri restriction origin- 
ally unconstitutional and superseded as 
a principle of compromise by the adjust- 
ment of 1850. It must have been not a 
little amusing to those who have watched 
the progress of political events in this 
country, for the past five years, to ob- 
serve the apparent earnestness and sin- 
cerity with which this bill was assailed, 
as a breach of plighted faith. Men 
and parties who, in 1850, had not a word 
of respect to utter for any compromises 
-—who studiously repelled the idea of 
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recognizing the binding character of any 
pledges made by their predecessors, and 
disdainfully rejected the mention of 
86° 80’, because “ some historical recol- 
lections” made those figures bear with 
them “an implication,” were, a few 
moons since, clamoring upon the floor of 
Congress for this same line of 86° 30, 
as the consecrated boundary of free soil, 
This silly cry of broken faith is simply 
absurd. We have shown, in the previous 
brief résumé of legislation upon this 
subject, that the South endeavored, but 
endeavored ineffectually, to perpetuate 
the Missouri line. She contended that 
good faith required its extension <o the 
Pacific; but, not only did the North 
refuse to extend, but solemnly repudiated 
it as binding on the original territory 
of Louisiana, and excluded the South 
from Oregon by numerical strength. 
Against the earnest remonstrances and 
protest of the South, that line was prac- 
tically abrogated—when her enemies 
vainly imagined themselves full strong 
enough to exclude her entirely. They 
forced upon her the hazards of another 
settlement—and to the principles of that 
settlement, every consideration of just- 
ice and fair dealing requires them to 
submit, without a murmur. This we 
did not expect; but, from the candid and 
fair-minded men of the North, we do 
look for early and entire acquiescence. 
We know there are many who esteem 
the Nebraska bill equitable and just, and 
the discomfiture of Abolition an appro- 
priate recompense for its faithlessness in 
the past, who nevertheless deprecated its 
introduction, and indulge in jeremiades 
over its passage. They are of that class 
of timid conservatives who tremble at the 
slightest ruffle upon the surface of the 
waters. Theirs is an amiable weakness— 
comparatively harmless in private life— 
but in public affairs the source of 
uncounted ills. John Hampden, at the 
exchequer bar, resisting the arbitrary 
exactions of a would-be despot, found 
as little sympathy from their anti-types 
as did Stephen A. Douglas from them 
when, in the Senate chamber of the 
Union, he married his name to, and 
staked his fortune upon, the great con- 
stitutional principle of Federal non-in- 
tervention. The last, as the first, may 
leave his fame to posterity. They will 
do him ample justice. But we are sat- 
isfied he need not wait so long. The 
present storm is but temporary in dura- 
tion. There is more of thunder than 
of lightning in its clouds. - Peculiar cir- 
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eumstances have contributed to the 
apparent success of the agitators: and 
none more so than the present disor- 
ganization of political parties. The de- 
feat of General Scott by so overwhelm- 
ing a majority, established the necessity 
of a re-organization of the political ele- 
ments—and the blundering policy of the 
administration, in its efforts to amalga- 
mate the opposing factions of the ma- 
jority, had 1 nar 4 in a great measure, 
obliterated old party lines. The intro- 
duction of a new subject of engrossing 
interest, involving necessarily intense 
sectional feeling, afforded under these 
circumstances too good an opportunity 
to be lost by the discontented spirits 
who hung upon the out-skirts of the old 
parties. Hence, as a very natural con- 
sequence, the fusion now in progress, 
striking terror by the apparent strength 
of abolition into the hearts of the 
despondent. We confess that the suc- 
cess of the agitators has surpassed our 
expectations—but we do not despond. 
Our confidence is strong in the capacity 
of the Union to withstand the assaults 
of its internal, as well as external foes. 
We cannot but believe that a higher 
destiny than we have ever yet approxi- 
mated, is reserved in the counsels of 
Omnipotence for our Republic. Our 
trust is reposed undoubtingly on Him 
whose mighty arm, in days gone by, hath 
gotten us the victory. 

It is fashionable just now to declaim 
against the aggressions of pro-slavery, 
and to speculate upon the ulterior de- 
signs of the South. A recent able 
writer, in reviewing the parties and 
politics of our country, very adroitly 
puts forward the pro-slavery party, as 
the successful party of our history, and 

ttributes to the South ulterior designs, 
well calculated as represented to awaken 
antagonism in the North. It is the old 
fable of the fox and the lamb in another 
form. The aggressions of pro-slavery 
have this extent, and no more, that 
within the limits of her constitutional 
rights, she has resisted with more suc- 
cess of late than formerly, the advance 
of her assailants. The ulterior design 
of the South is embodied in few words. 
She means to content herself with no- 
thing less than equality in the Union, or 
independence out of it. Unwelcome as 
to her is the thought of separation 
from her Northern sisters, Abolition has 
forced her to count the cost; and if 
aggression is not to be stayed, she is 
prepared for the worst. She has within 
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herself the elements of a commercial in- 
dependence and material prosperity, 
which a kind Providence has vow 
safed to none other uponearth. With 
the command of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and the monopoly of the 
cotton trade of the world, she may 
laugh the puny efforts of her enemies to 
scorn. We know that there are men at 
the North who believe that this Union 
is indissoluble, and contemptuously ridi- 
cule the idea of Southern secession. 
They profess to believe, and perhaps do 
believe, that the veneration for the 
Union lies too deep seated in the hearts 
of our people to be eradicated by any 
legislation. It isa fatal error, kindred 
in its origin, it may be in its results, to 
that which despoiled the British coro- 
net of its brightest jewels. That man 
has studied American character and 
American history to little purpose, who 
vainly imagines that with our people, 
the halo of past glories can obscure the 
sense of present wrong. Had we been 
easily defrauded of our rights by. pleas 
of such nature, these States had been 
still appendages to the ocean-girt isle. 
With her we had in common, “the 
language of Shakespeare, the code of 
Blackstone, and the creed of Obhrist,” 
and the blood-stains of common battle 
fields had scarce dried upon the vest- 
ments. The assumptions of the British 
parliament were practically far less ob- 
noxious to the Southern colonies, than 
are now the dogmas of Abolition. 
Their mother was kinder then than their 
sisters now. But Old —— bent the 
bow too far, and New England “ may 
profit by her example.” The same spirit 
that in °76 made the catse of Boston 
the cause of all, still exists among us. 
Rouse not the lion from his lair. We 
would live in peace and harmony. 
Wronged though we have been, we are 
content that by-gones be by-gones. 

But there can be no until the 
North to let the slavery question 
alone. If slavery be the sin and evil 
they conceive it, it is all ours; to bor- 
row the words of a fanatical preacher in 
the West—“ ours by solemn compact; 
our small-pox, our cholera, our plague, 
our leprosy.” The writer to whom we 
have previously referred, admits that 
some years since “ every intelligent and 
judicious Northener was giad to concede 
that slavery was a system exclusively 
within the control of the States.” We 
beg to know what new light has dawned 
upon them, to modify their construction 





ef constitutional right. If no assault 
upon slavery in the States be designed, 
why this warfare against the entrance 
of the South into the territories? Has 
there been any other single question 
presented to our people, upon which 
sectional linés have been drawn? Oom- 
binations of men from the North and 
the South have sustained, and similar 
combinations have opposed, the establish- 
ment of national banks, and protective 
tariffs, and every contested measure of 
federal policy. Upon this single question 
isthe South a unit. The worm, when 
trodden under foot, will tarn upon the 
oppressor, and the unanimity of the 
South here is explicable upon the in- 
stincts of self-defence. The interdiction 
of slavery in the territories is avowedly 
designed as an indirect blow at the same 
institution in the States, from direct at- 
tacks upon which, all, save the most 
“radical fanatics, admit that the Consti- 
tution protects us. The policy of Abo- 
lition is to encircle us with a cordon of 
free States, and thus to confine us in the 
limits of the present slave territory, 
until the increase of that class of our 
population shall coerce emancipation, if 
not amalgamation. We do not desire to 
dwell upon the dark future which the 
success of such a policy foreshadows. 
By Southampton and Hayti the South is 
= and forewarned, she is fore- 


armed. 

We had designed to notice the impu- 
dent claim which is asserted for “ the 
outeast republicans of Europe,” to éx- 
clude us from the enjoyment of our own 
property, because “ our form of society 
can never advance beyond a semi-bar- 


barism.” We envy not the heart that 
could conceive, or the tongue that could 
utter such a sentiment, libelling as it 
does, without discrimination, the whole 
body of a Christian community. How- 
ever, the statement of the proposition 
carries with it to every fair-minded man 
its own reply, and time and space ad- 
monish us to hurry to a close. 

We have endeavored to diseuss this 
question calmly and philosophically ; and 
to the sober reason of our readers—to 
the calm thinkers of the North—we ap- 
peal. What good has been accomplished, 
and what good may be accomplished by 
this war against us? As for the evil it 
may yet evoke, no man can anticipate its 
extent. It should be enough for every 
patriot and every Christian to know that 
in this matter is involved the perpetuity 
of the American Union. There is no 
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room for concealment or disguise. In 
no spirit of idle gasconade—in no ebulli- 
tion of temporary ion—but in the 
sullen sternness of deliberate and calcu- 
lated purpose, the South protests her 
high resolve. No apparent excitement 
— the masses of her people. 

pon the Nebraska question she main- 
tained, throughout, an unusual silence. 
Not loud in its expression, but deep and 
strong is the feeling that animates her 
masses. With the intensest interest they 
gaze from a distance on your fields of 
political strife, and await the result in 
anxious suspense. The issue is now 
fairly joined, and fidelity to the Republic 
admits of no neutrality. Abolition here 
boldly out her banner, inscribed with 
these treasonable devices :—Tur Reprat 
oF THE Fueirtve Stave Law—Tue Re- 
STORATION OF THE Missovrr CoMPRoMIsE 
—No more Stave Srarzrs—No more 
Stave Tererrorms. Under its folds are 
rallying an apo array. ’Tis idle to 
close the eye to the peril of the day. 
Sectionalism is arming for a struggle of 
life or death. No sane man imagines 
that success, in any of her designs, is con- 
sistent with the stability of the Union. 
When the North shall repudiate her 
constitutional obligations, by repealing an 
act to cargy into effect one of the funda- 
mental prdvisions of the Constitution— 
when the Mefunct restrictive policy of 
excluding us and ours from the common 
territory of the Union shall be revived 
—when the covenant with Texas shall 
be ignored—and the hand of fellowship 
be refused to an incipient State, unless 
she rejects our social polity—when thus 
a circle of fire is forming around us, and 
the preponderance of the hireling States 
to an extent sufficient to amend the 
Constitution, and invest the Federal 
Government with control over our in- 
stitutions—ensured at no distant day— 
when all, or either of these events 
occur, the time for separation will have 
more than arrived. If upon them or 
either of them our Northern brethren 
are madly bent, we had better part, while 
we may part in peace. ‘“ Let there be 
no strife between our people and your 
people, for we be brethren. Is not the 
whole land before us? Separate your- 
selves from us. Go you to the North, 
and we will go to the South.” 

But we are not despondent. Our con- 
fidence in the ultimate decision of the 
Northern masses is still unshaken. 
There is too much of sound and practi- 
cal sense in this Union to permit a senti- 
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mental abstraction to shiver it into frag- 
ments. In the a oor —_ of 
the yeomanry of the ts 

and yyill be its salvation. The Old 
Guard is up and doing. Strong in the 
inherent justice of their cause, they 
gather themselves once more to throttle 
the demon of discord. With unwaver- 
ing step, in the confident expectation of 


certain triumph, they press boldly 
ward, bearing in the advance the time- 
honored banner of the Republic, radiant 
with the gathered. glories of the past, 
suggestive of still more anfading 
glory in the future, emblazoned 
the simple, but august device—Tux Oon- 
STITUTION AND THE Union! 





TITBOTTOM’S SPECTACLES. 


“In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 


RUE and I do not. entertain much; 
our means forbid it. In truth, other 
people entertain for us. We enjoy 
that hospitality of which no account 
is made. We see the show, and hear 
the music, and smell the flowers: of 
eat festivities, tasting as it were the 
rippings from rich dishes.. Our own 
dinner service is remarkably plain, 
our dinners, even on state occasions, 
are strictly in keeping, and almost 
our only guest is Titbottom. I buy“ 
a handful of roses as I come up from 
the office, perhaps, and Prue arranges 
them so prettily in a glass dish for the 
centre of the table, that even when I 
have hurried out to see Aurelia step into 
her carriage to go out to dine, I have 
thought that the bouquet she carried 
was not more beautiful because it was 
more costly. I grant that it was more 
harmonious with her superb beauty 
and Ker rich attire. And I have no 
doubt that if Aurelia knew the old man, 
whom she must haveseen so often watch- 
ing her, and his wife, who ornamemts 
her sex with as much sweetness, although 
with less splendor, than Aurelia herself, 
she would also acknowledge that the 
nosegay of roses was as fine and fit upon 
their table, as her own sumptuous bou- 
t is for herself. I have that faith in 
the perception of that lovely lady. It is 
at least my habit,—I hope I may say, my 
nature, to believe the best of people, 
rather than the worst. If I thought 
that all this sparkling setting of beauty, 
—this fine fashion,—these blazing jewels 
and lustrous silks and airy gauzes, 
embellished with gold-threaded em- 
broidery and wrought in a thousand 
exquisite elaborations, so that I cannot 
see one of those lovely girls pass me by, 
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without thanking God for the ba 
if I thought that this was all, and 
underneath her lace flounces and diamond 
bracelets, Aurelia was a sullen, selfish 
woman, then I should turn sadly home- 
wards, for I should see that her jewels 
were flashing scorn upon the object they 
adorned, and that her laces were of amore 
exquisite loveliness than the woman 
whom they merely touched with a super- 
ficial grace. It would be like a gaily 
decorated mausoleum,—bright to see, but 
silent and dark within. . 

“Great excellences, my dear Prue, 
I sometimes allow myself to say, “lie 
concealed in the depths of character, 
like pearls at the bottom of the sea. 
Under the laughing, glancing surface, how 
little they are suspected! Perhaps love 
fis nothing else than the sight of them 
by one persog. Hence every man’s 
mistress is apt to be an enigma to every- 
a a be | no oe ree by 

urelia is en, , people will say that 
she is a most admirable girl, certainly; 
but they cannot understand why any 


” 


-man should be in love with her. Asif 


it were at all necessary that they should! 
And her lover, like a boy who finds a 
pearl in the public street, and wonders 
as much that others did not see it. as that 
he did, will tremble until he knows his 
passiop is: returned; feeling, of course, 
that the whole world must be in love 
with this paragon who cannot possibly 
smile upon anything so unworthy as he. 

“JT hope, therefore, my dear Mrs. 
Prue,” I continue to say to my wife, 
who looks up from her work regarding 
me with pleased pride, as if I were such 
an irresistible humorist, “you will 
allow me to believe that the depth may 
be calm although the surface is dancing. 
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I shall believe that you thin 

ut I shall know, all the while, what 
profound dignity, and sweetness, and 
peace, lie at the foundation of her 
character.” 

I say such things to Titbottom during 
the dull season at the office. AndI have 
known him sometimes to reply with a 
kind of dry, sad humor, not as if he en- 
joyed the joke, but as if the joke must 
be made, that he saw no reason why I 
should be dull becanse the season was so. 

“And what do I know of Aurelia or 
any other girl?” he says to me, with that 
abstracted air; “I, whose Aunrelias 
were of another century and another 
zone.” 

Then he falls into a silence which it 
seems quite profane to interrupt. But 
as we sit upon our high stools at the 
desk opposite each other, I leaning upon 
my elbows and looking at him; he, with 
dong tase, glancing out of the window, 
as if it commanded a boundless land- 
scape, instead of a dim, dingy office court, 
I cannot refrain from saying : 

“ Well 1” 

- He turns'slowly, and I go chatting on, 
—a little too loquacious, perhaps, about 
those young girls. But I know that 
Titbottom regards such an excess as 
venial, for his sadness is so sweet that 
you-could believe it the reflection of a 
smile from long, long years ago. 

One day, after I-had been talking for 
a long ‘time, and we had put up our 
books, and were preparing to leave, he 
stood ‘for’ some time by the window, 
gazing with a drooping ‘intentness, as if 

e really saw something ‘more than the 
dark court, and said slowly: 

“Perhaps you would have different 
impressions of things, if you saw them 
through my spectacles.” 

There was no change in his expres- 
sion. ‘He still looked from the window, 
and T said: 

“ Titbéttom, I did not know that you 
used . I have never seen you 
wearing spectacles.” 

“ No, I don’t often wear thems I am 
not very‘fond of looking through them. 
‘But sometimes an irresistible necessity 
compels me to put them on, and I can- 
not help seeing.” 

Titbottom sighed. 

“Ts it so grievous a fate, to see?” in- 
pene M 

“Yes; throngh my tacles,” he 
said, turning slowly uy aren at me 
with wan solemnity. 


If you tell me that Aurelia is but a giddy 
Hi 20. 
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It grew dark as we stood in the office 
talking, and taking our hats we went out 
together. The narrow street of business 
was deserted. The heavy iron shutters 
were gloomily closed over the windows. 
From one or two offices struggled the 
dim gleam of an early candle, by whose 
light some perplexed accountant sat be- 
lated, and hunting for his error. A 
careless clerk passed, whistling. But the 
great tide of life had ebbed. We heard 
its roar far away, and the sound stole 
into that silent street like the murmur 
of the ocear into an inland dell. 

“ You will come and dine with us, Tit- 
bottom ?” 

He assented by continuing to walk 
with me, and I think we were both glad 
when we reached the house, and Prue 
came to meet us, saying: 

“Do you know I hoped you would 
bring Mr. Titbottom to dine?”- 

Titbottom smiled gently, and an- 
swered : 

“He might have brought his specta- 
cles with him, and I have been a happier 
man for it.” 

Prue looked a little puzzled. 

‘“* My dear,” I said, “you must know 
that our friend, Mr. Titbottom, is the 
happy wee of a pair of wonderful 
spectacles. I have never seen them, in- 
deed ; and, from what he says, I should 
be rather afraid of being seen by them. 
Most short-sighted persons are very glad 
to have the help of glasses; but Mr. 
Titbottom seems to find very little pleas- 
ure in his.” 

“It is because they make him too far- 
sighted, perhaps,” interrupted Prue qui- 
etly; as she took the silver soup-ladle 
from the sideboard. 

We sipped our wine after dinner, and 
Prue took her work. Oan a man be too 
fr-sighted? I did not ask the question 
aloud. The very tone in which Prue 
had spoken, convinced me that he might. 

“ At least,” I said, “Mr. Titbottom 
will not refuse to tell us the history of 
his mysterious spectacles. I have known 
plenty of magic in eyes (and I glanced 
at the tender blue eyes of Prue), but I 
have not heard of any enchanted glass- 

“Yet you must have seen the glass in 
which your wife looks every morning, 
and I take it, that glass must be daily 
enchanted,” said Titbottom, with a bow 
ofequaint respect to my wife. 

I do not think I have seen such a blush 


‘upon Prue’s cheek since—well, since a 
great many years ago. 
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“T will gladly tell you the history of 
my spectacles,” began Titbottom. “It 
is very simple; and I am not at all sure 
that a great many other Prasle have not 
a pair of the same kind. I have never, 
indeed, heard of them by the gross, like 
those of our young friend, Moses, the son 
of the Vicar 4 ae In a. I ss 
@ gross wou uite enough to supply 
the world. It ys kind of article for 
which the demand does not increase with 
use. If we should all wear spectacles 
like mine, we should never smile any 
more. Or—I am not quite sure—we 
should all be very happy. ’ 

“A very important ‘difference,” said 
Prue, counting her stitches. 

“You know my grandfather Titbot- 
tom was a West Indian. A large pro- 
prietor, and an easy man, he basked in 
the tropical sun, leading his quiet, luxu- 
rious life. He lived much alone, and 
was what people call eccentric, by which 
I understand that he was very much 
himself, and, refusing the influence of 
other people, they had their little reven- 
ges, and called him names. It isa habit 
not exclusively tropical. I think I have 
seen the same thing even in this city. 
But he was greatly beloved—my bland 
and bountifal grandfather. He was so 
large-hearted, and open-handed. He 
‘Was so friendly, and thoughttul, and ge- 
nial, that even his jokes had the air of 
graceful benedictions. He did not seem 
to grow old, and he was one of those 
who never appear to have been very 
young. He fluurished in a perennial ma- 
turity, an immortai middle-age. 

““My grandfather lived upon one of 
the small islands, St. Kit’s, perhaps, and 
his domain extended to the sea. His 
house, a rambling West Indian mansion, 
was surrounded with deep, spacious 
piazzas, covered with luxurious ldunges, 
among which one capacious chair was 
his peculiar seat. They tell me he used 
- sometimes to sit there for the whole day, 
his great, soft, brown eyes fastened upon 
the sea, watching the specks of sails that 
flashed upon the horizon, while the 
evanescent expressions chased each other 
over his placid face, as if it reflected the 
calm and changing sea before him. His 
morning costume was an ample dressing- 
gown of gorgeously flowered silk, and 
his morning was very apt to last all day. 
‘He rarely read, but he would pace the 
great piazza for hours, with his hands 
sunken in the pockets of his dressing- 
gown, and an air of sweet teverie, which 
ey author might be very happy to pro- 

uce. 


There was some Y 

if he were bidden to social entertain- 
ments, he might forget his coat, or arrive 
without some other essential part of his 
dress; and there is a sly tradition in the 
Titbottom family, that, having been in- 
vited » al ballin honor of the new gov- 
ernor of the island, m ndfather Tit- 
bottom sauntered ints fe hall towards 
midnight, wrapped in the gorgeous 
flowers of his dressing-gown, and with 
his hands buried in the pockets, as usual. 
There was exci and im- 
mense deprecation of gcbernehasie) ire. 
But it happened that the governor and 
my grandfather were old friends, and 
there was no offence. But as they were 
conversing together, one of the distressed 
managers cast indignant glances at the 
brilliant costume of my grandfather, who 
summoned him, and asked courteously : 

“Did you invite me or my coat?’ 

“* You, in a proper coat,’ replied the 
me The. iled ingly 

“The governor sm approvingly, 
and by ony capi. 

‘* My friend,’ said he to the manager, 
ed | beg your pardon, I forgot.’ 

“The next day, my grandfather was 
seen promenading in full ball dress along 
the streets of the little town, 

“*They ought to know,’ said he, ‘ that 
I have a proper coat, and that, not con- 
tempt nor poverty, but forgetfulness, 
sent me to a ball in my dressing-gown.’ 

“He did not. much frequent social 
festivals after this failure, but he always 
told the story with satisfaction and a 
quiet sinile. 

“To a stranger, life upon those little 
islands is uniform even to weariness. 
But the old native dons like my grand- 
father, ripen in the prolonged sunshine, 
like the turtle upon the Bahama banks, 
nor know of existence more desirable. 
Life in the tropics, I take to be a placid 
torpidity. During the long, warm morn- 
ings of nearly half a century, my grand- 
father Titbottom had sat in his. dressing- 
gown, and gazed at the sea, But one 
calm June day, as he slowly paced the 
piazza after breakfast, his dreamy a) 
was arrested by a little vessel, evidently 
nearing the shore. He called. for his 
spyglass, and surveying the craft, saw 
that she came from the neighboring 
island. She glided smoothly, sluwly, 
over the summer sea. The warm morn- 
ing air was sweet with perfumes, and 
silent with heat. The sea sparkled 
languidly, and the brilliant. blue han 
cloudlessly over. Scores of. little isl 


“Society, of comrse, he saw. little 
sy slight apprehension that 
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vessels had my grandfather seen come 
over the horizon, and cast anchor in the 
Py Hundreds of summer mornings 

the .white sails flashed and faded, 
like vague faces through forgotten 
‘dreams. But this time he laid down 
the spyglass, and leaned against a 
column of the piazza, and watched the 
‘vessel with an intentness that he could 
‘not explain. She-came nearer and 
‘tearer, a graceful spectre in the dazzling 


morning. 

“* Decidedly I must step down and see 
‘about that vessel,’ said my grandfather 
eH gt red his le dressing-go 

“He e ample dressi wn 
‘#bout him, and step from the piazza 
‘with mo other protection from the sun 
than the little smoking cap upon his 
‘head. His face wore a calm beaming 
smile, as if he approved of all the world. 
‘He was not an old man, but there was 
almost a patriarchal pathos in his ex- 
‘pression as he sauntered along in the 
sunshine towards the shore. A group of 
idle gazers was collected to watch the 
arrival. The little vessel furled her 
sails and drifted slowly landward, and as 
she was of very light draft, she came 
élose to the shelving shore. A long 
plank was put out from her side, and 
the debarkation commenced. My grand- 
father Titbottom stood looking on to 
see the passengers descend. There were 
but a few of them, and mostly traders 
from the neighboring island. But sud- 
denly the face of a young girl appeared 
over the side of the vessel, and she 
stepped upon the plank to descend. 
My grandfather Titbottom instantly ad- 
vanced, and moving briskly reached the 
top of the plank at the same moment, 
aud with the old tassel of his cap flash- 
ing in the sun, and one hand in the 
pocket of his dressing gown, with the 
other he handed the young lady care- 
fally down the plank. That young lady 
was afterwards my grandmother Tit- 
bottom. 

“And so, over the gleaming sea which 
he had watched so long, and which 
seemed thus to reward his patient gaze, 
cam e his bride that sunny morning. 

“*OF course we are happy,’ he used 
te say: ‘For you are the gift of the 
‘san I have loved so long and so well.’ 
And oe Titbottom would 
lay his hand so tenderly upon the golden 
hair of his young brid “that you could 
fancy him a devout Parsee caressing 
sunbeams, 


| “There were endless festivities upon 
occasion of the marriage; and my grand- 
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father did not go to one of them in his 
dressing-gown. The gentle sweetness 
of his wife melted every heart into love 
and sympathy. He was much older 
than she, without doubt. But. age, as 
he used to say with a smile of immortal 
youth, is a matter of feeling, not of 
—. And if, sometimes, as she sat by 
is side upon the piazza, her fancy 
Jooked through her eyes upon that ;sum- 
mer sea and saw & younger lover, per- 
haps some one of those graceful and 
glowing heroes who occupy the fore- 
ground of all young maidens’ visions by 
the sea, yet she could not find one more 
generous and gracious, nor fancy one 
more worthy and loving than my grand- 
father Titbottom. And if in the moon- 
lit midnight, while he lay calmly sleep- 
ing, she leaned out of the window and 
sunk into vague reveries of sweet pos- 
sibility, and watched the gleaming path 
of the moonlight upon the water, until 
the dawn glided over it—it was only 
that mood of nameless regret and long- 
ing, which underlies all human hap- 
iness,—or it was the vision of that 
ife of society, which she had never seen, 
but of which she had often read, and 
which looked very fair and alluring 
across the sea to a girlish imagination 
which knew that it should never know 
that reality. 

“These West Indian years were the 
great days of the family,” said Titbot- 
tom, withan air of majestic and regal 
regret, pausing and musing in our little 
parlor, like a late Stuart in exile, remem- 
bering England. Prue raised her eyes 
from her work, and looked at him with 
a subdued admiration ; for I have observ- 
ed that, like the rest of her sex, she has 
a singular sympathy with the represent- 
ative of a reduced family. Perhaps it 
is their finer perception which leads 
these tender-hearted women to recognize 
the divine right of social superiority so 
much more readily than we; and yet, 
much as Titbottom was enhanced in my 
wife’s admiration by the discovery that 
his dusky sadness of nature and expres- 
sion was, as it were, the expiring gleam 
and late twilight of ancestral splendors, 
I doubt if Mr. Bourne would have pre- 
ferred him for bookkeeper a moment 
sooner upon that account. In truth, J 


- have observed, down town, that the fact 


of your ancestors doing nothing is not 
considered good proof that you can do 
anything. But Prue and her sex regard 
sentiment more than action, and I under- 
stand easily enough why she is never 
tired of hearing me read of Prince 
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Oharlie. If Titbottom had been only a 
little younger, a little handsomer, a little 
more ly dressed—in fact, a little 
more of the Prince Obarlie, I am sure 
her eyes would not have fallen again 
upon her work so tranquilly, as he re- 
sumed his story. 

“T can remember my grandfather Tit- 
bottom, although I was a very young 
ehild, and he was a very old man. My 
young mother and my young grand- 
mother are very distinct figures in my 
memory, ministering to the old gentle- 
man, wrapped in his dressing-gown, and 
seated upon the piazza. I remember his 
white hair and his calm smile, and how, 
not long before he died, he called me to 
him, and laying his hand upon my head, 
said to me: 

“¢My child, the world is not this 
great. sunny piazza, nor life the fairy 
stories which the women tell you here 
as you sit in their laps. I shall soon. be 
gone, but I want to leave with you some 
memento of my love for you, and I 
know agg Pe ay valuable a — 

ctacles, whic our grandmother 
tomeh from her sales island, when she 
arrived here one fine. summer morning, 
long ago. I cannot quite tell whether, 
when you grow older, you will regard it 
as a gift of the test value or as some- 
thing that you had been happier never 
to have possessed,’ 

“* But grandpapa, I am not short- 

sighted.’ 
“*My son, are you not human?’ said 
the old gentleman ; and how shall I ever 
forget the thoughtful sadness with which, 
at the same time he handed me the 
spectacles. 

“Tnstinctively I put them on, and 
looked at my grandfather. But I saw 
no grandfather, no piazza, no flowered 
dressing-gown; I saw only a luxuriant 
palm-tree, waving broadly over a tran- 
quil landscape. Pleasant homes clus- 
tered around it. Gardens teeming with 
fruit and flowers ; flocks quietly feeding ; 
birds wheeling and chirping. I heard 
children’s voices, and the low lullaby of 
happy mothers. The sound of cheerful 
singing came wafted from distant fields 
bh the light breeze. Golden harvests 
glistened out of sight, and I caught their 
rustling whisper of prosperity. A warm, 
mellow atmosphere bathed the whole. 
I have seen copies of the landscapes of 
the Italian painter Clande which seemed 
to me faint reminiscences of that calm 
and happy vision. But all this peace 
and prosperity seemed to flow from 
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the spreading palm as from a foun- 
tain 


“T do not know how long I looked, 
but I had, apparently, no power, as I 
had no will, to remove the 08. 
What a wonderful island must Nevis be, 
ht I, i peony Sry oe yn 
n their pockets, only by bu a pair 
of spectacles! what Diode that my 
dear grandmother Titbottom has li 
such a placid life, and has blessed us all 
with her sunny temper, when she has 
lived surrounded by such images of 


peace. 

“My grandfather died. But still, in 
the yen Door ae ne upon the 

iazza, I felt his resence, an 
bs T crawled into ‘his a chair, an 
drifted on in reverie ugh the still 
tropical day, it was as his soft 
dreamy eye had passed into my soul 
My grandmother cherished his memory 
with tender regret. A violent passion 
of grief for his loss was no more 
sible than for the pensive decay of the 
og We have no portrait of him, 

ut I see always, when I remember 
him, that p and luxuriant palm. 
And I think that to have known one 
good old man—one man who, throu 
the chances and rubs of a long li ey 
has carried his heart in his hand, like 
a palm branch, waving all discords into 
peace, lelps our faith in God, in our- 
selves, and in each other, more than 
many sermons. I hardly know whether 
to be grateful to my grandfather for the 
spectacles; and yet when I remember 
that it is to them I owe the pleasant 
image of him which I cherish, I seem to 
myself sadly ungrateful. 

“Madam,” said Titbottom to Pru 
solemnly, “‘my memory is a long an 
gloomy gallery, and only remotely, at 
its further end, do I see the glimmer 
of soft sunshine, and only there are 
the pleasant. pictures hung. They seem 
to me very happy along whose gallery 
the sunlight streams to their very feet, 
striking all the pictured, walls into un- 
fading splendor.’ 

‘Prue had laid her work in her lap, and 
as Titbottom paused a moment, and I 
turned towards her, I found her mild 
eyes fastened upon my face, and glisten- 
ing with happy tears. 

“Misfortunes of many kinds oame 
heavily upon the owe Rahn the head 
was gone. The great house was relin- 
quished. My parents were both dead, 
and my grandmother had entire charge 
of me. But from the moment that I re- 
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ceived the of the spectacles, I could 
not resist their fascination, and I with- 
drew into myself, and became a solitary 
boy. There were not many companions 
for me of my own age, and they gradually 
left me, or, at least, had not a hearty 
sympathy with me; for if they teased me 
I pulled out my spectacles and surveyed 
them so seriously that they acquired a 
kind of awe of me, and evidently regarded 
my dfather’s gift as a concealed ma- 
gical weapon which might be danger- 
ously drawn upon them at any moment. 
Whenever, in our games, there were 
uarrels and high words, and I began to 
1 about my dress and to wear a grave 
look, they all took the alarm, and shouted, 
*Look out for Titbottom’s. spectacles,’ 
and scattered like a flock of scared 


one 
“Nor could I wonder at it. For, at 
first, before they took the alarm, I saw 
strange sights when I looked at them 
through the glasses. If two were quar- 
relling about a marble or a ball, I had 
only to behind a tree where I was 
concealed and look at them leisure- 
ly. Then the scene changed, and no 
longer a green meadow with boys play- 
ing, but a spot which I did not reco; 
nize, and forms that made me shud- 
der or smile. It was not a big boy 
bullying a little one, but a young wolf 
with glistening teeth and a lamb cower- 
ing before him ; or, it was a dog faithful 
and famishing—or a star going slowly 
into eclipse—or a rainbow fading—or a 
flower blooming—or a sun rising—or a 
waning moon. The revelations of the 
les determined my feeling for the 
boys,.and for all whom I saw through 
them. No shyness, nor awkwardness, 
nor silence, could separate me from those 
who looked lovely as lilies to my illu- 
minated eyes. But the vision made me 
afraid. I felt myself warmly drawn 
to any one I struggled with the fierce 
desire of seeing him through the spec- 
tacles. I longed to enjoy the luxury of 
ignorant feeling, to love without know- 
ing, to float like a leaf upon the eddies 
of life, drifted now to a sunny point, 
now to a solemn shade—now over 
glittering ripples, now over, gleaming 
calms,—and not to determined ports, a 
trim vessel with an inexorable rudder. 
“ Bat, sometimes, mastered after lon 
struggles, I seized my spectacles cat 
sauntered into the little town. Putting 
them to my eyes I peered into the 
houses and at the people who passed 
me. Here sat a family at breakfast, and 
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I stood at the window looking in. O 
motley meal! fantastic vision! The 
good mother saw her ae oes op- 
posite, a grave respectable being, eatin 
muffins, But I saw only a bank-bill 
more or less crumpled and tattered, 
marked with a larger or lesser figure. 
If a sharp wind blew suddenly, I saw it 
tremble and flutter; it was thin, fla 
im ble. I removed my glasses, an 
looked with my eyes at the wife. I could 
have smiled to see the humid tenderness 
with which she regarded her strange 
vis-a-vis. Is life only a game of blind- 
man’s-buff? of droll cross-purposes? 

“Or I put them on again, and looked 
at the wife. How many stout trees I 
saw,—how many tender flowers,—how 
many placid pools; yes, and how many 
little streams winding out of sigh 
shrinking before the large, hard; roun 
eyes opposite, and slipping off into soli- 
tude and shade, with a low, inner song 
for their own solace. And in many houses 
I thought to see angels, nymphs, or at 
least, women, and could only find broom- 
sticks, mops, or kettles, hurrying about, 
rattling, tinkling, in a state of shrill ac- 
tivity. I made calls upon elegant ladies, 
and after I had enjoyed the gloss of silk 
and the delicacy of lace, and the lush of 
jewels, I slipped on my spectacles, and 
saw a peacock’s feather, flounced and 
furbelowed and fluttering; or an iron 
rod, thin, sharp, and hard; nor\could I 

ssibly mistake the movement of the 

rapery for any flexibility of the thing 
draped,—or, mysteriously chilled, I saw 
a statue of perfect form, or flowing 
movement, it might be alabaster, or 
bronze, or marble,—but sadly often it 
was ice; and I knew that after it had 
shone a little, and frozen a few eyes with 
its despairing perfection, it could not 
be put away in the niches of palaces for 
ornament and proud family tradition, 
like the alabaster, or bronze, or marble 
statues, but would melt, and shrink, 
and fall coldly away in colorless and 
useless water, be absorbed in the earth 
and utterly forgotten. 

* But the true sadness was rather in 
seeing those who, not having the spec- 
tacles, thought that the iron rod was 
flexible, and the ice statue warm. I saw 
many a gallant heart, which seemed to 
me brave and loyal as the crusaders sent 
by genuine and noble faith to Syria and 
the septlchre, pursuing, through days 
and nights, and a long life of devotion, 
the hope of lighting at least a smile in 
the cold eyes, if not a fire in the icy 
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heart. I watched the earnest, enthusi- 
astic sacrifice. I saw the pure resolve, 
the generous faith, the fine scorn of 
doubt, the impatience of suspicion. I 
watched the grace, the ardor, the glory 
of devotion. Through those strange 
spectacles how often I saw the noblest 
heart renouncing ali other hope, all 
other ambition, all other life, than the 
possible love of some one of those sta- 
tues, Ah! me, it was terrible, but they 
had not the love to give. The parian 
face was so polished and smooth, because 
there was no sorrow upon the heart,— 
and, drearily often, no heart to be 


touched. I could not wonder that the 
noble heart of devotion was broken, for 
it had dashed itself against a stone. I 
wept, until my spectacles were dimmed 
for that hopeless sorrow; but there was 
a@ pang beyond tears for those icy sta- 
tu 


es. 

“Still a boy, I was thus too much a 
man in knowledge,—I did not compre- 
hend the sights I was compeiled to see. 
I used to tear my glasses away from my 
eyes, and, frightened at myself, run to 
escape my own consciousness. Reach- 
ing the small house where we then lived, 
I plunged into my grandmother’s room 
and, throwing myself upon the floor 
buried my face in her lap; and sobbed 
myself to sleep with premature grief. 
But when I awakened, and felt her cool 
hand upon my hot forehead, and heard 
the low sweet song, or the gentle story, 
or the tenderly told parable from the 
Bible, with which she tried to soothe 
me, I could not resist the mystic fascina- 
tion that lured me, as I lay in her lap, 
to steal a glance at her through the spec- 
tacles. 
_ “Pictures of the Madonna have not her 
rare and pensive beauty. Upon the 
tranquil little islands her life had been 
eventless, and all the fine possibilities of 
her nature were like flowers that never 
bloomed. Placid were all her years; yet 
I have read of no heroine, of no woman 
great in sudden crises, that it did not 
seem to me she might have been. The 
wife and widow of a man who loved his 
own home better than the homes of 
others, I have yet heard of no queen, no 
belle, no imperial beauty, whom in grace, 
and brilliancy, and persuesive courtesy, 
she might not have sur 

‘“* Madam,” said Titbottom to my wife, 
whose heart hung upon his story; “ your 
husband’s young friend, Aurelia, wears 
son,etimes a camelia in her hair, and no 
diamond in the ball-room seems so costly 


as that pertect flower, which women 
envy, and for whose least: and withered 

tal men sigh; yet, in the tropical soli- 
tudes of Brazil, how many a camelia bud 
drops from a bush that no eye has ever 
seen, which, had it flow and been 
noticed, would have gilded all hearts 
with its memory. 

“ When I stole these furtive glances 
at my grandmother, half fearing that 
they were wrong, I saw only a calm lake, 
whose shores were low, and over which 


the sky hung unbroken, so that the least- 


star was clearly reflected. It had an at- 
mosphere of solemn twilight tranquillity, 
and so completely did its unruffled sur- 
face blend with the cloudless star-studded 
sky, that, when I looked through my 
spectacles at my grandmother, the vision 
seemed to me all heaven and stars. Yet, 
as I gazed and gazed, I felt what stately 
cities might well have been built upon 
those shores, and have flashed prosperity 
over the calm, like coruscations of pearls. 
I dreamed of gorgeous fleets, silken sailed 
and blown by perfumed winds, drifti 
over those depthless waters and throug 
those spacious skies. I gazed upon the 
twilight, the inscrutable silence, like a 
God-fearing discoverer upon a new, and 
vast, and dim sea, bursting spon him 
through forest glooms, and in the fervor 
of whose impassioned gaze, a millennial 
and poetic world arises, and man. need 
no longer die to be happy. 

“My companions naturally deserted 
me, for I h wn wearily grave and 
abstracted: and, unable to resist the al- 
lurement of my spectacles, I was con- 
stantly lost in a world, of which those 
companions were part, yet of which 
knew nothing. I grew cold and h 
almost morose; people seemed to me 
blind and unreasonable. They did the 


. wrong thing. They called green, yellow; 


and black, white. Young meti saidof a 
girl, ‘ What a lovely, simple creature!’ I 
looked, and there was only a glistening 
wisp of straw, dry and hollow.” Or th 
said, ‘What a cold; proud beauty!’ 
looked, and lo! a Madonna, whose heart 
held the world, Or they said, “What a 
wild, giddy girl!’ and'I saw a i 
dancing mountain stream, pure ‘as the 
virgin snows whence it flowed, singi 
— h — a mm over pearls 7 
gold dust, slipping along unstained by 
weed, or rain, or heavy foot’ of: cattle, 
touching the flowers with a dewy kiss, 
—a beam of grace, a happy song, a line 
of light, in the dim and troubled land- 
scape. . : 
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“Me peg etn me to school, 
but: I looked at the master, and saw that 
he was a smooth round ferule,—or an 
im) noun—or a vulgar fraction, 
and refused to obey him. Or he was a 
per of string, a rag, a willow-wand, and 

had a contemptuous pity. But one was 
a well of cool, deep water, and looking 
suddenly in, one day, I saw the stars. 
He gave me all my schooling. With 
him I used to walk by the sea, and, as 
we strolled and the waves plunged in 
long legions before us, I looked at him 
—— the spectacles, and as his eye 
dilated with the boundless view, and his 
chest heaved with an impossible desire, 
I saw Xerxes and his army tossing and 
glittering, rank upon rank, multitude 
upon multitude, out of sight, but ever 
regularly advancing and with the con- 
fased roar of ceaseless music, prostrating 
themselves in abject homage. Or, 
as with arms outstretched and hair 
streaming on the wind, he chanted full 
lines of the resounding Iliad, I saw Ho- 
mer pacing the Egean sands in the Greek 
sunsets of forgotten times. 

“My grandmother died, and I was 
thrown into the world without resources, 
and with no capital but my spectacles, 
I tried to find employment, but men 
were shy of me. There was a vague 
suspicion that I was either a little crazed, 
or a good deal in league with the prince 
of darkness. My companions who would 

rsist in calling a piece of painted mus- 
fin, a fair and fragrant flower, had no 
difficulty ; success waited for them around 
every corner, and arrived in every ship. 
I tried to teach, for I loved children. 
But if anything excited my suspicion, 
and, putting on my spectacles, I saw that 
I was fondling a cates, or smelling at a 
bud with a worm in it, I sprang up in 
horror and ran away; or, if it seemed 
to me through the glasses, that a 
eherub smiled upon me, or a rose 
was blooming in my button-hole, then I 
felt myself imperfect and impure, not fit 
to be leading and training what was so 
essentially superior in quality to myself, 
and I kissed the children and left them 
weeping and wondering. 

“Tn Sespate I went to a great merchant 
on the island, and asked him to employ 
me. 
“*My young friend,’ said he, ‘I 
understand that you have some sin, 
secret, some charin, or spell, or gift, or 
something, I don’t know what, of which 

eare afraid. Now, you know, my 
” said the merchant, swelling up, 
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and apparently prouder of his t 
stomach than af his large fortune, Ten 
not of that kind. I am not easily fright- 
ened. You may spare yourself the pain 
of trying to impose upon me. People 
who propose to come to time before I 
arrive, are accustomed to arise very early 
in the morning,’ said he, thrusting his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
and spreading the fingers, like two fans, 
upon his bosom. ‘I think I have heard 
something of your secret. You havea 
pair of spectacles, I believe, that you 
value very much, because your grand- 
mother brought them as a marriage por- 
tion to your grandfather. Now, if you 
think fit to sell me those spectacles, I 
will pay you the largest market price for 
glasses. What do you say? 

“T told him that I had not the slight- 
est idea of selling -~ spectacles, 

“ © My young friend means to eat them, 
I suppose,’ said he with a contemptuous 
smile. 

“T made no reply, but was turning to 
leave the office, when the merchant 
called after me— 

“*My young friend, poor people 
should never suffer themselves to get 
into pets. Anger is an expensive luxu- 
ry, in which only men of a certain in- 
come can indulge. A pair of spectacles 
and a hot temper are not the most pro- 
mising capital for success in life, Master 
Titbottom.’ 

“T said nothing, but put my hand 
— the door to go out, when the mer- 
chant said more respectfully,— 

“Well, you foolish boy, if you will 
not sell your spectacles, perhaps you will 
agree to sell the use of them to me. 
That is, you shall only put them on when 
I direct you, and for my purposes. 
Hallo! you little fool!’ cried he impa- 
tiently, as he saw that I intended to 
make no reply. 

“ But I had pulled out my spectacles, 
and put them on for my own pu ‘ 
and against his direction and desire. 1 
looked at him, and saw a huge, bald- 
headed wild boar, with gross chaps and a 
leering eye—only the more ridiculous for 
the high-arched, gold-bowed spectacles, 
that straddled his nose. One of his fore 
hoofs was thrust into the safe, where his 
bills payable. were hived, and the other 
into his pocket, among the loose change 
and bills there. His ears were pricked 
forward with a brisk, sensitive smart- 
ness. In a world where prize pork was 
the best excellence, he would have car- 
ried off all the premiums. 
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vet | into the next office in the 
street, and a mild-faced, genial man, also 
a large and opulent merchant, — me 

_ my business in such a tone, I in- 
stantly looked through my ——— 
and saw a land flowing with mi 
honey. There I pitched my a and 
staid till the good man died, his 
business was discontinued. 

“ But while there,” said Titbottom, 
and his voice trembled away into a sigh, 
“T first saw Preciosa. Spite of the spec- 
tacles, I saw Preciosa. For days, for 
weeks, for months,;I did not take my 
a with me. I ran away from 

em, I threw them up on high shelves, 
I tried to make up my mind to throw 
them into the sea, or down the well. 
: — I — og I dared _ 
ook at Preciosa thro e —— es. 
It was not possible for me deliberately 
to destroy them; but I awoke in the 
night, and could almost have cursed m 
dear old grandfather for his gift. 
escaped ftom the office, and sat for whole 
days with Preciosa. I told her the 
strange things I had seen with my mys- 
tic glasses. The hours were not enough 
for the wild romances which I raved in 
her ear. She listened, astonished and 
appalled. Her blue eyes turned upon 
me with sweet deprecation. She clung 
to me, and then withdrew, and fled fear- 
fully from the room. But she could not 
stay away. She could not resist my 
voice, in whose tones burned all the love 
that filled my heart and brain. The 
very effort to resist the desire of seeing 
her as I saw everybody else, gave a fren- 
zy and an unnatural tension to my feel- 
ing and my manner. I sat by her side, 
looking into her eyes, smoothing her 
hair, folding her to wy heart, which was 
sunken deep and deep—why not forever? 
—in that dream of peace. Iran from 
her presence, and shouted, and leaped 
with joy, and sat the whole night 
through, thrilled into happiness by)the 
thought of her love and loveliness, like 
a wind-harp, tightly strung, and answer- 
ing the airiest sigh of the breeze with 
music. Then came calmer days—the 
conviction of deep love settled upon our 
lives—as_ after the hurrying, heaving 
days of spring, comes the bland and be- 
nignant summer. 

‘It is no dream, then, after all, and 
we are happy,’ I said to her, one day; 
and there came no answer, for happiness 
is speechless, 

“Weare happy then,” I said to my- 
self, ‘ there is no excitement now. How 
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glad I am pres now look at ler 
through m es. 

“5 feared lest some instinet should 
warn me to beware. I escaped from 
her arms, and ran home and seized the 
glasses and bounded back again to Pre- 
ciosa, As I entered the room I was 
heated, my head was swimming with 
confused apprehension, my eyes must 
have g . Preciosa was frightened, 
and rising from her seat, stood with an 
inquiring glance of surprise in her eyes. 
But I was bent ee ee 
purpose. I was merely aware she 
was in the room. I saw nothing else. I 
heard nothing. I cared for nothing, but 
to see her that magic —— 
feel. at. once, the fulness of b 

ection which that would reveal. 
reciosa. stood before the mirror, but 
alarmed at my wild and eager move- 
ments, unable to distinguish what I had 
in my hands, and seeing me raise them 
suddenly to - face, she shrieked with 
terror, and fell fainting upon the floor, 
at the very moment that I placed the 
glasses before my eyes, and beheld— 
myself, reflected in the mirror, before 
which she had been standing. 

wife opcinging ‘wp. ond. folag beak 
my wife, springing up i ; 
po in his chair, pale and trembling, 
while Prue ran to him and took his 
hand, and I poured out a glass of water,— 
‘“*T saw myself.” J 

There was silence for many minutes. 
Prue laid her hand gently upon the 
head of our t, whose eyes were 
closed, and who breathed softly, like an 
infant in sleeping. Perhaps, in all the 
long years of anguish since that hour, 
no tender hand touched his brow, 
nor wiped away the damps of a bitter 
sorrow. Perhaps the tender, 

of my wife soothed his wr 4 
head with the conviction that he felt 
the hand of his mother playing with 
the long hair of her boy in the soft West 
Indian —- Perhaps it was only 
the natural relief of expressing a pent~ 
up sorrow. When eo aes again, it 
was with the old subdued tone, and the 
air of quaint solemnity. 

“These things were matters of long, 
long and I came to this country 
soon after. I brought —_ prema- 
ture age, & past of melancholy memo- 
ries, and the magic ne T had 
become their’slave. I nothing more 
to fear. Having a ce — 
compelled to see others, properly to. un- 
derstend my relations to them, The 





lights that cheer the future of other 
men had gone out fur me. My eyes 
were those of an exile turned backwards 
upon the receding shore, and not for- 
wards with hope upon the ocean. I 
mingled with men, but with little plea- 
sure. There are but many varieties of 
a few types. I did not find those I 
came to clearer sighted than those I 
“ “ss ao heard men called 
rewd and wise, and report said the 
were highly intelligent on yupetentel. 
But when I looked at them through my 
asses, I found no halo of real manliness. 

y finest sense detected no aroma of 
purity and principle; but I saw only a 
fungus that had fattened and spread 
in a night. They all went to the theatre 
to see actors upon the stage. I went 
to see actors in the boxes, so consum- 
mately cunning, that the others did not 
know they were acting, and they did 
not suspect it themselves. 

“ Perhaps you wonder it did not make 
me misanthropical. My dear friends, 
do not forget that I had seen myself. 
It made me compassionate, not cynical. 
Of course I could not value highly, the 
ordinary standards of success and ex- 
cellence. When I went to church and 
saw @ thin, blue, artificial flower, or a 
great sleepy cushion expounding the 
beauty of holiness to pews full of eagies, 
half-eagles, and threepen however 
radroitly concealed in broadcloth and 
boots: or saw an onion in an Easter bon- 
net weeping over the sins of Magdalen, I 
did not feel as they felt who saw in all 
this, not only propriety, but piety. Or 
when at public meetings an eel stood 
up on end, and wriggled and squirmed 
lithely in every direction, and declared 
that, for his part, he went in for rain- 
bows and hot water—how could I help 
seeing that he was still black and loved 
a slimy pool? 

“TI could not grow misanthropical 
when I saw in the eyes of so many who 
were called old, the gushing fountains 
of eternal youth, and the light of an im- 
mortal dawn, or when I saw those who 
were esteemed unsuccessful and aimless, 
ruling a fair realm of peace and plenty, 
either in themselves, or more perfectly 
in another—a realm and princely pos- 
session for which they had well re- 
nounced a hopeless search and a belated 
triumph. I knew one man who had 
been for years a oy-word for havi 
sought the philosopher's stone. But 
looked at him through the spectacles 
end saw a satisfaction in concentrated 
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energies, and a tenacity: arising from 
potatien to a noble dream, which was 
not apparent in the youths who pitied 
him in the aimless effeminacy of clubs, 
nor in the clever gentlemen who cracked 
their thin jokes upon him over a gossip- 
ing dinner. 

“ And there was your neighbor over 
the way, who passes for a woman who has 
failed in her career, because she is an old 
maid. People wag solemn heads of pity, 
and gay that she made so great a mistake 
in not marrying the brilliant and famous 
man who was for long years her 
suitor. It is clear that no orange 
flower will ever bloom forher. The 
young people make tender romances 
about her as they watch her, and think 
of her solitary hours of bitter regret, 
and wasting longing, never to be satis- 
fied. When I first came to town I 
shared this sympathy, and pleased my 
imagination with fancying her hard 
struggle with the conviction that she 
had lost all that made life beautiful. I 
supposed that if I looked at her through 
my spectacles, I should see that it was 
only ee radiant temper which so illu- 
minated her dress, that we did not see 
it to be heavy sables. But when, one 
day, I did raise my glasses and glanced 
at her, 1 did not see the old maid whom 
we all pitied for a secret sorrow, but a 
woman whose nature was a tropic, in 
which the sun shone, and birds sang, 
and flowers bloomed for ever. There 
were no regrets, no doubts and half 
wishes, but a calm sweetness, a trans- 
parent I saw her blush when 
that old lover passed by, or paused to 
speak to her, but it was only the sign 
of delicate feminine consciousness. She 
knew his love, and honored it, although 
she could not understand it nor return 
it. I looked closely at her, and I saw 
that although all the world had exclaim- 
ed at her indifference to such homage, 
and had declared it was astonishing she 
should lose so - a — she would 
only say simply and quietly— 

ae If Shakespeare loved me and I 
did not love him, how could I marry 
him? 


mn . 
“Oould I be misanthropical when I 
saw such fidelity, and dignity, and sim- 


— ? 

“You may believe that I was especially 
curious to look at that old lover of hers, 
through my glasses. He was no longer 
young, you know, when I came, and his 
fame and fortune were secure. Certainly 
Ihave heard of few men more beloved, and 
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of none more worthy to beloved. He had 
the easy manner of a man of the world, 
the sensitive grace of a poet, and the 
charitable judgment of a wide-traveller. 
He was accounted the most successful and 
most unspoiled of men. Handsome, 
brilliant, wise, tender, graceful, acoom- 
— rich, and famous, I looked at 

im, without the s les, in surprise, 
and admiration, and wondered how your 
neighbor over the way had been so en- 
tirely untouched by his homage. I 
watched their intercourse in society, I 
saw her gay smile, her cordial greet- 
ing; I marked his frank address, his 
lofty courtesy. Their manner told no 
tales. The eager world was baulked, and 
I pulled out my spectacles, 

“T had seen her, already, and now I 
saw him. He lived only in memory, 
and his memory was a spacious and 
stately palace. But he did not oftenest 
ee the banqueting hall, where were 
endless hospitality and feasting,—nor 
did he loiter much in reception rooms, 
where a throng of new visitors was for 
ever swarming,—nor did he feed his 
vanity by haunting the apartment in 
which were stored the trophies of his 
varied triumphs,—nor dream much in 
the great gallery hung with pictures of his 
travels. But from all these lofty halls 
of memory he constantly escaped to a 
remote and solitary chamber, into which 
no one had ever penetrated. But my 
fatal eyes, behind the glasses, followed 
and entered with him, and saw tliat the 
chamber was a chapel. It was dim, and 
silent, and sweet with perpetual incense 
that burned upon an altar before a pic- 
ture for ever veiled. There, whenever I 
chanced to look, I saw him kneel and 
pray; and there, by day and by night, a 
funeral hymn was chanted. 

“T do not believe you will be sur- 
prised that I have been content to re- 
main deputy book-keeper. My spectacles 
regulated my ambition, and I early 
learned that there were better gods 
than Plutus. The glasses have lost much 
of their fascination now, and I do not 
often use them. Sometimes the desire 
is irresistible. Whenever I am greatly 
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interested, I am led to take thers 
out and see what it is that I admire. 

“And yet—and yet,” said Titbottom, 
after a pause,“I am not sure that I 
thank my grandfather.” 

Prue had long since laid away her 
work, and had heard-every word of the 
story. I saw that the dear woman had 
yet one question to ask, and had been 
earnestly hoping to hear something that 
would spare her the necessity of asking. 
But Titbottom had resumed his usual 
tone, after the momentary excitement, 
and made no further allusion to himself. 
We all sat silently; Titbottom’s eyes 
fastened musingly upon the carpet: 
Prue looking wistfully at him, and I 

ing both. ag%, r sai 

t was past midnight, and our gu 
arose to go. -He shook hands quietly, 
made his grave Spanish bow to Prue, 
and taking his hat, went towards the 
front door. Prue and I accompanied 
him. I saw in her eyes that she would 
ask her question. And as Titbottom 
opened the door, I heard the low words: 

* And Preciosa?” 

Titbottom He had just 
opened the door and the moonlight 
streamed over him as he stood, turning 
back to us. 

“T have seen her but once since. It 
was in church, and she was kneeling 
with her = closed, so that she did not 
see me. But I rubbed the glasses well, 
and looked at her, and saw a white lily, 
whose stem was broken, but which was 
fresh; and luminous, and fragrant, still.” 
rn “That was a miracle,” interrupted 

rue. 

‘*Madam, it was a miracle,” re- 
~ Titbottom, “and for that one sight 

am devoutly grateful for my grand- 
father’s gift. I saw, that although a 
flower may have lost its hold upon 
earthly moisture, it may still bloom as 
sweetly, fed by the dews of heaven.” 

The door closed, and he was gone. 
But as Proe put her arm in mine and 
we went up stairs together, she whis- 

ed in my ear: 

“How glad I am that you don’t 
wear spectacles,” 








ee. 


MRS. MACSIMUM’S BILL. 


TRYING IT ON. 
$¢ SHAW! this will never do, Madame 
Larami !” 

“ But madam !”— 

“You will have to alter it altogether. 
It’s wretchedly made.” 

“Tm sorry”—— began madame in a 
soft silky voice, which seemed to have 
taken its texture from the glossy fabrics 
she dealt in, while a black shadow, al- 
most a frown, flitted across her sallow 
features, unseen by Mrs. Macsimum, and 
contradicted her tone of gentle sorrow. 

“Oh! bother! ” continued Mrs. Mac- 
simum, giving her shoulders that wriggle 
peculiar to ladies who are in the act of 
trying on a new dress; “did any one ever 
see such a body? why the thing is com- 
pletely spoiled —’tis really too bad ;” 
and she gave the apricot silk an impa- 
tient tug just where it very imperfectly 
pretended to conceal her bust. 

“T am very sorry indeed, Mrs. Mac- 
simum, that the dress doesn’t please 
you,” said Madame Larami, the black 
shadow on her face growing more and 
more like a cloud, “ but I can assure you 
we took particular pains with that dress, 
and if I may be allowed an opinion, I 
think, ma’am, that you are mistaken 
about it’s not fitting you.” 

“The body isn’t half low enough,” 
answered Mrs. Macsimum pettishly; 
“don’t you see that? I’m not going to 
cover myself up like an old maid, Madame 
Larami!” 

“We can have that remedied in an 
hour if you wish it,” said madame, with 
her face shot with black like a half 
mourning silk; “but look at that skirt 
ma’am. I’m sure nothing could hang 
better.” 

“Oh! the skirt is well enough, La- 
rami,” said the lady, endeavoring to get 
a back view of the dress in a Psyche 
glass, by twisting her head over her 
shoulder, “‘and those black lace floun- 
ces look very well—but, Larami, are 
they real Valenciennes?” 

“T have charged them as such in the 
bill, madam, and I never commit frauds 
on my customers.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that Larami,” 
answered Mrs. Macsimum rather hur- 
riedly, for Madame Larami’s offended 
dignity at this instant was appalling— 
“but you know that everything is mock 
now-a-days, and you might be deceived 
as well as another.” 


“Tm never deceived Mrs. Macsimum; 
milliners, have to be very 


we, poor 
cautious.” 

“ P’ve no doubt—I’ve no doubt, Lara- 
mi,” said Mrs. imum impatiently. 

“There was Mrs, Orissalis, the. other 
day, ma’am—I was very near losing 
a thousand dollars by her, when Mr, 
Crissalis failed. But I was cautious, Mrs. 
Macsimum, and I have my little ways of 
knowing, so I sent in my little account 
& few days before the gentleman went, 
ma’am.” 

“Very prudent of you, Larami;” said 
Mrs. Macsimum, with a sickly attempt at 
asmile. “A shocking thing, that failure 
of Mr. Orissalis. I pity his wife greatly, 
poor woman. By the way, have you 
brought that Indian scarf with you?’ 

* Yes, ma’am,” said the dress-maker, 
unfolding one of those wondrous combi- 
nations of fine texture and brilliancy of 
— which the East alone is able to pro- 

uce. 

“Tt is a lovely scarf, certainly,” ex- 
claimed the lady, flinging it over her 
shoulders—“and goes admirably with 
this dress. I shall take it, madame.” 

Madame Larami bowed. 

& “Now madame,” went on Mrs, Mac- 
simum, “remember you must be punc- 
tual with this dress, The alterations 
must be done and the dress here by 
eight o’clock.” 

“Tt shall be here, ma’am, to the mo- 
ment.” 

“ You see I shall have to be dressed 
early, in order that I may see to the flow- 
ers, and give a few directions about the 
supper-table—That’s the worst of being 
obliged to go to one’s own balls.” 

me Larami endeavored to appear 
penetrated with sympathy. 

“Now, Larami, you can take these 
things off, for I expect Cremolino here 
every moment to dress my hair.” 

Madame Larami, obedient to the hint, 
immediately proceeded to divest Mrs. 
Macsimum of the elegant but expensive 
dress about which she was so fastidious, 
and in a few moments that lady was 
once more reclining in a vast easy-chair, 
with her fine though somewhat large 
figure dimly outlined through the soft 
folds of her peignoir. 

The apartment in which she sat was 
the type of modern luxury, subdued by 
a certain refinement of taste, which Mrs. 
Macsimum had caught up in spite of her- 
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self during a long residence in Paris. It 
was & boudoir, to which a coved ceiling 
gave an air of loftiness almost dispropor- 
tioned to its area. The walls were 
painted with warm but subdued coloring. 
A faint pink staining in the glass of the 
windows filled the room with a 
light, so much so that middle-aged ladies 
who visited Mrs. Macsimum, and young 
ones who had left their complexions at 
the last ball, loved that little boudoir 
and its becoming tints. 

Mrs. Macsimum’s toilette-tables—for 
she had more than one—revealed a sys- 
tem of personal culture of the most 
elaborate nature, The secrets of arti- 
ficial beauty of evezy nation under the 
sun seemed to have found their way to 
Mrs. Macsimum. 
darkening the eyes, and reddening the 
finger-tips. French mysteries, by which 
the palest cheeks and bluest lips could be 
made to bloom once more with the rich 
tints of health. Wonderful yellow pa- 

r books with what seemed to be green 
eaves thrust between the pages, which 
green leaves, when rubbed on the cheek, 
by some chemical magic, would be found 
to leave a pink trace. Boxes of subtle 
powders, sovereign for giving the skin 
what the French call a velouté appear- 
ance. Bandolines, on the production of 
which the greatest chemists of the age 
had lavished years of labor. Pieces of 

umice stone, set in mother-of-pearl 

dles, and useful for reducing a rough- 
ened hand to a satin smoothness; all 
these things flanked, and surrounded, 
and mixed up with a gleaming and va- 
riegated array of Bohemian glass jla- 
pons, vinaigrettes, bouquet-holders, ivory 
brushes, gold and silver dressing appara- 
tus, crystal and agate cups, filled with 
fanciful trinkets, over all of which a 
thousand delicious odors floated in a 
mingling vapor, as if the rosy flasks and 
veined vases were really perfumed like 
the flowers whose hnes they copied—all 
. this, I say, formed a coup-d’wil, the first 
' impression of which would be, that the 
majestic-looking woman who reclined so 
lazily in the crimson fauteuil, was indeed 
a modern Namouna, surrounded by the 
spells with which she conquered time 
and age. 

The apricot dress was once more care- 
fally folded and laid in a basket, deli- 
cately covered with oiled silk, which a 
negro boy bore behind the fashionable 

illiner, when she walked abroad on 
business. Mrs. Macsimum had resigned 
hersef to the contemplation of the In- 
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dian scarf, which she was idly flinging 
in different folds over the back of a 
French — near her, Se 
Larami, having disposed her 
visite oc nettishly acrose her shou 

ust before Mrs. Macsimum, 
drow afte = = At this 

our of the at ways 

sessed the ability to blush. “The steadfast 
color which glowed on her cheeks of 
evenings was not ee applied, and on 
this occasion, the blood rushed to her 
pale face in a torrent, as the milliner 
drew forth the note. 

“Your bill, I ee Larami,” said 
she with a faint smile, holding out her 
hand for it. “Mr. Macsimum is not 
going to fail, I hope ?” 

“Ol! ma’am, I couldn’t think of such 
a thing,” replied Larami, witha dark 
smile. “It’s not my bill, ma’am, but a 
note that a—a gentleman asked me to 
give to you.” 

“A note for me, from a gentleman! 
let me see;” and as she took it, an ex- 
pression of wonderful relief spread itself 
over her countenance. 

“Yes, ma’am—Mr. SGillery Pa: 
begged of me to deliver it to you w 
you were alone.” 

“ Mr, Sillery Payne!” cried Mrs. Mac- 
simum, opening the note with rather an 
agitated hand, while at the same time a 
smile of gratified, something or other— 
perhaps vanity—dawned in her "4 
blue eyes. “How imprudent!” 
murmured to herself, as she read the 
contents of the scented paper. “ How 
impertinent!” she exclaimed aloud, for 
the benefit of Madame Larami. “ You 
can tell Mr. Payne that you have deliv- 
ered his note, Larami,” she continued, 
tossing it carelessly into an Indian basket 
half full of notes of invitation, bills, and 
little gilt dancing lists, “and mention 
to him, that when I see him this even- 
ing, I will give him the information he 
voit Taball d adam,” said Larami, 

“Is io so, m 
drawing another elegant looking inclo- 
sure from her abundant pocket. “TI 
hope, Mrs. Macsimum,” she continued, 
always smiling that sallow smile of hers, 
“T hope that you will not think me in- 
trusive if I submit this little account to 
your inspection,” and so saying, she 
gently insinuated the note towards her 
customer. 

Mrs, Macsimum lost in an instant that 
delicate smile of triumph which the pe- 
rusal of Mr. Sillery Payne’s communica- 
tion had awakened. She cast a rapid 








and suspicious glance at madame, and 
a. the refined lovking bill from her 

“Do you want any money immedi- 
ately, Laraini ?”’ she asked in a would-be 
careless tone, but in which a certain 
half-concealed eagerness could be easily 
detected. 

** Well, ma’am, to tell you the truth I 
am very much pressed just now. My 
rent fulls due to-morrow, and I have to 
meet a note of mine, which Mr. Lus- 
tring, the silk mercer holds, at twelve 
o’clock on the same day. Not to incon- 
venience you, however, ma’am, I will 
manage with half the account now.” 

“Let us see,” said Mrs. Macsimum, 
extracting from its envelope the sheet 
of satin paper, in which all her elegant 
follies were truthfully chronicled. “Goud 
heavens! Larami!” she exclaimed, start- 
ing «nd turning still more pale. “How 
on earth do you make it out so much? 
Three tliousand, five hundred and twenty 
five dollars!” 

“T think you'll find it quite correct, 
madam. The fancy dress for Mrs. Hor- 
net’s ball was very expensive, and that 
= Persian scarf, cost eight hundred 

ollars in the country. I shall be 
quite willing to have you examine all 
the items, Mrs. Macsimum. I den’t 
think you'll find any over-charges.”’ 

“Oh! I suppose not—I suppose not, 
Larami. But still it’s a very large 
amount.” 

“Its been running a long time, 
madam.” 

“But I paid you considerable sums a 
various times.” 

“T have given you credit for all pay- 
ments, ma’am.” 

“T’m afraid, Larami,” and Mrs. Mac- 
simum assumed a charming smile which 
seemed to convey, that it would be 
cruelty to press so enchanting a woman 
for a paltry sum of money. ‘I am very 
much afraid that my bank account will 
-not admit of my letting you have what 
you want, and I can’t ask Mr. Macsi- 
mum, you know.” 

“Very sorry, indeed, ma’am, to press 
a lady, but I cannot possibly do without 
the money.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Larami,” said Mrs. 
Macsimum, with a reckless air, “ you 
must try. In the course of a week or 
so, I may be able, but just at the present 
I really cannot.” 

Madame Larami summoned her negro, 
and deposited the precious basket in his 
sooty lands; gave her black silk man- 
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tilla another twist before the glass, and 
making a profound courtesy to Mrs, 
Macsimum ere she left the room, said in 
her low silky voice— 

‘“*T will call with the dress this even- 
ing, myself, Mrs. Macsimum, and get the 
money.” 

“Madame Larami!”—— cried Mrs, 
Macsimum, with an indignant flush at the 
cool, determined tone of the milliner, 
but ere she could utter her displeasure, 
a gentleman pushed madame aside, closed 
the door in her face, and flung himself 
into the fauteuil that Mrs. Macsimum 
had just quitted. 

“Well, Mrs. Macsimum,” cried this 
last visitor, passing his hands briskl 
through his short stubby hair, “ well, 
it’s all up with us, we shall be protested 
to-morrow.” 

“Mr. Macsimum! what uader heaven 
do you mean ?” cried his wife, growing, 
if possible, paler than ever. ‘ You sure- 
ly don’t mean to say that’”—— 

“Precisely. The firm of Macsimum 
and Bullrush will smash to-morrow.” 

“Good. God!” exclaimed the lady, 
sinking into a chair, ‘“ what intelligence 
this is to bring to me! And how coolly 
you seem to take it, as if you alone were 
to suffer! Are you not ashamed of 
yourself, Mr. Macsimum, to go and fail 
in this way? What am I to do, I should 
like to know ?” 

“The best you can, my dear,” an- 
swered Mr. Macsimum, calmly. “My 
character, thank God, will remain un- 
stained. I have surrendered everything.” 

“ You have, have you 2?” almost shriek- 
ed the lady. ‘You're an idiot, Mr. 
Macsimum! What was your character 
to me, I should like to know, that you 
leave me to starve in order that you 
might preserve it? Your character isn’t 
good to eat or to wear; your character 
won’t pay house rent, or buy a box at 
the opera. I am sure, Mr. Macsimum, if 
I had known that such treatment was 
in store for me, it would have been long 
before I wou!d have become your wife.” 

“ Too late to regret that, now, my dear.” 

“ Tt’s all your own fault, sir, your reck- 
lessness and extravagance knew no 
bounds.” 

“T think, Mrs. Macsimum,” answered 
the gentleman, looking round the room 
with a sarcastic twinkle in his clear 


grey eye, “if I have been extravagant, 
you have kept me in countenance.” 


“Oh! yes, Say it’s me! That's the 
usual answer. J spend everything! 
The smallest necessary of life that I 
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purchase, is immediately magnified by 
you into a useless luxury. Shee 
ou’d like me to go without shoes, Mr. 
acsimum? I might save you a little 
money in that i 

“Chut! chat! Mrs, Macsimum, let us 
have no quarrelling. This misfortune 
cannot be helped. It is one of the 
chances of trade, and we must bear it. 
To-morrow, at twelve o'clock, our 
paper will be protested, and all the 
street will know it. Until then, let us 
put the best face on matters; and at this 
ball to night, be careful not to betray 
yourself, For there is always a chance of 
retrieving as long as the affair is secret.” 

“T could cry if it were not for this 
ball,” said Mrs. Macsimum, with an in- 
tonation and compression of the lips that 
would seem rather to indicate that she 
could scratch. But a servant announc- 
ing the arrival of Oremollino the hair- 
dresser, she controlled her feelings. Her 
husband was excluded, and in a few 
moments a pair of fat Italian hands 
‘were twisting and crisping her hair into 
the intricate labyrinths prescribed by 
fashion. 

“Larami must have had some intelli- 
gence of this,” murmured Mrs. Mac- 
simum; “or she would never have been 
so insolent.” : 


od 


TEMPTATION. 


Tue earliest guest that was whistled 
in, that evening, through Mrs. Mac- 
simum’s magnificent portals in Fifth 
Avenue, was Mr. Sillery Payne. 

“ Be civil to him, my dear,” whisper- 
ed Mr. Macsimum to his wife, as he 
heard the name announced, “ he is one of 
our chief creditors.” 

Mr. ~aa * Payne was a New York 
celebrity. Rich, travelled, sufficiently 
handsome, with alow, sweet voice, and a 
hand and fvot of marvellous smallness, 
He had gone through all the phases 
of an American who had been born 
wealthy. Had gambled, gone abroad, 
fought a duel in Paris, got imprisoned 
in Austria, “ presented” in London, and 
finally returned with an accomplished 
Italian valet, and an astounding reputa- 
tion for bonnes fortunes. 

In a few moments after his arrival, he 
was seen gliding up the spacious draw- 
ing room to the small bondoir in which 
Mrs. Macsimum received, and where she 
sat in all the glory of the apricot silk 
and Indian scarf, with an uneasy smile 
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‘fastened as “> her li 


and the 
unreal bloom of rouge reddening her 
as Thanks!” 

3 t your message. 
whis ae Mr. Sillery Payne, sandwich- 
ing the sentence between a couple of 
audible compliments. “‘ How charmingly 
your rooms look to-night, Mrs. Mac- 
simum |” 

“The flowers are pretty I think,” re- 
plied the lady, assuming a pretty air of 
total unconsciousness of the whisper. 

“They would be if their queen were 
not present,” said Mr. Sillery Payn 
with so dévoué an air that the stupi 
commonplace was immediately elevated 
into a compliment. 

‘“‘Mr. Payne, I forbid compliments for 
this —- - shall te > meh 
transgress the edict,” and a juvenile 
threatening with her fan accompaned 
Mrs. Macsimum’s prohibition. 

“The sun might as well compel the 
flower to remain closed in daytime. 
Compliments are the incense which the 
divinity of beauty forces from us,” 

“You have disobeyed my edict. You 
know the punishment. Go!” 

“Well, as I see a whole tribe of in- 
vited ones flocking in to pay their com- 
pliments to you, I will accept my exile 
with a good grace. For I would rather 
be away from you altogether, than be in 
your presence and not be able to talk to 
you without restraint.” 

“Flatterer, get thee behind me!” 

“Meet me in an hour in the winter 
garden ;” and without waiting for an an- 
swer, Mr. Sillery Payne with a careless 
bow turned upon his heel and sauntered 
off to quiz the ugly Miss Rhinebeck who 
was occupying a huge sofa in profound 
solitude. \ 

“ By the way,” said Mr. Sillery Payne, 
as, an hour afterwards, he and Mrs. Mac- 
simum were slowly walking arm in arm 
in the huge winter garden that opened 
into the ball-room. “By the way, I see 
my friend Madame Larami sitting in the 
hall. What part is she to play in the 
night’s entertainments ?” 

-Macsimum bit her lips. This had 
been what she dreaded all the evening. 
Larami had vowed not to quit the house 
until Mrs. Macsimum had given her the 
sum she required, and was sitting pa- 
tiently in the hall waiting until some one 
interrogated her, when it was as likely 
as not that she would burst out with an 
exposé of the entire business. Mrs. Mac- 
simum, however, summoned up courage, 
and replied in an off-hand manner, 
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“Qh! I suppose the good creature is 
studying her profession. I believe she 
asked leave to sit in the hall and watch 
the ladies’ dresses.” 

“Hem! Mrs. Macsimum, there isn’t 
a word of truth in that, and you know 
it. 

“Mr. Payne, you are too insolent, sir. 
Let, us return.” 

“ Now, > dear Mrs. Macsimum, do 
not too readily take offence at my blunt- 
ness. I wish sincerely to be your friend. 
I would make any sacrifice, no matter 
what, if it was to obtain your happiness. 
Why not, then, confide inme? 1 know 
that you need a friend into whose ear 
you can pour all your troubles and your 
joys. Let me be that friend.” 

“Really, Mr. Payne, I don’t know 
what to think; this offer is so strange— 
yet if it were sincere, I think ””—— 

“Tt is, it is, sincere! You know not, 
you dan never know, how I have yearned 
for this hour. With what crazed long- 
ings I have waited for the chance that 
was to enable me to assume the hal- 
lowed position of your friend. It may 
seem cruel, but I cannot help feeling re- 
joiced at this little annoyance of yours, 
since it gives me the opportunity of 





“hastening to your assistance. It is the 
selfishness of love!” 

“Mr. Payne, I must not listen to this. 
My husband ” 


“Your husband! Excuse me, dear 
Mrs. Macsimum ; but do you think that 
your husband is capable of understand- 
ing you? (an he comprehend that sub- 
lime, yet tender nature, in which a 
living well of affection is inclosed, and 
which requires only the touch of the in- 
spired hand to flow out in a glorious 
stream? Oh! no, dear friend. His 
nature is one that can never match with 
yours!” 

This bombast, uttered, as it was, in the 
most melodious of voices, and accompa- 
nied by pressures of the hand and tender 
and dequns glances, seemed to Mrs. 
Macsimum,—whose judgment in such 
matters was regulated by Indiana and 
the Mysteries of Paris—the very acme of 
impassioned pleading. In spite of the 
old theory of boarding-school misses, 
women of thirty are far more apt to be 
carried away by a bit of romance than 
the bread-and-butterest of young girls. 
It is their last chance, and they make 
the most of it. Mrs. Macsimum, there- 
fore, could not long resist such flattering 
eloquence, and soon bestowed on Mr. 
Sillery Payne that confidence for which, 


according to his own account, he would 
sacrifice so much, She told him hhow 
this bill of Larami’s was hanging like the 
sword of Damocles over her head. How 
that pertinacious milliner was deter- 
mined to have the money or expose her; 


-and how she dared not ask her husband 


for so large an amount, because—because 
(here she stammered a little) he had been 
so very liberal to her lately. 

“Now, my dear Aurelia,” said Mr, 
Sillery Payne, taking her hand at the 
same moment that he assumed the pre- 
rogative of calling her by her first name, 
“my dear Aurelia, there is one little fact 
connected with this business which you 
have omitted to mention. I do not, 
however, need any information on the 
subject. I am in full. possession. of all 
the iculars. Mr. Macsimum’s paper 
will be protested to-morrow. I see you 
know it already—well, you now see how 
impossible it is for him to assist you.” 

“Tt is! itis!” cried Mrs. Macsimum, 
utterly humiliated, and trying hard to 
prevent her tears from streaking her 
cheeks, “I see it all, and am a miserable 
woman !” 

* As to this little affair of Larami’s, 
dear Aurelia—Eh ! what’s that?” and he 
started, as something rustled through an 
alley of huge kalmias. 

“Oh! it’s the pet Lory, I suppose; he 
sleeps here every night.” 

** Ah, indeed!” ejaculated Mr. Payne, 
much relieved, “about this affair of La- 
rami’s,” he continued, “nothing is 
simpler. I will just go into that small 
room there, and write a cheque, which I 
will hand herin your presence. As for 
your husband's failure, I, being chief 
creditor, can lessen the weight of the 
blow considerably; nay, I can save him, 
and I will, Aurelia, if you will only con- 
sent to call me.friend. Now, try once.” 

“My friend,” murmured Mrs. 
simum, leaning upon his shoulder. 
“Thanks, dear Aurelia! Now let me 
go and appease this infuriated milliner,” 

As they stepped from the dusky con- 
servatory into the small study which 
opened off one end, a gentleman, seated 
at a table writing, met their view. He 
turned, on hearing their footsteps, and 
they recognized Mr. Macsimum. 

“Ah! is that you, Payne?” he cried, 
smiling pleasantly, ‘‘ you catch me doing 
a little business on the sly. Well, well, 
Ill have done with it for to-night, for I 
can see you want a téte-d-téte with my 
wife.” So saying, he gathered up a 
couple of slips of paper on which he 
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been writing, and with a sort of quizzi- 
cal adieu, left the room. 

“Happy mortal!” sighed Sillery 
Payne, as he wrote a cheque for the 
amount of Larami’s bill; “he is not 
suspicious.” 

“ He has never had cause,” said Mrs. 
Macsimum, indignantly—then, recollect- 
ing herself, she colored violently, and 
cracked one of the delicate vanes of her 
fan. 

Sillery smiled. 

“Now, Aurelia,” said he, “let us go 
and see Larami.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Sillery Payne,” said 
Mr. Macsimum, presenting himself smil- 
ingly at the door, just as that gentleman 
was about to emerge with the enchant- 
ing Aurelia on his arm. “Pardon me, 
Mr. Sillery Payne, you may spare your- 
self the trouble. I have just had an in- 
terview with that amiable modiste.” 

Mrs. Macsimum shrieked, and gliding 
to the nearest soia, disposed herself in 
the most approved comatose attitude. 
Mr. Sillery Payne fiddled with his dre- 
loques, while an air of unpleasant silli- 
ness, commencing at his boots, began to 
spread itself gradually over his entire 
figure. 

“JT am immensely indebted to you, 
Mr. Payne, for the interest that you 
take in my wife’s affairs, and would be 
only too happy that she should avail her- 
self of your liberal offers, if there was 
any longer a necessity for it. Thanks to 
some conversation which I happened to 
overhear in the conservatory” ——— 

A renewed shriek from Mrs. Macsi- 
mum on the sofa, and sudden assumption 
of a more striking pose. 

“‘ Which I happened to overhear,” con- 
tinued Mr. Macsimum, entirely oblivious 
of his spouse’s efforts to obtain sympa- 
thy— “and was consequently enabled 
to be beforehand. Madame Larami, Mr. 
Sillery Payne, I have the honor to inform 
you, has just been paid in full.” 

“T am happy tohear, Mr. Macsimum,” 
answered Mr. Payne, with sarcastic em- 
phasis, “‘ that your affairs are in so flour- 
ishing @ condition. I trust that they 
will remain so until after to-morrow.” 
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“* When I drew that check, Mr. Payne, 
to pay for my wife’s follies, it was the 
last money that 1 had in the bank. I 
gave it willingly, sir, because I preferred 
being a pauper myself, to my wife being 
a beggar. As I went to the door, sir, a 
telegraphic dispatch from Boston met 
me, which alters the face of my affairs 
considerably; and if Mr. Sillery Payne 
will present those claims on the firm of 
Macsimum & Bullrush, which he holds, 
to-morrow at twelve o'clock, he will 
find little traces of insolvency in their 
bank account.” 

At this juncture, Mrs. Macsimum 
seemed to be restored suddenly to ani- 
mation. She forsook her elegant atti- 
tude, and came over timidly, but with 
an air of penitence, whether honest or 
not I dare not speculate, to where her 
husband stood. 

“George,” she said, in a low voice, 
“you have read mealesson. Will youcom- 
plete your nobleness by forgiving me ?” 

“My dear,” answered her husband, 
“T have too much to blame myself for, 
not to be lenient to others. You may 
learn one thing, however, Aurelia, that 
Madame Larami is a dangerous woman 
to hold any power over you. She has 
been known,” and he fixed his eyes upon 
Mr. Sillery Payne, “to be in the pay of 
certain fashionable gentlemen for the 
worst purposes.” 

“T see—I see it all now,” murmured 
Mrs. Macsimum, hiding her burning 
cheek upon her husband’s shoulder. 

“Hush ! think no more of it. There! 
are you not engaged to Mr. Payne for 
this dance? Mr. Payne! my wife claims 
your hand, and may I pray that this 
conjugal exhibition may be no bar to: 
that friendship which you so feelingly 
solicited.” 

Mr. Sillery Payne bit his lip and 
bowed. With an inward curse, he took 
Mrs. Macsimum’s hand, and was soon 
whirling her off in a waltz; but it was 
obeerved by the guests that they did not 
dance together again that evening. 

By a singular coincidence, the same 
moment saved Mr. Macsimum’s credit 
and his wife’s reputation. 
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POWERS’ GREEK SLAVE. 


A FLASH of sabres, and of scimitars;— 

Shouts, groans, then silence.—and the Orescent waves 
Victorious o’er the field, where, in their graves, 
The vanquished dead will moulder. But such wars 
Have woes that stab the Grecian mother’s heart 
Deeper than death :—in far Byzantium’s mart 

She sees her captive child—naked, forlorn, 

Gazed at by pitiless eyes—a thing of scorn! 

A common story, which the artist here 

Hath writ in marble, to rebuke the strong 

Who trample on the weak ;—and ne’er had Wrong 
Opposing witness with a brow more clear. 


With face averted and with shackled hands, 
Clothed only with her chastity, she stands. 

Her heart is full of tears, as any rose 

Bending beneath a shower; but pride and scorn 
And that fine feeling, of endurance born, 

Have strung the delicate fibres of her frame 
Till not a tear can fall !—Methinks such woes 
As thine, pale sufferer, might rend in twain 

A heart of sterner stuff—and yet, the flame 

Of thy pure spirit, like the sacred light 

On Hestia’s hearth, burns steadily and bright, 
Unswayed by sorrow’s gusts, unquenched by sorrow’s rain. 


Thou canst confront, dumb marble as thou art, 

And silence those whose lying lips declare 

That virtue springs from circumstance, not God ; 

The snow that falls where never foot hath trod, 

On bleakest mountain-heights, is not more pure 

Than thy white soul, though thou stand’st naked there, 
Gazed at by those whose lustful passions start 

With every heart-throb! Long may’st thou endure, 
To vanquish with thy calm, immaculate brow, 

Th’ unholy thoughts of men, as thou dost now ! 





SEA. 


BB and flow! Ebb and flow! 
By basalt crags, through caverns low, 
Through rifted rocks, o’er pebbly strand, 

On windy beaches of naked sand! 


To and fro! To and fro! 

Chanting ever, and chanting slow, 

Thy harp is swept with liquid hands, 

And thy music is breathing of distan: lands! 


Sweet and low! Sweet and low! 

Those golden echoes, I surely know. 

Thy lips are rich with the lazy south, 

And the tuneful icebergs have touched thy mouth! 


Come and go! Come and go! 

The sun may shine, the winds may blow, 
But thou wilt ever sing, O Sea! 

And I never, ah! never will sing like thee! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 


Amerioan.—Is the taste for metaphy- 
sical studies on the increase in the 
United States, or is it simply accidental, 
that three new works on Intellectual 
Philosophy make their appearance on 
nearly the same day? President Manan, 
of Cleveland College, President Way- 
Land, of Brown University, and Dr. 
Hioxoox, of Union Oollege, have all 
favored us with their views of the 
“Science of the Mind,” within a few 
weeks, Mahan’s book is the most 
thorough of the three, treating of the 
entire phenomena of mind, empirical 
and rational; while Dr. Hickock’s is con- 
fined to the empirical branch, and Dr. 
Wayland’s gives only elementary views. 
The latter makes the least pretension to 
originality and depth, and the former 
the most; but Dr. Hickock is superior 
to either in real elevation and consist- 
ency of thought. President Wayland 


adopts, for the most part, the peculiar 
tenets of the Scottish school of meta- 
physicians; Dr. Hickock, those mainly 
of the Kantians; and Mahan combines the 


two into a kind conscinian eclecticism. 
It is thus curious to see three of the 
most distinguished teachers, in three of 
our leading seminaries, coming to quite 
different conclusions in respect to the 
principles of what they still call “a 
science.” 

President Mahan divides the intellect- 
ual faculties into primary and second- 
ary—the primary being sense, conscious- 
ness, and reason, whose functions are 
intuitional; and the secondary being 
the understanding, judgment, associ- 
ation, memory, imagination, &c. Pre- 
sident Wayland divides them into 
the perceptive faculties, consciousness, 
original suggestion, abstraction, memory, 
reasoning, imagination, and taste. Dr. 
Hickock has still another arrangement, 
which is that of sense, understanding, 
and reason. There is here a consider- 
able difference of classification, but it is 
increased when they come to speak of 
the functions assigned to these supposed 
faculties. 

The great stambling-blocks of all the 
metaphysicians are those conceptions 
which are sometimes called necessary 
ideas, such as the thought of space, 
time, cause, substance, infinity, &c., &c. 
They are greatly more puzzled as to how 


these get into the mind than George 
the Third was as to how the apples got 
into the dumplings. Some suppose space 
and time, for instance, to be mere con- 
ditions of the sensibility, mere forms 
which are necessary to render the per- 
ception of the external world possible ; 
others regard them as laws of the under- 
standing, or, in other words, as necessary 
categories of the notion-forming power; 
while others, again, speak of them as 
conceptions of the reason. Dr. Way- 
land adopts a new name entirely for the 
faculty in which they originate, calling 
it “ original suggestion,” which is a good 
name for his thought, if not for the 
assumed faculty. The idea of time and 
space is thus put through a series of 
transformations from nothing at all up 
to an absolute, eternal, and necessary 
existence; and a skilful analyser may 
prove one view of it just as weli as 
another. In fact, this is true of nearly 
all the controversies of the metaphysi- 
cians, that you can successfully demon- 
strate and refute all sides alike, while it 
makes very little difference to any prac- 
tical interest, whether the one or the 
other is held. They resemble the dis- 
putes of the schoolmen as to what num- 
ber of angels could dance upon the point 
of a needle, and, whether determined 
upon this side or vaat, are equally inte- 
resting and important. It may be an 
object of consequence to determine 
whether a ghost sees out of his eyes or 
without eyes, but the great majority of 
men do not care the snap of a finger 
whether it does or not. 

The truth is, that the greater part of 
these metaphysical speculations are 
utterly empty and worthless abstractions, 
and have no other effect than to waste 
the interest of those who are engaged in 
them, and delay the advent of true 
science. They are an attempt on the 
part of men to breathe in vacuo—to 
subsist and move about in aspace where 
there is nothing to subsist upon—and 
the sooner, then, they are drummed out 
of the domain of study, the better for 
the world. As it is impossible for man 
to conceive of any object, except as 
subsisting in some form, the sooner these 
schemes of pure thought, and these re- 
searches into things in themselves are 
banished, the sooner we shall get re- 
lieved of the chimeras and gorgons of 
the void inane. 





We have no time now to slow the 
groundless nature of metaphysics, as it is 
commonly presented; but at our Jeisure, 
we hope to demonstrate in the pages of 
the Monthly, what we have here asserted 
ex cathedra. 

—Mr. Spooner’s book on Organic 
Christianity, is scarcely well named, 
for it does not proceed upon the idea of 
an organized Christianity, as upon that 
of a democratic, or congregational Ohris- 
tianity. Now, democracy in the Church, 
like democracy in the State, is rather 
the absence of organization than its 

resence. We do not say that it is not 

iter than any organization which has 
yet been devised, but only that it is nota 
constructive or unifying principle in 
itself, whatever other advantages it may 
possess. A truly organic Christianity 
would be one in which the Christian 
idea should be thoroughly embodied in 
all the relations of suciety—and will, 
doubtless, in the course of time be at- 
tained — but a provisional arrangement 
as to the separate power and functions 
of the laity and the priesthood, or as to 
the terms op which independent mem- 
bers of a church come together for pur- 
poses of prayer or propagandism, can 
not be called an organic relation. It is 
&@ convenient temporary form, but not 


a deep coherent unity, proceeding from 
an indwelling formative law, as we see 


in all real organizations. The Apostle 
speaks of the church as “a body,” but 
we look in vain over the face of the 
earth for any example of this type 
in the assemblages of Christians. They 
are only aggregations such as take place 
in organic nature, or else they are con- 
glomerations held together partly by 
inward cohesion, but mainly by external 
pressure—the despotism of the State or 
the hierarchy. 

But, though misleading in its name, 
Mr. Spooner’s book is not without in- 
terest as a history of ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments. We have noted a few 
— errors in his statements of facts, 

t on the whole, it displays compre- 
hensive and accurate information. 

—Phillips, Sampson & Oo., of Boston, 
have recently issued a beautiful edition, 
in two volumes, of the dramatic works 
of Beaumont and Fieroner. It is taken 
from the English edition of Alexander 
Dyce, which is the best, we believe, ex- 
tant, and besides the lives of the authors, 
with a criticism of their writings, con- 
tains ample illustrative notes. * spite 
of the occasional offences of these old 
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dramatists against morality and sound 
taste, we are glad to see their robust 
English and vigorous conceptions repro- 
duced in these days. 

—Among the ripest fruits of Bayarp 
Taytor’s travels in the East, is a new 
volume of poems, which he names, Poems 
of the Orient, and which are full of the 
warm, ruddy, imaginative life of the 
climes of the sun. In a graceful and 
generous dedicatory epistle trom Mount 
Tmolus, addressed to his brother-poet, 
Stoddard, he explains that his object is 
not to breathe the air of lost Elysium— 

“ Pluck the snowy bells, 

Of lotus and Olympian asphodels,”— 
but to find a late content, in nature and 
her myriad shows— 

“ Better contented with one living rose, 

Than all the gods’ ambrosia; sternly bent 

On wresting from her hand the cup, whence flows 
The flavors of her ruddiest life—the change 

Of climes and races—the unshackled range 

Of all experience—that my song may show, 

The warm red blood that beats in hearts of men, 
And those who read them in the festering den 
Of cities may behold the open sky, 

And hear the rhythm of the winds that blow 
Instinct with freedom. Blame me not that I 
Find in the forms of earth a deeper joy 

Than in the dreams which lured me as a boy.” 

We find accordingly in the Nile, the 
Jerusalem, the Tyre, &c., &c., fine in- 
spirations drawn from those old eternal 
objects, but mingled with them also, the 
wild dreams of the desert, and Arabian 
sentiment and tradition. The poet trans- 
ports us on the wings of his imagination 
to the morning-lands, and we revel with 
him in the delicious intoxication of its 
odors and gleams. We are free to say 
that these poems are the best things that 
he has done, and will greatly add to his 
reputation as apoet. As several of them 
have already appeared in the pages of 
the Monthly, we forbear to extract any, 
as we have been strongly tempted to do. 

—The Appletons have performed an 
acceptable service to the admirers of Mr. 
Bryanr’s poetry, by presenting it in two 
small neat volumes, handsomely printed 
and bound. The previous editions have 
been for the most part unattractive and 
cumbersome, and, in some instances, be- 
yond the reach of many readers on ac- 
count of their price. But in this plea- 
sant edition we have all that the poet 
has written up to the present time, includ- 
ing the beautiful lyric, the ‘ Conque- 
ror’s Grave,” which appeared in Putnam's 
Monthly,—a short time since. The ex- 
— finish, grace, and sweetness of 

ryant’s poems make them perennials, 
and everybody will be glad to possess 
them in a suitable vase or casket. It is 
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said in the preface to this edition, that 
the poems appear with “some faults of 
diction and versification corrected,”— 
which implies, what we had supposed 
impossible. They had always seemed 
to us so perfect, both in language and 
structure, that the idea of improving 
them in any way never entered our 
heads. We have consequently looked 
through several with some care to see 
in what respect they had been altered, 
but we confess that we have not been 
able to discover. Indeed we should have 
been sorry to find anywhere the change 
of a single line or phrase. They are im- 

ressed upon our imaginations and 

earts, as they were first printed, and 
the change of a word, even for the better, 
as the author himself might deem it, 
would be as repugnant as a “‘ new read- 
ing” of Shakespeare is to the genuine 
admirers of the immortal master. The 
newest poem in these volumes is called 
the “ Voice of Autumn,”—one of those 
tender, sweet, and subtly imaginative 
studies of nature, which have placed the 
author of the ‘ Waterfowl,” and the 
“ Death of the Flowers,” among the first 
of his class. 

—The memoirs of Napoleon, his 
Court and Family, by the Duonzsse 
D’Asrantes,—among the best of the nu- 
merous accounts which have been. given, 
on the favorable side of the great cap- 
tain—has been issued in two large hand- 
some volumes by the Appletons. As 
Madame Junot was for many years, on 
account of the official position of her 
husband, almost a member of the impe- 
rial household, and had the best of op- 
portunities for studying the character of 
Bonaparte,—her book is both authentic 
and full of interest. She has a quick 
discernment of character, fondness for 
gossip, and a lively style, so that her 
reminiscences combine the vivacity of 
story-telling with the genuineness of his- 
tory. She is doubtless too much dis- 
posed to magnify the good qualities of 
her hero, but she does not deify him, as 
Mr. Abbott is doing, and lets us in to 
some parts of his conduct which are any- 
thing but godlike. These volumes con- 
tain portraits of the leading members of 
the Napoleon Family. 

—The Parables of the New Testament, 
by the Rev. Wa. Bacon Srevens, is a 
handsome gift volume, containing en- 
graved representations of the incidents of 
the Parables, with a letter-press com- 
mentary, written in a plain and practi- 
cal, but winning style. The author en- 
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deavors to draw from the simple stories 
of the Testament, the deep spiritual wis- 
dom which they contain, and to apply it 
to the conduct of life. He writes in an 
earnest religious spirit, more intent upon 
enforcing obvious truth, than upon the 
display of his learning or eloquence. The 
book is beautifully produced by. the 
publishers, E. H. Butler & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. 

—tThe Elements of Character, is the 
name of a small essay by Mary G. 
CHANDLER, in which the importance of 
a high character, and the value of Chris- 
tian manner and conversation are un- 
folded. The thoughts are always good, 
and sometimes profound, and the senti- 
ments elevated and liberal. It is chiefly 
addressed to women, but may be read 
with profit by men as well. 

—Mr. Calvin Blanchard, of this city, 
has reprinted Miss NEAU’s Version 
of Comte’s Philosophy, which we have al- 
ready referred to in these pages, as one 
of the most remarkable works of the day. 
In the sphere of science there is no 
thinker whose géneralizations are more 
beautiful and consistent than those of 
Comte, though his scheme, as a whole, 
can hardly be called a philosophy. It is 
preparatory to a philsophy, but any sys- 
tem which omits the idea of the Infi- 
nite and the unconditioned, must be an 
empirical science, and not a rational phi- 
losophy. At the same time, we recog- 
nize in Comte certain views, that are in 
the highest degree important, and which, 
consistently carried out, might lead to a 
nobler conception of the destiny of man, 
than most of the current theories as to 
human life. His incidental remarks, on 
the relations and bearings of the separate 
sciences, have often a marvellous saga- 
city and depth in them; and, indeed, all 
his speculations are extremely valuable 
to those who are sufficiently accustomed 
to such studies to detect their very sig- 
nal errors. Weak heads, however, are 
liable to be led by him into the Serbo- 
niam bogs. Mr. Blanchard has printed 
the volume in the finest style of typo- 
graphy. 

—WMiss Ooorzr, whose “ Rural Hours” 
was one of the most thoughtful and 
agreeable books ever written about the 
country, worthy of a place by the side 
of White’s “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” has laid us under further obliga- 
tions by a new work called The Rhyme 
and Reason of Country Life. It is not, 
like the previous book, a work of ori- 
ginal observation and inference; but is, 
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rather, a work of selections, connected 
together by a mere thread of remark. 
After a most ably written introduction 
on the general subject of the influence of 
alove for the beauties of nature and 
rural life, a series of the objects aud 
pastimes most common to the country 
are described in the words of the great 
writers and poets—woven together, if 
we may so express it, into a chaplet of 
pearls and roses. The large reading and 
fine taste of Miss Cooper are admirably 
displayed in her choice us well as ar- 
rangement of the flowers which go to 
make up her several bouquets. From 
Hesiod and Homer, to Longfellow and 
Lowell, she appears to have left no rare 
and precious description of her topics 
unnoticed. It is evident, however, that 
in her view the “ Rhyme” of country 
life predominates over the “ Reason,” 
or, at any rate, that the poets have done 
an ampler and nicer justice to its varied 
aspects than the prosers. For one ex- 
tract from the latter she presents us @ 
dozen from the former,—which is no 
more than just. Miss Cooper's book is 
precisely such a book as cultivated per- 
sons like to snatch up, for a spare hour, 
during the long evenings of winter, in 
the country, or to carry out with them, 


in the summer time, to the shade of 


some favorite arbor or tree. It is 
prettily illustrated, too, from original de- 
signs by Dépler, and in its typographical 
execution does honor to the publisher. 
—The Knickerbocker Gallery. One 
of the most graceful testimonials ever 
paid to a literary laborer is the compli- 
mentary volume which has been made 
up by the various gentlemen who have 
been contributors to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, as a token of kindly appreci- 
ation of the editor of that patriarch of 
the American monthlies, Lewis Gay- 
torpD OrarK. There are some fifty con- 
tributors to this unique volume, and 
among them are some of the highest 
names in American literature. Wash- 
— Irving heads the list, and a poeti- 
eal address from Fitz Green Halleck 
closes the volume. Clustering around 
these patriachs of the literary family of 
the New World, are many of the younger 
brood of our authors, who have already 
distinguished themselves by their brilli- 
ant productions, as well as most of those 
whose writings are ranked among the 
classics. The volume is one of the most 
sumptuous and elegant that has been 
published here, and its enrichments are 
some forty portraits, which have been 
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engraved expressly for it; it will bea 
splendid collection of the heads of our 
best authors, painted and engraved by 
our best artists; and, as the profits of 
the volume are to be invested in a home- 
stead for the benefit of one of the oldest 
and most popular of our magazine edit- 
ors, it would be a gratuitous affront to 
the patriotism and intelligence of our 
country to doubt that it will have a very 
extensive sale. What American, with a 
heart in his bosom, and a glimmer of 
love for his country, but will desire to 
be the possessor of such avolume? The 
publisher of the Knickerbocker Gallery, 
is Mr. Samuel Hueston. - 

—Gems by the Way-Side is the title 
of a volume of very well-intentioned 
“religious and domestic” poetry, by 
Lyp1a Baxter, just published by Shel- 
don, Lamport & Blakeman.—What can 
be said of such publications, but that all 
poems are, or should be, religious, and 
that no poetry can be called domestic, 
until it has been domesticated, as most 
poetry is sure to be. Mrs, Baxter dedi- 
cates her volume, with great propriety, 
to her husband. 

—Lily Gordon, the Young House- 
keeper, by Coustn Karte, is a republica- 
tion by A. D. F. Randolph, of New York. 
The story is Scotch, and, in spite of the 
admixture of religion and household 
affairs, it is very pleasant reading. 

—The Lost Heiress is the title of Mrs. 
Sovrnwortn’s last novel, published by 
Peterson, of Philadelphia; it is longer 
than some of her previous productions, 
but not less entertaining, or natural in 
the development of the author’s design. 
Mrs. Southworth is a very rapid and 
fluent writer, but she possesses the pecu- 
liarly feminine art of arresting the atten- 
tion and keeping her reader to her pages, 
until she dismisses him at the end. Her 
scenes are eminently local, and all her 
scenery home-like and familiar ; she cos- 
tumes her figures admirably, and if she 
would try to be a little less melo-drama- 
tic, although the immediate sale of her 
romances might be diminished, her per- 
manent popularity would be increased. 

—The Westminster Review's notice of 
Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories, concludes 
with the following little bit of superflu- 
ous pathos: “We cannot. think, with- 
out a touch of sadness, that the lily, the 
ivy, the daisy, the blue-bell, the prim- 
rose, those concrete poems of our child- 
hood—poems that can be seen, and felt, 
and handled, and understood before & 
word can be spelt—are mere sounds 
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without meaning to our kinsfolk across 
the great ocean; and yet the names 
must be familiar to these from earliest 
infancy.” 

We shall next see a lament in some of 
the London papers, over our ignorance 
of the practical pleasures of breakfast 
parties, which Mrs. Stowe gives the 
world to understand are unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. Nothing could 
be more natural than for the English 
readers of Mrs. Stowe’s Sunny Memories 
to imagine that America was a flower- 
less land, where lilies, daisies, ivy leaves 
and holly are unknown, except by name. 
It will, also, be inferred by the foreign 
readers of Mrs. Stowe’s book, that we 
are as destitute of pictures and other ob- 
jects of art, as we are of lilies and dai- 
sies. We beg to assure the Westminster 
Review, that its “touch of sadness” is 
wholly unnecessary: we have lilies and 
ivy in abundance, and plenty of “ Con- 
crete Poems” by the margins of all our 
ponds and rivalets. 

—Lyteria is the title of a dramatic 
poem, published by Ticknor & Fields 
of Boston, which we are compelled to 
omit a more extended notice of this 
month. Zyteria is in the manner of Tal- 
fourd’s Jon, and will hardly be ranked 
below that severely classical production. 
We dare not hope soon to read a tra- 
gedy from an English or an American 
pen, that will possess the elemental life 
of the Greek or Elizabethan drama; 
but we shall regard with satisfaction 
every new attempt that is made in dra- 
matic composition, though we have yet 
seen no indications of the genius of our 
country being favorable to that form of 
development. We understand that Mr. 
Josian P. Quinoy, of Boston, is the au- 
thor of Lyteria. 


Eneuisa.—The British Journals, now 
that England is at war with Russia, can 
find nothing good or gentle in Russian 
civilization; but Lieutenant Rogzr, who 
was taken prisoner in the Tiger, near 
Odessa, and carried to St. Petersburgh, 
in his “ English Prisoner in Russia,” 
gives the most favorable account of 
Russian kindness and clemency. Not 
only among the officials, who may be 
supposed to have had a part to play, 
but on the road, everywhere, among the 
commonest people, these prisoners were 
treated with the utmost consideration 
and good feeling. The manners of the 
highest classes they found frank, kind, 
and free, without being condescending; 
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while the lower sort often put them- 
selves out of the way to oblige their 
captured enemies. Of his interview 
with the very highest persons in the 
empire, Lieutenant Roger gives this de- 
scription: first of the Grand Dutchess 
and Grand Duke.Constantine. 

“T was standing, leaning over a chair 
and looking out of a window, with my 
back at the door, when I heard these 
words, in a pleasing tone and in good 
English, with a slight foreign accent, 
‘You are waiting for the Grand Duke, I 
suppose?’ I turned round, and, a little 
to my confusion, saw three ladies stand- 
ing close by me. I bowed respectfully 
to the lady in advance, ard replied that 
I had been directed to meet his I:nperial 
Highness at eight o’clock. The Grand 
Duchess, for it was no other who now 
honored me with her conversation, was 
accompanied by two of her ladies-in- 
waiting. Her Imperial Highness said 
she had heard of my having been un- 
well, and expressed a hope that I was 
better. I replied that I had only risen 
from my bed in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Grand Duke. Her Impe- 
rial Highness then informed me that it 
was uncertain when the Grand Duke 
would return; and added, in the most 
naif manner, that I might know who was 
addressing me, ‘Even I do not know, 
and I am his wife!’ I again bowed; 
when she said that she should certainly 
hear if he was detained, and would let 
me know: she recommended me, in 
the meanwhile, to wait, saying that she 
would send me some tea, and the last 
English newspaper, which had just come 
to hand. She then retired, with her 
attendants, by the door at which she 
had entered. * * * i 

“Presently a servant entered with the 
usual tea apparatus,—one tea-pot over 
another, as already described. I quite 
enjoyed this refreshing drink, in the 
thirst which I suffered from the fever; 
and it was very @ propos, as I had to 
wait till ten o’clock. At this hour I 
heard a stir among the servants in the 
ante-room, and concluded that his Im- 
ars Highness had just arrived. 
ooked out of the window, and saw & 


gentleman in uniform, with a lady 
coming through the garden, followed 
at some distance by an officer in an aide- 
de-camp’s uniform with ancther lady 


on his arm. Presently the Grand Duke 
entered alone with his aide-de-camp, 
and, coming up to me, held out his hand 
to shake hands: he addressed me in 
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English, hoped I was better, and re- 
gretted my having had to wait so long. 
He then motioned me to enter another 
apartment, the door of which had just 
been opened by one of the servants. 
Here we were left alone, and I was put 
quite at my ease by his Imperial High- 
ness’s affability; he requested me to 
sit down, and ordered tea and wine, 
which were brought and set on two 
separate tables placed by us: he took 
some wine, and asked me to help my- 
self, while he smoked the amber- 
mouthed pipe presented to him by the 
attendant.” 

—The English publishing trade has 
been remarkably inactive for the past 
month, but promises to resume its activ- 
ity during the winter. Among the 
books announced, and some of which 
will have been issued before this notice 
reaches the reader, are, the long-expected 
continuation of his History of England, 
by Mr. Macaulay, and the final volume 


of Grotes’ Greece, a capital work’ in. 


every respect. The lists also speak 
of the third voluine of the Memorials 
and Correspondence of Charles James 
Fox, edited by Lord John Russell— 
of Mr. Kay’s Governors-General of 


India—of a new work, Romany Rye, 
by Mr. George Borrow—of a work on 
0. 


lynesian Mythology, by Sir George 
Grey, of which we hear curious accounts 
—of Mr. Leslie’s Handbook for Young 
Painters—of a large edition of the works 
of Arago, and the concluding volume of 
Ool. Sabine’s translation of Humboldt’s 
Cosmos—ot Mrs. Jameson’s Common- 
place Book—Thirty Years of Foreign 
Policy, by the author of B. Disraeli: a 
Biography, and Lord Carlisle’s Diary in 
Turkish and Greek Waters—of new 
poems by the Earl of Ellesmere, Sydney 
Yendys, and Mr. Alexander Smith-—of 
two volumes of translations by Mr. 
George Borrow, Songs of Europe, being 
metrical translations from all the Euro- 
pean languages, and Kampe Viser : Songs 
about Giants and Heroes, from the Danish 
—of new tales by Mr. Charles Lever, 
Miss G, E. Jewsbury, Mrs. Marsh—of 
new biographies by Mr. Bayle St. Jcbn, 
Mr John Forster—with a life of the poet 
Montgomery, from the pen of Messrs. 
Holland and Everett—and, among more 
miscellaneous works, of Dr. Doran’s 
Habits and Men—Mr. J. A. St. John’s 
ag se my at the Foot of the Cross— 
Mr. 's Town Life of the Restoration 
—Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Domestic Life 
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during the Civil War—Mr. Howitt’s 
Note Book of a Young Adventurer in the 
‘Wilds of Australia, and, Traditions 
and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, 
by Mr, E. Shortland. 

—William Jay, of Bath, has been so 
long known to the extensive class of re- 
ligious readers that his dutobiography, 
edited by Dr. Reprorn, will be a popu- 
lar work. For the loug period of sixty 
years he was Pastor of an Independent 
Church at Bath, and, during that time, he 
was one of the most conspicuous preach- 
ers and writers of his age. Among his 
constant listeners were many of the most 
distinguished statesmen and literary men 
of Great Britain, who were also num- 
bered among his private friends, ‘He 
was no ordinary man,” says a critic, “ who 
could attract to his ministry learning 
and genius, rank and wealth, as well as 
worth and piety.” John Foster said of 
him, that he was “ the prince of preach- 
ers.” Wilberforce delighted in his so- 
ciety, and affectionately spoke of him as 
“dear Jay.” Even those who made no 
profession of deep religious feeling were 
constrained to do homage to the earnest- 
ness and devotedness of the minister of 
Argyll Chapel. Beckford, the suthor of 
““Vathek,” said he was “one of the finest 
preachers he bd ever heard,” and com- 
pared his mind to a “clear transparent 
spring, flowing so freely as to impress 
the idea of its being inexhaustible.” Yet 
there was nothing brilliant in his rheto- 
ric, or striking in his oratory. The 
charm and power of his preaching lay in 
the plain, sensible, and earnest statement 
and enforcement of sacred truths, which 
the speaker deeply felt and strove to im- 
press on his hearers. In his pulpit mi- 
nistrations, as in his published works, an 
easy naturalness was the chief character- 
istic of his style. And great was the 
divine blessing which accompanied his 
abundant and single-hearted labors. Mul- 
titudes have ascribed to his instrument- 
ality the origin of their religious im- 
pressions, and their growth in piety and 
virtue. It was well that the work of 
such a man should not pass away unre- 
corded, and that a memoir should appear 
for the purpose of perpetuating the me- 
mory of so much excellence, usefulness, 
and wisdom. In the course of his remi- 
niscences, Mr. Jay makes many interest- 
ing allusions to the eminent men with 
whom he came in contact, a 
John Wesley, Robert Hall, and Wi 
Wilberforce. 








